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paper expressed the 
: thoughts of many when he said, ‘I confess I went to 
4 Cambridge to make fun of Esperanto, but I have 
K returned converted, and mean to set to work and learn 
the language. At Cambridge, while the Congress 
lasted, it was as in the days when the people dwelt in 
g the plains of Shinar, ‘the whole earth was of one 
language and of one speech.’ The barrier of the à 
= confusion of tongues was removed, and representatives my 
of thirty different nationalities met together in friendly 
intercourse, united by their common interest in a 
common language.” : 
The Esperanto Congress at Cambridge, x 
September, 1907. 4 
| = 
| 
Sal : 
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QUEEN ELISABETH OF BELGIUM. 


. Giving the Crown Prince a Lesson in the Royal Schoolroom at Brussels. 
z $ 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS _ 


[April, 1915. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Lonpon, April 1st, 1915. 
The operations during the 
month have been dis- 
tinctly to the advantage 
of the Allies. On the 
the period of 
inactivity—compara- 
tive only, since all 
through the winter 
local actions have 
been’ frequent — has 
been broken, and 
decided advances 
have been made at 
several points. The 
French have made 
marked progress in 
3 Champagne, while at 
| Neuve Chapelle the 
_ British troops by a 
| brilliant action ad- 
vanced more than a 
mile over a front of 
three miles. Though they were successful, 
these actions give us a measure of the 
stupendous efforts that will be necessary 
to drive the Germans back. The French 
advance was most costly, while the 
British attack, though made under most 
favourable. circumstances, entailed enor- 
mous casualties—how great we do not 
know yet, though the heavy casualties 
among the officers give us some idea. The 
whole proceeding was a triumph for 


The Allies 
on 
the Offensive. 


west 


Evening Times.) 


The Silent Conjuror. 


British arms. The secret concentration 
of men and artillery at the desired spot, 
the overwhelming gunfire (which practi- 
cally destroyed the German trenches) 
made it possible for the infantry to ad- 
vance without being 
annihilated, and the 
dash ‘of the troops 
themselves all show 
that the British 


Army has not 
suffered in morale 
from its long and 


heart-breaking — 
sojourn in the 

trenches. The whole 
action emphasises the 
great importance of 
artillery fire, which 
alone can prevent a 
terrible sacrifice of — 
life. The lesson 
taught by the Ger- 
mans in the earlier stages of the war 
is being turned to good account, but it 
shows clearly that there must be no | 
shortage in the supply of munitions if 
we are to have any hope of breaking the 
German lines. The participation of the 
Indian troops was very cheering, since 
they have suffered most from the weather ~ 
conditions. The whole army has been _ 
invigorated by this definite indication 
that the offensive has begun, __ 


~ (Glasgow. 


Von Hindenburg’s attack 
Russian 20 East Prussia has failed 
Success. to secure any vital result. 


True, the Russians have 
been driven out of East Prussia, but their 
position hasin no way been weakened, War- 
saw is as safe as before, and the German 
troops are being driven back again with 
heavy loss. The stroke, whether it was a 
last desperate effort, as some think, or not, 
has failed, and it is doubtful whether von 
Hindenburg will be able to engineer another 

- advance. The remainder of the Russian line 
has been kept intact, and in Galicia the fall 
of Przemysl marks the greatest achieve- 
ment of Russian arms. This stronghold, 
which surrendered aiter five months’ siege, 
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The Dardanelles : 


barred the way to an advance on Cracow, 
and impeded progress through the Car- 
pathian passes, in which section vigorous 
action is now taking place. How im- 
portant the fortress was considered by 
the Austrians and Germans was shown 
by their desperate attempts to relieve the 
place, and its fall cannot but have a 
marked moral effect on the Central Powers, 
as it is a loss which chnnot be concealed 
or explained away. Practically the whole 
of Galicia with the exception of Cracow 
js now in Russian hands. There has also 
been considerable progress both in Buko- 
wina and in the Caucasus. 
It is on the Dardanelles 
that the eyes of the world 
are fixed, as success there 
must have most far- 
The attack is progressing 


: The 
Dardanelles. 


reaching results. 
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surely and successfully; the greatest 

obstacles are not the Turkish forts ang da 

mines, but the north-easterly gales’ which Ge 

have continually interrupted the oper- 2 

ations. Nevertheless the forts „are Bein 

reduced one by one, and, with the aid of the 

troops who are co-operating, the forcing 

of the Straits is but a question of time, Eg 

The demonstration which the Germans tro 

gave at Liége and Namur of the weakness K 
or 


of fixed fortifications against heavy guns 
is being fully confirmed in the Dardanelles, 
The Turkish guns have done but little 
damage to the ships, but nevertheless 
three battleships -have been sunk by 
mines, and we must be prepared for 
further losses in the future. 


It is not to 


{Lhe Sphere. 
The Fort of Chanak. 

be expected that defences which up to 4” 
short while ago were deemed impregnable 
can be forced without considerable saci” 
fice; but the capture of Constantinople 
is worth the loss of the whole of the fleet i 
engaged in the operation. It is a further | 
demonstration of the complete domination) 


of the Allies at sea that they can not only | besic 
detach so large a force for this enterpris nop! 
but that they can immediately make the. 
good any loss without weakening int e: m A 
least the grip on the enemy. Constat mom 
tinople is very uneasy, and attempts aye 
open negotiations are reported. At pr ee 
sent the German, officers are still in controli stare 
but it is quite certain ‘that the TURE io Ka 
themselves will do all they can to pr w The : 


their capital from being captured, 
when the warships are through the 


test 
and 
hich 
per- 
cing 
f the 
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, danelles they will probably throw off the 

German yoke and sue for peace. 

. < r > 
The bombardment has 
The Future caused a great stir and 
* of 2 : 

searching of heart in the 
East. The attack on 
Keypt has been abandoned, and Turkish 
troops have been 


Greece. 


withdrawn from the 
Suez Canal and also from the Caucasus 
for the defence of Constantinople. The 
country most concerned js Grecce, for, 
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buted to the influence of his wife, the 
sister of the Kaiser, but though Greece 
for the moment remains neutral the 
incident is by na means closed. M. 
Venizelos is all-powerful, and almost the 
entire Greek population is eager to join 
in, realising that now is the hour of Greck 
destiny. What course he will take has 
not been revealed; but though he has 
done more than anyone to strengthen the 
position of the Royal House, M. Venizelos 


R 
z 


Cossacks Charging German Battery. 


From a Drawing by J. Simont in “The Ilustrated London News ” 


_ besides her traditional claim to Constanti- 


nople, she wishes to extend her contro! to 
the Ægcan Islands and the Greek towns 
in Asia Minor. This is the psychological 
moment for Greece to throw in her lot 
with the Allies, and M. Venizelos was 
prepared to send troops to give assistance 
in Gallipoli. He, however, encountered 
the determination of King Constantine 
to remain neutral, and forthwith resigned. 
The reason for the King’s action is attri- 


is actuated by one consideration only, 
and that is the welfare of Greece. If he 
is convinced that for the future greatness 
of Greece it is essential for her to aid the 
Allies, then he will see that she joins the 
Entente, and if the King ,stands in his 
way—so much the worse for the Throne. 
It is probable, however, that the King is 
merely trying to save his face with his 
brother-in-law, and will shortly give way 
before the unanimous wishes of his people. 
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Bulgaria and Roumania are likewise con- 
siderably agitated, though they hardly 
have so much at stake as Greece, but 
once Constantinople is taken, and perhaps 
earlier, they are almost certain to make 
common cause with the Allies. 
Italy has also been roused 
Italy and appears likely to take 
and the Allies, a hand in affairs shortly. 
Von Bülow has been 
making strenuous 
efforts to keep her 
neutral by offering 
the Trentino as a 
bribe, but he is 
naturally handi- 
capped by thefact 
that he has to get 
both Austria to 
offer as*.well as 
Italy to accept. 
At present Italy 
does not seem to 
/ consider the offer 
i sufficiently liberal, 
and imagines that 
she can secure a 
better bargain by 
joining the Allies. 
Von Bülow is cer- 
tain to do every- 
l thing in his power 
to prevent such 
action, but is most 
likely to be 


e 


thwarted by Protoss) 

Austria, whose M. Venizelos. 
pride revolts ~ Ex-Prime Minister of Greece. 
against any : 
cession of territory. It is always 


awkward to try and buy off any- 

one with some other person’s money, 
= against the other person’s desire. Italy 
= has considerable interests in Asia 
Minor, and rather than lose these 
she will join the Allies so as to have 
a voice in the final redistribution of 
_ territory. 


es 
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The only naval action 


German outside the Dardanelles © 
Submarine that had take ‘ 
Rea. aat has taken place re: 


sulted in the destruction 

of the Dresden, as the Karlsruhe is officially 
reported as having been blown up en a 
West Indian Island in November; and 
as the Prinz itel Friedrich has taken 
refuge in an American port, where she 
will either be interned or captured by the 
British cruisers 
waiting off the 

| port, there is only 
the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm left of the 
enemy's warships 
outside German 
waters. Mean- 
while the German’ 
submarine block- 
ade has proved, 
as was expected, 
a complete fiasco. 


sailings to and 
from British ports 
have steadily in-- 
creased until they 


vessels each week. 
The Admiralty 
has not been idle 
and three German 
submarines have 
been “ officially’ sunk and others have 
been destroyed by merchant ships: 
The Germans have also sunk neutra 
ships, and the sinking of the Dutch 
boat Medea and the seizure of two 
others has raised a storm of ange 
in Holland, but that country is 2° 
in a position to do anything but 
protest. INR 


(Henri Manuel. 


M. Romanos. 
Ambassador of Greece at Paris. 


j 
i 


Some merchant- 
men have. been | 
sunk, but only. 
thirty-three 
since January 
20th, while the 


number over 1,500: — 
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The reply of the British 
the 
complete 
Germany. 
Every ship 


The Blockade 


by 
Britain. 


Government takes 
form of a 
blockade of 
thotigh it is not so called. 

sailing from 
German ports is to 
be taken into British 
or allied ports and 
the 
tioned or 


to or 


cargo requisi- 
sold, or 
restored, 
to the 


the Prize Court. 


according 
decision of 


Iven boats sailing 
from neutral ports 
carrying enemy 
property are to be 
dealt with in a like 
manner, also ships 
bound for neutral 
ports carrying goods 
ofenemy destination. 
This means that no 
goods are to be 
allowed to enter or 
leave Germany by 
sea. Such reprisal is 
perfectly legitimate, 
yet it breaks every 
rule of international 
law as regards the 
sea. Reprisals which 
only affect the com- 
batants need not de- 
stroy international 
law, but where, as 
in this case, the 
neutrals are vitally 
affected, there must 
be a complete re- 
vision of the whole subject before inter- 
national flaw can be again established. 
The Neutral Powers are certain to make 
a strong protest, but they realise that the 
British action was forced on her by the 
German submarine blockade, and also 
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‘that our policy does not threaten the 


Vice-Admiral Sackville H. Carden. 


Directing the fight for the Dardanelles. 
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lives of their subjects, Consideration for 
the Neutrals has been shown in the fact 
that the goods are not confiscated, as in 
the case of a true blockade, but ful 
value is to be given for all goods seized, 


{The Sphere. 


We may expect that considerable excep- 
tion will be offered to some of the rulings 
of the Prize Court, and in cases where 
friction is aroused it is to be hoped that 
the cases will be dealt with by a joint 
board, which should include representa- 
tives of the nation involved, 
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The Legislative Assembly 
The Rebelion hasbeen holding amoment- 


uk Africa ous session in Cape Town. 
Its chief business has been 

the passing of an Indemnity Bill with 
regard to the rebels. This Act provides for 
very lenient treatment of the rank and file, 

e who are to suffer the loss of the right to 
camy arms and a disability to fill official 
positions, this not to include disenfranchise - 

ment, and though the leaders are to be 

dealt with separately and more rigorously, 

yet there are to be no death-sentences. This 
leniency is in aceordance with the general 

wish of the South Africans, who desire that 

the rebellion shall leave as little bitter- 

ness as possible. The debates, which 
resolved themselves largely into attacks on 
General Hertzog, brought out clearly how 

strong was the feeling in 
against war with German South-West 
“Africa. This was caused partly by the 

fact that German colonists had welcomed 

j many of the Boer farmers after the 
/ South African war, but largely because 
they have realised the meaning of war 

only too well and wisely had no desire 
to go through that experience twice in 
a lifetime. This feeling was a deter- 
mining factor in many cases, and though 
4 Maritz and others would ‘in „any case 


so large if there had been no expedition to 
Cerman South-West Africa. Genera] Hert- 

 zog’s position is peculiar. De Wet and 
_ others apparently considered that he was 
fully cognisant of all their plans, and he is 
accused of being chiefly responsible, through 
his ‘advice, for the rebellion, but that he 
feared to come out in the open, while his 


ow reaping the consequences ; further, 
_ he is strongly censured for not using his 
ndoubted influence to stop the rebellion. 
2 is no doubt that Hertzog had a very 
ering, and that by his speeches 
| to ee er IOTA it 
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South Africa 


‘have raised the standard of rebellion, 
yet the rising would not have been nearly 


he will still be able to keep his following, or 
whether he will not rather be quite dis- 
eredited. General Botha has managed ty 
deal with an exceedingly awkward ang 
dangerous situation in a way which will 
leave behind it few seeds for future, dis- 
content, The military operations under 
Botha’s personal direction are being at- 
tended by considerable Progress 
is being steadily made both inland from the 
coast and from the southern frontier, The 
menace of a native rising, which is always 
to be feared. in Africa two white 
nations are in conflict, has luckily only 
materialised in Nyassaland. This out- 
break, which took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Blantyre, and unfortunately in- 
volved the murder of some of the white 
settlers, has been crushed and the leader 
shot. The achievement is all the more 
noteworthy in that most of the able-bodied . 
men were away in the north fighting the 
Germans. 


SUCCCSS, 


when 


Lustige Blatter.) (Berlin. 


After Six Months’ War. 


“Gentlemen, when we look back over the 
past, we must admit that the position in ae 
England—ah—in Russia—hen—in Bogim 
hen hen—in France—ah hen‘hen—. ~.~ Bu 
the food has been good.” 
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or 
S- tei Though the Government But whatever concessions are obtained now 
to whet Japan refused to give full infor- ít is certain that they will come up for 
id : fron China. mation as to Japan's de- revision when the European war is over and 
ill ; mands on China, these the nations are at liberty to look after 
s- have beep published in the Manchester interests cndangered by these demands. 
er Guardian. They are 
t- most. formidable, in- 
S5 cluding demands for b 
he enconomie preference in 
he the way of railway, min- 
ys ing and industrial eon- | 
te cessions ; other proposals [as j 
ly would confirm Japan in | 
t permanent possession of f 
(E Port Arthur and Tsing- | 
ie tau. The most” serious ees 
i clairn, if conceded, would K z 
a practically place Japan |i 
; in the position of [iM 
fe ie Postion d 
d suzerain over China; and ee 
this is no less than the 
he right to supply all mili- f 
g À 
tary instructors, to veto is 
any concession of terri- f 
tory to a third Power, to 
control foreign loans, 
and to approve the ap- 
pointment of any foreign 
adviser. These demands 
certainly violate the 
integrity of China. 
America is, of course, 
indignant, but, beyond 
diplomatic pressure, will 
probably do nothing. 
The British Govern- 
ment is apparently 
trying to ignore the 
whole matter, or at 
least prevent any public 
statement, contenting 
itself with hinting that 7 
the. Foreign ` Office is Count Shigenobu Okuma : Premier of Japan. 
„exercising moderating in- Reproduced by courtesy of“ The World's Work.” 
. = fluence at Tokio. Japan 3 sa 
| is evidently making the most of her oppor- Japan may be all-powerful in the East, but a 


tunities while Europe is otherwise engaged, she is too dependent on the West to 
and China is left to her own resources. deliberately alienate all the European 
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Powers besides the United States. China 
has not given way yet, and will be certain 
to hold out till the very last minute, in 
spite of rumours that Japanese troops are 
being dispatched against her. 

It is extraordinary how 


eutouiscy the staunchest democrat 
in 

£ becomes an autocrat the 
Ascendancy. : 


moment he is released 

from any restraint or criticism. This has 

been fully demonstrated during the past 
Parliamentary session. No one would 
accuse Mr. Lloyd George of being other 

than a democrat at heart, yet twice he 

_ proposed to pass measures without allow- 

ing any discussion to take place. In the 

ease of the suspension of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Act the Bill was introduced 
without any consultation with the persons 

most involved—the Welsh members. The 
suspension may be a good thing, but:it is 
intolerable that attempts should be made 

to carry it over the heads of those con- 
cerned. The Welsh members. naturally 
/ and successfully protested, and the Bill 
has been postponed. The attempt to 
pass without any discussion at all the Bill 
authorising the Government to take over 
all factories which could be organised 
to turn out war material was another 
autocratic proposal which drew protests 
from al] sides. The whole treatment 
of Parliament is on the same lines. 
The House of Commons has quite rightly 
agreed to extend the fullest support to 
the Ministry during the war, but the 
Government on its side should make 
some concessions to Parliament, and not 


, 


negligent factor in the present crisis. 
Though its action is strictly circumscribed, 
the House. of Commons has done good 
work in ventilating grievances and ex- 
< posing abuses, and it is the only place in 
which this can be done, and a lengthy 
adjournment should be out of the question. 
Its ‘ould be much better if, as Sir William 


treat. it as though it was an absolutely 
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even if it only met one day a week. [Ty 
this proposal he but voiced the almost 
unanimous desire of the House, 
met with no response from the Govern. 
ment, who evidently mean to make the 
most of their autocratic position, 
5 The British public. has 
Tell little idea of the real 
the People! meaning of war or of the 
enormous task that still 
confronts us, for in the main the war has 
made no direct impression on this country. 
This chiefly because no enemy 
landed on we have 
escaped the misery and horror attendant 
on an invading army. The actual conflict 
is something apart which touches us not 


these shores, and 


[Munich. 


Simplicissimus.) 


Recruiting. 


“ Won’t you enlist? Things are going well 
for England.” 

“Then you don’t want me.’ s 

“No ; you have a a me. England 
is in the greatest danger. You must enlist at 
once.” 
. “No ; then it is too danterous for me,” 
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at all, and this is due in some degree to 
the optimistic reports which have been 
issued by the Press Bureau, leading to a 
quite erroncous idea as to the true pro- 
campaign. This spoon- 
feeding with good news and suppression 
‘of bad is almost criminal, and is certainly 
not justified by any inherent weakness in 
the British character which would make 
us ineapable of hearing or bearing bad 
should have no illusions by 
now as to the magnitude of the task 
before us, and as the last operations have 
proved that munitions are as important 


news. We 


Photo by} 


as men, and shortage of shells means 
sacrifice of life, it is essential that all 


should work together to produce adequate 


supplies. Strikes must not and will not 
take place, for there are no more patriotic 
men than the workers, and the Govern- 
ment took the right course when they 
consulted the labour leaders as to the best 
way of increasing the output, which 
resulted in speedy and satisfactory ar- 
rangements being arrived at. Misunder- 
standings have arisen to a large extent 


because the absolute necessities of the 


-Case have never been frankly placed 
before them. The taking over by the 
Government of all factories capable of 


_ producing munitions is so obvious a course 
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The Camp of the Australian Contingent in Egypt. 
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1E Pe Pte A 

E pas hd 
that\i eres to uae 
was I t “done. before. The reed for an 
enormous quantity: of fiunitiofis has been 
known for many months; and surely the 
extent of the output has also been known, 


so that this apparent sudden realisation ` 


that the latter is smaller than the former 
shows a rather obvious lack of grasp of thè 
situation on the part of those in autho- 
rity, and the latest step is another advance 
in State Socialism which is gradually 
being applied to all branches of the State. 
When the war is over will we adhere to 
the present state of things, or will there 


(The Spher 


be a strong reaction in the opp 
direction? 


war; te iia hea 

the strikes, but has 
other quarters, and has 
in the suggestion tha 
should be specially tax 
Mea am See to the exte: 
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distributed, and this finds recognition in 
Lord Kitchener’s declaration :— 

Labour may very rightly ask that their 
patriotic work should not be used to inflate the 
profits of the directors and shareholders of the 
various great industrial and armament firms, 
and we are, therefore, arranging:a system under 
which important armament firms will come under 

¢ Government control, and we hope that workmen 
who work regularly by keeping good time shall 
reap some of the benefits which the war auto- 
matically confers on these great companies. 
The regeneration of the 
India’s House of Lords, as evi- 
Renee denced by its forcing the 
reedom. c = 
Government to amend the 
Defence of the Realm Act in order to re- 
establish the right of trial by jury, proved 
to be but a flash in the pan. They chose, 
however, the worst possible occasion to 
demonstrate the return to their old 
methods when they postponed the estab- 
lishment of an Executive Council for the 
United Provinces. The Lords could not 
even advance the excuse that the proposal 
is a new departure, for such Councils con- 
taining one Indian member have worked 
exceeding well in other provinces of India. 
The establishment of such a Council was 
but a further step towards the political 
; freedom of India, but the old administrators 
3 would have none of it; they overruled the 
ses `- Lieutenant-Governor, the Viceroy, and the 
Secretary of State. Nothing worse could 
have happened at this time, when India 
of her own free will is rendering inestimable 
assistance and at the very moment her 
troops were giving a magnificent display of 
gallantry at Neuve Chapelle. When the 
Indians learn that their legitimate political 
expansion has been stopped in this way, it 
will be easy to understand their indignation 
and despair. Are we, then, to prove utterly 
ungrateful, and, while fighting on behalf of 
“the freedom of small nationalities, are we 
+ to ignore the legitimate aspirations of those 
under our immediate care? What better 
argument could be given to the Indian 
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agitator, who by no means has ceased: to 
exist. However, the wrong must not he 
considered permanent, and it is comforting 
to know that the Secretary for India is to 
take the earliest opportunity of pressing 
the proposal forward by all constitutional 
means in his power. It is unhappily not 
the first time that the House of Lords has 
shamed us in the eyes of the world, and it 
is difficult to convince other nations that 
the House of Lords does not represent 
Great Britain in the slightest degree, and 
reflects by such acts nothing but discredit 
upon itself. 

The Women of the World 
have taken a bold step 
in organising an Inter: 
national Women’s Con- 
gress to consider the solution of the prob- 
lems arising out of the war, and. also to 
discuss on what lines the peace settlement 
should be made. The idea originated in 
Holland, and has met with large response 
in nearly every country. The British 
committee includes many of the leading 
women in this country, though the suffrage 
societies have given no official approval 
of the idea. We wish the congress which 
meets at The Hague on April 28th every 
suecess, and if any tangible result is 
obtained it will, indeed, be a triumph for 
the women, since the risk of failure must 
be great. Women of all nations, including 
the belligerents, are to be present, and 
though the obvious step has been taken t0 
rule out any discussion on the “ relative 
national responsibility for, or conduct ol, 
the present war,” yet it will be exceedingly 
difficult to prevent the intrusion of such 
matters in the deliberations. Itis p% 
fectly certain that such a conference 0 
men at this time would fail to reach agre% 
ment, The idea has met with conside® 
able opposition in many quarters, bu 
great good may come of it, and even 1 y 
fails no harm will have been done. 
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Keb, 25.—Activity of the Austro-German army 
* in the Bukovina district 


checked by a 
Russian advance. 


Feb.26.—Re-occupation of Przasnysz by Russian 

troops.. i 

3oinbardment of the Dardanelles by an Allied 
squadron continued ; the Straits were swepl 
for four miles up from the entrance. 

Loss on February 24th of French torpedo-boat 

Dague at Antivari, through striking a mine, 
announced, 

Blockade of the German East African coast 
from March 1, declared by Great Britain. 
Feb, 27.—Loss of another Zeppelin in a storm at 

Pola reported. 

Successful Russian counter-attacks in Poland 
and Galicia announced. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles continued. 

The Dacia, owned by a German-American and 
loaded with cotton intended for Germany, 
seized by a French cruiser and conveyed to 
Brest. 

3ritish steamer Conway Castle sunk off the 
coast of Chili by German cruiser Dresden. 

Feb. 28.—Bombardment of Reims resumed by 

the Germans. 

German submarine rammed and sunk off 
Beachy Head by British collier Thordis. 
March 1.—Destruction of the four principal forts 
guarding the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
March 2.—Despatches of Vice-Admiral Sir Dove- 
ton Sturdee and Sir David Beatty describing 
the actions off the Falkland Islands on 
Dec. 8th, and in the North Sea on Jan. 24th 

published. 


March 3.—Flight from Constantinople of the 
Sultan of Turkey reported. 

March 4.—Wreck of Zeppelin L 8 near Tirlemont 
reported. 

Russian troops entered Stanislau and crossed 
the Lukwa. 

March 5.—German submarine U8 sunk in the 
Channel off Dover by a British destroyer ; 
officers and men taken prisoners. 

Bombardment of Smyrna begun. 

March 6.—Important progress in the Argonne 
announced. 

Vice-Admiral Carden’s reports on the opera- 
tions at the Dardanelles issued. 

March 7.—British air attack on Ostend. 

News published by the India Office of an 
engagement near the Persian Gulf in which 
the British sustained heavy losses. 

Bombardment of Zunguldak, Kozlou and 

- Kimili, Asia Minor, by the Russian Flect. 

March 8.—Furtlfer Turkish defeats in the Cauca- 
sus announced. 

Full report of the bombardment of the Darda- 

nelles issued by the Admiralty. 
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Notification to the American Government that 
no ships with cargoes consigned to enemy 
ports would be allowed to proceed, 5 

March 9.--Three British merchant ships, Tangis- 
tan, Blackwood and Princess Victoria sunk, 
without warning, off Scarborough, Hastings 
and Liverpool respectively by German sub- 
marines; the crews of the Blackwood and 
Princess Victoria were saved, but there was 
only one survivor of the crew of the Tangis- 
tan. 

March 10,—Destruction of German submarine 
U 12 by H.M.S. Ariel in the Channel ; 10 of 
the crew saved, 

British attack on Neuve Chapelle begun. 

Progress by the French in Champagne. 

Arrival for repairs, etc., at Newport, Virginia, 
of German auxiliary cruiser Prince Bilel 
Friedrich, which sank American vessel, 
William P. Frye, on January 27th; in- 
quiry ordered by President Wilson. 

March 11,—British steamship Florazan tor- 
pedoed and sunk at the mouth of the 
English Channel by a German submarine ; 
1 life lost. 

British auxiliary cruiser Bayano torpedoed 
and sunk off the Wigtownshire coast by a 
German submarine ; nearly 200 lives lost. 

British steamer Adenwen torpedoed and sunk 
in the direction of the Casquets by German 
submarine U 29; crew saved. 

French steamer Auguste Conseil sunk off the 
Start by German submarine U 29; crew 
saved. 

Important British advance at Neuve Chapelle 
announced. 

March 12,—British steamers Indian City. Head- 
lands and Andalusian torpedoed and sunk 
off the Scillies by German submarine U 29 ; 
no lives lost. 

Warning issued by the Dutch Government 
that all foreign mercantile vessels in Duteh 
ports using the Dutch flag or Dutch inter- 
national identification marks would be 
detained. 

Smyrna again shelled by an Allied squadron. ~ 

Sentence of imprisonment for three years and 
three months for insubordination passed on 
John Bramble, British prisoner of war at 
Spandau. 

March 18.—Swedish ship Hanna torpedoed and 
sunk off Flamborough by a German sub- 
marine; 6 of the crew killed and 13 saved. 

British steamer Invergyle torpedoed and sunk 
off Blyth, Northumberland : crew saved. 

British steamer Hartdale torpedoed and sunk 
off the Mull of Galloway ; 2 lives lost. 

Recapture of St. Eloi by the British. 

Destruction of the railway junctions at Don 
and Douai by Allied aircraft. 

Operations at the Dardanelles continued. 
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March 14. —B ritish steamer Atlania torpedoed 


and sunk off Inishturk by a German sub- 
marine; crew saved, 

German cruiser Dresden sunk in an engagement 
with British cruisers Glasgow and Kent and 
armed Orient liner Orama near Juan Fernan- 
dez Island ; crew saved. 

March 15.—British steamer Fingal torpedoed 
and sunk off the Northumberland coast by 
a German submarine ; 6 lives lost. 

ext issued of the Proclamation setting forth 

measures to be adopted by Great Britain 
and her Allies to prevent all commodities 
from entering or leaving Germany. 


March 17.—British steamer Leeuwarden sunk 
near the Maas Lightship by a German sub- 
marine; crew saved. 

Invasion of Memel, East Prussia, by Russian 
troops reported. 

March 18.—British steamer Glenariney attacked 
and sunk off Beachy Head by a German 
submarine ; 1 life lost. 

Zeppelin attack on Calais; 9 killed. 

British battleships Irresistible and Ocean and 
French battleship Bouvet sunk by drifting 
mines during attack upon the fortresses 
at the Narrows of the Dardanelles by 
the French and British Fleets; most 
of the crews of the British ships were saved, 
but only 64 survivors of the Bouvet were 
picked up. 
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March 19.—Occupation of Molundu, in tl 
Congo, by a Franco-Belgian force $ 
December 22nd announced. ~ OT 


March 20.—Bombs dropped over the Downs fi 

Deal by a German airman ; no damage dot 

Heavy fighting at Dixmude and Nieuport 
reported. 

Dutch Note sent to Great Britain, France ang 
the United States protesting against the 
embargo on the commerce of neutrals with 
Germany. : 

Occupation on March 7th of seven stations 
in German South-West Africa by Union 
troops reported. 


March 21.—British steamer Cairntorr torpedoed ' 


and sunk off Beachy Head by a German 
submarine ; crew saved. 
Two Zeppelins passed over Paris ; bombs were 
dropped but little damage was done. 
French air raid on Habsheim, near Colmar; 
two Taubes were destroyed. $ 
March 22.—British steamer Concord torpedoed 
off Whitby by a German submarine ; crew 
saved. ; 
Surrender of Przemysl to Russian troops 
after a six months’ siege ; 120,000 prisoners 
were taken. 
March 23.—Abandonment of the Turkish military 


offensive against Egypt reported. 


March 24.—Successful air raid by the Dunkirk — 
squadron on the German aeroplane works ' 
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DRINK IN WAR-TIME. 


_ SHALL ITS SALE BE PROHIBITED? 


By HENRY CARTER. 


N February 15th the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced in the 


‘House of Commons a scheme of 
financial co-operation between the Allies 
for the purposes of the war. His speech 
closed with the 
suggestion that 
there were “other 
spheres ” besides 
finance in which 
discussion, with a 
view to full co- 
operation, could 
profitably be 
sought. 

The aim of this 
article is to ex- 
plore one such 
sphere. Mr. Lloyd 
George himself re- 
ferred to it in the 
same speech in de- 
scribing Russia’s 
“great act of 
national heroism 
and sacrifice” at 
the opening of the 
war, her prohibi- 
tion of the sale of 
vodka. France, 
doubtless in- 
fluenced by Rus- 
sias example, 
prohibited the 
sale of absinthe. Both Russia and France 
also restricted the traffic in other liquors. 

What of the third member of the great 
Alliance, Britain ? How far have we co- 
operated in this sphere? Parliament has 
done something. The military authorities 
have done something. The Chancellor, 
with an eye on the Defence of the Realm 
Act, said at Bangor, “ We have got great 
powers to dea fl with drink, and we mean 
to use them.” The trouble is that what 
has been done is relatively so little. So 
ilttle, that is, compared with’ Russia. 


Rey. Henry Carter, 


Secretary Temperance Committee. Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
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Statesmen, 


military critics, and press 
correspondents, agree that Russia to 
quote Mr. Lloyd George again“ has. 


since the war began, enormously increased 
her resources by suppressing the sale of 
alcoholic liquors.” 
Then why not 
Britain? We shall 
need all our re- 
sources, undimi- 
nished by any 
needless waste, 
before this colos- 
sal strife ends. 
Can we stop waste 
by doing as Russia 
has done? Shall 
we prohibit the 
sale of drink in 
war-time ? 
Though the sub- 
ject bristles with 
difficulties, it is 
now of vital im- 
port. Fair and 
frank examina- 
tion is necessary. 
Pursuing the 
question whether 
co-operation be- 
tween the Allies is 
wise and practic- 
able in this sphere, 
it will be best first 
to describe what Russia and France have 
done and why, and then discuss the home 
problem. The point of view taken through- 
out is that of national necessity. Does 
drinkingmean wastage of national resources 
in time of war ? If so, can we, like Russia, 
stopthewaste? Thisisthechallengetowhich 
the present situation demands an answer. 


Le RUSS “ROMANTIC ADVEN- 


TURE.” 
“ When I first prohibited vodka by the 


command of the Emperor,” said M. Barek, 


S to a 
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the Russian Minister of Finance, `I 
appeared to myself like a Don Quixote 
engaged in a romantic adventure which 
would not stand the test of reality. But 
now,” he added, “even if I desired to 
remove the prohibition I should not be 
permitted to do so. The people would 
refuse to allow this evil thing to come upon 
them again.” 

The sale of vodka—a highly alcoholic 
spirit made from rye—has been a State 
enterprise in Russia for twenty years. 

- In 1913 the gross receipts of the Russian 
Government from its vodka sales were 
900,000,000 roubles—equal to about 
£95,000,000. The net profit has been 
stated to be more than one-fourth of the 
total revenue of the Russian State. No 
nation would at any time lightly sacrifice 
so vast an annual income, least of all in 
time of war, when revenue is a chief con- 
cern. The reasons which impelled Russia 
to renounce this huge asset must have been 
imperative. What were they ? 

First, beyond question, to secure mili- 
tary efficiency. The original Prohibition 
Order was a war measure issued with the 
order to mobilise. Its aim was to assure 
speedy mobilisation. The enforced so- 
briety worked wonders. Mobilisation was 
speedy beyond all precedent, and disas- 
trous to the Prussian military plan, which 
counted on Russia's slackness at the start 
of the war. Hence in September the Pro- 
hibition Order was extended to cover the 
whole period of the war. To illustrate the 
thoroughgoing administration of the Order 
one might quote, for instance, Mr. Stanley 
Washburn, Times correspondent with the 
Russian Forces, who wrote last month, 
«In nearly six months’ association with 
the armies in many different theatres of 
operation I have not seen a single drunken 
or tipsy officer or soldier.’ And, as Mr. 
Stephen Graham puts it, “ With the sol- 
diers sober Russia is safer.” 

1 Economic éfficiency.was a second con- 
sideration. Mr. Lloyd George, basing his 
= words on “reports both from the Ad- 
_ miralty and the War Office,” has said that 
in Britain drinking has gravely interfered 
_ with the output and transport of muni- 


nO 
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tions of: war. M. Barek has exactly the 
opposite tale to tell: under Prohibition . 
hesays, “ the productivity of every class 
of workman in Russia, whether 
agricultural or industrial, has already 
risen by from 30 to 50 per cent.” 

_ Social welfare was the crowning con- 
sideration, A year ago the Duma wag 
grappling with the problem of yodkg 
drunkenness, and but for the outbreak of 
war a Local Option measure would pro- 
bably have become law. The Czar had 
long cherished the hope of arresting the 
spreading plague of intemperance.’ “Jt 
is not meet that the welfare of the Ex- 
chequer should be dependent upon the 
ruin of the spiritual and productive ener- 
gies of numbers of my loyal subjects,” ran 
the noble words of his Rescript last April 
to the Minister of Finance. The war 


‘brought the great opportunity, and the 


Czar turned words into -deeds. The 
Government traffic in drink suddenly 
ceased. The bold stroke won the good- 
will of the nation. More than all the 
Czar hoped for was secured. “ Crime 
has everywhere diminished,” says. M. 
Barck. Savings bank deposits rapidly in- 
crease; M. Kharitonoff, the Treasury 
ComptroHer, told the Budget Committee 
of the Duma that £2,910,000 was deposited 
last December, as against £70,000 only 
in December, 1913°* The Czar’s great 
experiment has succeeded. National 
wastage has been checked ; the national 
resources grow. oo ae 

The present position in Russia 1s this. 
Not only is the State traffic in vodka 
prohibited in war-time, but the Czat 
announced last October its final prohibi 


“tion: “ I have decidéd to prohibit for ev? 


in Russia the Government sale of alcoho is 
Numbers of wineshops and beer saloon 


; . = wo 
have also been closed, for in October a ne 


law was promulgated, permitting lo 

administrative bodies to petition for an 

Order prohibiting “ the sale of all strony i 

drinks.” -The duty on beer has Da 

greatly increased and its alcoholic streng 

reduced. 7 ; : 
The loss of revenue from vodka } 


* Times, January 26th.. 
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met partly by economies, partly by fresh 

etaxation, and partly by increased revenue 
from existing taxes. “I have no fear for 
the future,” said the Minister of Finance 
in February; “I am relying on the fact 
that the suppression of the vodka traffic has 
increased the productiveness of our people at 
least one-third.” 


Ii—WHAT FRANCE HAS DONE. 

Russia banned vodka. France, moved 
by like considerations, has banned absinthe 
with certain other-spirituous liquors, and 
also severely restricted the future issue of 
liquor licences, i 

As early in the war as August 11th the 
Military Governor of Paris prohibited, as 
a temporary measure, the sale of absinthe, 
a drink of very high alcoholic strength ; * 
his example was followed by many Pre- 
fects. On January 10th the President of 
the Republic issued a decree of Prohibi- 
tion to apply to the whole country. This 
was approved, in the form of a Bill, by the 
Chamber of Deputies on February 12th, 
by 481 votes to 52. The Senate ratified 
the measure on March 12th. 

The new law is drastic. The con- 
sumption of absinthe in 1913 equalled 53 
million gallons. -The anti-absinthe pro- 
posals as presented to the Chamber simply 
prohibited the sale of the spirit; but in 
_. the debate amendments were carried for- 
bidding also its manufacture and exporta- 
tion, and the law was made to apply to 
Algeria and the Colonies as well as to 
France. And the prohibition is for all 
time. 

“Similar drinks” to absinthe are also 
prohibited; the phrase—absinthe et des bois- 
sons similaires—is understood to refer to 
the strong spirituous preparations com- 
monly called “ liqueurs.” 

Another law which passed the Chamber 
on March 4th, by 472 votes to 95, hedged 
round with restrictions the issue of new 
licences and the transfer of existing ones. 

The question of compensation to per- 
œ sons hitherto „engaged. .in the spirit 


__ * Absinthe contains “from 47 to 72 per cent. 
_ per volume of absolute alcohol” (British Medical 


to be Ñ Journal, February 20th, 1915). 
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industries affected is now under con- 
sideration by the Government, who are 
to announce their decision in May. 

Racial welfare, as well as cflicieney in 
the army and in industry, was a dominant 
idea in this legislative action. As the- 
British Medical Journal said, “In thus. 3 
cutting off at a stroke the supply of 
absinthe the French Government has rer- 
dered a signal service to the naton o. aa 
In ten years the beneficial results of this 
latest French legislation will” probably 
be evident to all the world.” + 


HI—BRITAIN’S PART. 


There is less need to tell in detail what 
Britain has done, for the main facts are 
well known. 

Under the Temporary Restriction Act, B 
passed at the end of the first month of the ie 
war, the hours for the sale of drink have 
been lessened in various areas, Much s 
more could have been accomplished but a 
for two amendments accepted in the 
Commons to conciliate critics: one dis- 
abled the Licensing Justices from making 
a Restriction Order unless the Chief of 
Police requested them to do so; the other 
made the Home Secretary’s sanction 
necessary to all Orders for closing earlier 
than.9 p.m. In at least one great city 
where the Licensing Justices—who ordi- 
narily transact all the licensing business 
—were desirous and ready to issue a 
Restriction Order, the Chief of Police — 
declined to take the initiative and no z 
Order could be made. The effect of the : 
second amendment has been to make 
Justices chary of fixing a closing hour 

earlier than 9 p.m. One useful provision 
of the Act is that Restriction Orders can : 
apply to clubs as well as to public-houses. SĂ 
The Defence of the Realm Act placed 
extraordinary powers in the hands of: the 
military authorities for the period of the 
war, enabling them, e.g., to close licensed — 
premises in any area and for any time. — = 
Closing Orders under this Act have usually 
referred to the neighbourhood of military 
camps. : E 


T February 20th, 1915, 
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The recent “war tax” on beer, in- 
creasing the retail price of beer $d. per half- 
pint, should also be named, although its 
first. effect was not so much to lessen the 
sale of strong drink as to lessen the sale 
‘of beer and increase the sale of rum and 
other liquors. 

What has been the result of these re- 
strictions ? The Reports of the Chief Con- 
stables’ for 1914 are significant. One 
after another refers to improved order and 
diminished drunkenness following restric- 
tion. The case of Middlesbrough is worth 
citing. An Order was made for closing 
between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., and the Chief 


Constable reported that the decrease. in ` 


drunkenness and disorder in the streets 
was most marked. On October 16th there 
was a return to 11 p.m. closing, but the 
police court showed on the following 
Monday a heavy increase in the charges 
for drunkenness. The military authori- 
ties took action, 10 p.m. closing was re- 
stored, and on January 20th a further 
Order was issued closing public-houses at 
/ 9 p.m. : 

National duties and personal griefs are 
leading most people to take a more serious 
view of life, and the lessening of tempta- 
tions to drink has helped toward a more 
sober and wholesome way of living. That 
is the moral of restriction thus far. 

The practical question is up to what 
point restriction should be carried. Is 
“the lure of drink” to be removed by 
lessening drinking facilities or by stopping 
the sale of drink altogether ? 

The answer must be framed in the face 
of two conditioning factors. 

First, war-time legislation can only 
have reference to war-time and. to~the 
period immediately following. There is 
a truce between political parties. The 
truce enables emergency legislation for the 
TED of the war to be carried speedily, 

; ut forbids legislative action of a perma- 
, nent character. The present question 
is not, therefore, whether Prohibition is, 
or is not, the right policy for the nation in 
peace-time, but whether here and now in 
war-time it is the best course. The whole 
licensing problem will certainly possess a 
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new urgency. at the close of the war, be 
ee 


cause of the light which the experiences of whe 
Patra Ho i - R del: 
war have thrown upon it. It may justly 


be urged that whatever Government is 
then in power will be required by the R 


aroused conscience of the nation to deal ane 
in comprehensive fashion with the liquor eee 
question ; but the only point with which is b 
the mind of the nation will now make NAC 
reckoning is what the Government ought ren 
to do with the drink trade while wap civi 
conditions continue. “tr 
In the second place, it will scarcely be T 
contested that serious public opinion will be 
sustain whatever action—legislative oy sery 
administrative—is necessary to secure her 
and hasten victory. Public opinion has vita 
already consented to many unprecedented The 
acts. The Stock Exchange has closed urge 
and opened as national necessity dictated. drin 
The ordinary commerce and method of Very 
the railway companies has given place to It as 
military requirements. Our streets have Saye 
been darkened. Our homes are. guest: oe 
houses for the troops. In a score of ways Kou) 
every day reminds us that we are at wal, ie 7 
and that the normal must give place to REE 
the national need. If, then, the Govern: are: 
ment believes that the trade in strong he. 
drink depletes the national resources, les- ee 
sens the output of work at home, delays” aha 
our progress on the seas or at the Front, i De 
there need be no fear that the country will mote 
side with liquor against liberty. It knows | A 
now what the triumph of Prussian mili here. 
tarism would mean, and will pay the f whe 
price to make that impossible. ’ cann 
IV—THREE POSSIBLE POLICIES Bi 
These things being so, what are the troo: 
policies open to the Government ? There reme 
are three. i | ee 
(1) Tue POLICY or FURTHE R RestTRICTION ae 
The purposes to be served by furth® tion 
restriction are these :— | (2) E 
Speed in delivery of war stores must Sy 
secured. If ships and guns and ammu A a a 
tion, clothing, and foed supplies ii fitne 
delayed, lives are lost ard the dayi cale 


victory put off. The Chancellor 
plainly affirmed that a minority of wor 
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who indulge in drink is responsible for 
delays in certain vital industries. 

Military efficiency must be secured. 
Lord Kitchener told the nation in October 
that “ strict sobriety” was essential to 
the New Army, and appealed to the public 
to “ avoid treating the men to drink.” It 
is beyond denial that the time has come to 
place the law on the soldier’s side and to 
deferid him against the foolish goodwill of 
civilians. Since drink unfits for duty, 
“ treating ” comes near to treason. 

The family resources of the nation must 
he sustained. Germany’s care to con- 
serve her food supplies, and to instruct 
her housewives to avoid waste, marks the 
vital need of thrift in this costly war. 
The rise in the cost of food and fuel adds 
urgency. Now the food-value of strong 
drink is, on the most favourable showing, 
very small. “ A tiny bit of bread has in 
it as much real food as a gallon of beer,” 
says Prof. Sir Michael Foster. That the 
nation may spend its means to profit, 
temptations to mis-spending should be 
lessened. But restrictions, to be of 
national service, must apply to the whole 
nation. Restrictions on one class, or on 
one sex, are neither fair nor will they meet 
the case. Late opening and_early closing 
of all bars for the sale-of drink is the 
minimum national requirement in the 
interests of thrift, efficiency, and char- 
acter. 

A further consideration will be in place 
here. War conditions will not sharply end 
when peace is declared. Huge armies 
cannot be disbanded in a day. It would 
be a sorrowful thing if the solemn thanks- 
givings for peace, and the return of the 
troops, should coincide with the entire 
removal of war restrictions on drinking. 
These should surely be retained for some 
longer period than the one month beyond 
the war for which the Temporary Restric- 
tion Act provides. 

(2) PROHIBITION OF THE SALE OF SPIRITS. 

Spirituous liquors, as the most highly 


alcoholic, age the most perilous to personal 
fitness and public order. To prohibit the 


sale of spirits during the war would be 
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to co-operate with our Allies in safe- 
guarding national health and wealth. 
The economic and moral gain to Russia 
in prohibiting vodka, to France in pro- 
hibiting absinthe, has been shown ; Britain 
would not be less the gainer if she pro- 
hibited whisky and brandy, gin and rum. 

The influence of the action of our 
Allies, and its fruitful results, have made 
a deep impression on British public 
opinion. There is, particularly in Scot- 
land, an influential demand for action to 
this end. 

In Russia the sale of spirits was, in the 
main, a State industry; prohibition was 
chiefly an affair of the State, which stopped 
the sale of its own goods. In France the 
sale of absinthe was in the hands of 
private traders, but this did not deter 
the Government from action; it pro- 
hibited the traffic in absinthe and similar 
drinks, res¢rving for later consideration 
the claims of those hitherto engaged in the 
business. With us the position is as in 
France; distiHing and the sale of distilled 
liquors are private industries. There is 
strong ground, as the experience of 
Russia proves, for the suppression of the 
spirit traffic during the. war. Let our 
Government do as our Allies have done. 
The French precedent of examining after 
prohibition the extent to which the 
Government veto may have caused actual 
loss to spirit traders. suggests a way to 
mect the case of those affected by a 
sudden stoppage of the traffic. 


(3) Proutpirion or ALL ALconoute 
Liquors. 

It is not surprising that the entire 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicants is 
now. seriously discussed. Each gain to 
moral order and economic efficiency, 
from the restrictions thus far imposed, 
raises the inevitable question, Why should 
drink deplete our resources at all? The 
arguments which justified restriction point 
on to prohibition. . 

The Spectator, a witness without bias, 
has argued once and again for prohibition 
during the war. It well asks : 


“Ts there any man in this country 


ar: PA 
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. of prudence, understanding, and true 
worldly wisdom who, in his heart of 
hearts, does not acknowledge that if 
by some miracle the whole nation 
became abstainers to-morrow national 
efliciency in the matter of work would 
be enormously increased, and that 
the national output of material would 

È rise by 40 or 50 per cent. ? If we want 
to get the maximum of energy into our 
war preparations, the way to do it is 

; to: follow the Russian example, and 
‘during the war’ prevent the public 
sale of intoxicants. ó 
“We see that at the moment public 
facilities for the purchase of liquor 
are interfering with the proper carrying 
on of the war, and, therefore, they 
must be stopped. Into the question 
of detail we cannot enter now, but 
we feel certain that, if prohibition were 
once decided upon, Parliament would 
have no difficulty in arriving at a just 
and wise settlement of details.” * 
Further restriction, the prohibition of 
spirits, the entire prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicants: these are the three 
policies before the country. There is 
no necessary contradiction between them. 
It is easily conceivable that one may lead 
on to another, as the chastening hand of 
war rests yet more heavily on our land. 
` Yet whether it be step by step—re- 
striction leading to partial and that to 
entire prohibition—or by one decisive 
stride, as in Russia, the solemn tokens 
of our time point to prohibition as the 
goal. Drink weakens the will to endure, 
the power to achieve; in war-time, 
therefore, the trade in drink should cease. 

That is the final answer to the challenge 
. of the present situation. 

The economic argument as stated in 
‘The Spectator is powerfully reinforced 
as we face the moral issues of this tre- 
mendous age. Lord Kitchener told the 
nation that “ strict sobriety ° was neces- 
sary to the men of the New Army if they 
ete “to prepare themselves for active 


ih, 


*M i 20th, : 1915; see also "Spectator for 
é 18th, 1915. ; 


service with the least possible delay,” 
Is the civilian to be exempt from the 


moral discipline requisite to the soldier? ` 


Is not this the truth, that we all haya 
soldierly duties to discharge? Assured] 


Britain needs us all at our best, soldier 


and merchant, artisan and housewife 
We all count, for strength or weakness 
in this grave hour. For never has test 
so searching confronted our race as that 
before us now. The brain and body of 
the whole people should work at highest 
efficiency, the moral fibre of the nation be 
unweakened by carnal indulgence. Can 


any sacrifice then be accounted too costly 
which will equip with fortitude and the 


power to serve ? 

The causes which Britain has espoused 
are sacred. Our Empire stands to-day 
for freedom against the crude claims of 
force, for the rights of the weaker peoples 
against the threat of Prussian overlord- 
ship. Our national life should accord 
in its character with the responsibilities 
we have assumed. The strife for liberty 
is holy; but they who wear her garb 
should share her nature. In this matter 
of strong drink and national duty we must 
needs lift our customs to the level of out 
convictions. 


Westminster Gasctte.). 


- The Real “Bouches Inutiles.” 


x M . 3 
Vopxa : “ They`ve turned me out, of Russia J 
ABSINTHE : “And they won't have me 10 
France !”” 
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— AS GERMANS 

a. SEE US. 

ve 5 ° ae 

y HERE is a curious difference between the representations of John Bull in 
fe German cartoons and of typical Englishmen. Their John Bull is ours, except 
8 that he is uglier, smaller, more gnarled and withered, and always in a panie at 


a something terrible threatened by Germany. But their Englishmen, though also usually © 
in a panic, are tall and thin, long-legged, having the prominent teeth that French 


. $ 
at comte artists used to give to Englishwomen, and, in fact, as unlike their John Bull as 
of one figure of fun can be to another. It is a minor detail that they are often in 
ast Highland costume, and nearly always smoke pipes. The explanation, no doubt, of this 
be difference is that their John Bull is a parody of ours, an attempt to ridicule our 
an traditional notion of ourselves; whereas their Englishmen are caricatures of Englishmen 
ly as they have seen them. They show a certain amount of observation, even though it 
he be malicious ; for many Englishmen are thin and have long legs, though they do not 


use them to run away from Germans, as the Germans expected they would.—Times, 
ed February 19th, 1915. 


ay Of course the submarine blockade and the use of neutral flags figure prominently 
of in the German cartoons. The attack on the Dardanelles brings forth the comment that 
les Russia is not at all eager for the Allies to capture Constantinople... Japan’s demands on 
'd- China are looked upon as completely ousting all other Powers (p. 294). 
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(Berlin, 


Lustige Blafter.) 
o 


; An Appeal to King Death—German Version. 
` e Don’t touch us; don’t touch the Lords ; take that rabble outside!” 


1 
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The Kast Prussian campaign causes 
much jubilation and suggests the utter 
breakdown of Russia, necessitating the 
need of British and French capital to 
help her on (p. 295). 

The English are supposed to be 

G determined to remain in Calais, while 
Belgium attributes her desolation to 
England. Reference is made to the 
story of the offers with regard to Sir 
Roger Casement’s assassination. The 

d fact that the largest American arma- 
ment works are at Bethlehem calls for 
: sarcastic remark (p. 296). ` 
The presence of Suffragettes in the 
firing-line seems to find firm belief in 
Germany. Failure of sufficient bribes 
is held to account for Italy’s abstention. 
Sneers are Jevelled at the neutrals for 
weakly allowing England to interfere 


th their ce 297 . A = 
with their commerce (p. 297). EIo] (Banii 


The Beginning of the Bathing | 
| i . ; Season on Feb. 18th. eo | 


The German submarines and the tormented 
* Sea Lord.” 


na 


A Jugend) 5 f -  [Munich, 
= The English Sea Lord. Die Muskete.) (vieni 
/ “These beastly U boats.. I ought to have : 
painted my body with neutral colours.” The Blockade} Feb. 18th, 1915: 
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ustige Blätter.) [Barlin 
After Feb. 18th. 


Jony Bott: “Now, my costume is com- 
plete. Mexican cowboy trousers, Dutch clogs, 
Stars and Stripes waistcoat, Spanish coat, 
aglicri hat, Chinese umbrella Norwegian 
Reindeer .. . and now I will see if Germany 
dares to touch me! 


hye 


{Berlin. 


UIk.) 


Tha Newly-painted King. 


Now a Zeppelin can do nothing to me. 


G 
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Simplicissimus.) (Munich, 


John Bull at the Fancy Dress Shop. 
“ What costume shall | wear so that no one 
will know me ?” 
“Why not go as a gentleman 7 ” 


Kladderadatsch} *{Berlin, 


Under the Stars and Stripes. 


~ How well the World is arranged! France 
has her cathedrals, and J have the neutral Hags 
as protection.” 


oT Pn ne 


(Munich. 


. John Bull in the Dardanelles. 
“Let him go in, and when his head is. fast 
we will attack him from behind.” 


Jugend.) 


Seite (Berlin. 
Japan and China. 
“Tam not going to eat it yet; Iam 


ng its bones}? 
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j n 
_ “Dear Sirs, may I take away your trunks ? 


jin. Gurukul 


* 
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Uik) Eii 9 
Prayer of the Russian Friend. l 


“Oh! holy Andreas, beseech Allah, that he 
does not let them through !” 


i 


Kladderadatsch.] = ; 
a t i e9, 
Before the Hotel “East Asia. 


Ci 
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| 
i e Blätter.) [Berlin 
Fhe Great Chopping Knife. 
‘With our U's we will soon chop you in i 
pieces, Englishman !“ 
aoe 
Lustige Blätter.) [Perlin. 
ie Our Hercules. 
“ Out of East Prussia!” 
| 

Lustig: Blatter.) (Berlin. 

1 . m 

‘Sie The Latést from the Russian 7 ; a te 

i 4 7 ; _ Lustige Blatter.) i [Berlin. n 
i Steam-Roller. East Prussia. 

“Tt won't go; we must oil it.” ~The last game of the habitué of Monte Carlo. 

? 9 ~ | 
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+ e 
i 
(a 
Lustige Blitter] (Berlin. Aaa i 
John Bull in Calais. Kladderadatsch.] [Berlin 4 
a ' ea? dnp Sir Edward. Grey is forming,a Murder Club ae 
Marianne : “ Mon Dieu, I believe thenbrate with Serbians as active members, as he failed in ] 
means to stay with me for ever!” his attempts on Sir Roger Casement. a 
‘ } 
; Í ts 
The Two Debtors. Posi 
Re er ae TE a). ae 


Í 
eee ‘ 4 
“Here, Albert, your debt to mè js now 60 i ; 


million francés. : 


i i e r Ea 
Kladderadatsch]. Pia - |: Die 
The Star of Bethlehem : U.S.A. sles : 
Zel 


ae $ Tagi F lo} S 3 ye, i 
The Allies’ rulers hastening to exchange their Kiadderadatsond ; 


treasure for arms. “ Quite right, John, and your debt AE. 
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Suffragettes at the Front. 


mien tenga amet 


“We will show that women are as good as 
men.” 


KY Simplicissimus.) (Munich. 
Italian War Fever. 

Tue Aries: “How can we stoke it: still 

more ? our coal is failing.” 


Lustige Blätter.) * 


F 7 TS 5 Bertin. 
Die Muskete } a [Vienna. [Bertin 


The Unhappy Edward. The Prize Grabber. 
“Mother, cover up that star; here comes a * Wow long are you going to let that fellow 
Zepp!” oa : ; step on your corns ? ” : 


e 
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i . . af . 
a Tus article, written by Dr. Ivan Yovitchévite 
g State of Montenegro, is repr 

ar markable for its clear grasp of the situ 

5 e 


the conclusion of the fighting. 


Ix an authorised interview for The American 
Review of Reviews, last summer, I ventured 
to prédict that war was imminent in Europe, 
and that the principal causes of war lay 
smouldering in the 
Balkans, which I had 
pictured as a slumber- 
ing volcano with three 
craters. My boldness 
in predicting the 
future appeared most 
presumptuous, per- 
haps the more so 
since the twentieth 
century is not an age 
= Of prophets. 

Seas >. Yet from my 
-~ thorough knowledge 
of the situation in 
the Balkans I was 
practically certain 
that one of the 

> craters would burst 
forth and inflame -all 

Europe. I would be - 
_ very happy if I had 
been mistaken. 

Alas, my prophecy 
was fulfilled’ and the 
second Balkan 
crater’ —that is to < 
say,. the  ill-feeling © 

between Serbia and 
Austria — even- , 


¢; and for many months the horrors of 
var have Increased at a frightful rate, the 
imber of the dead, the maimed, the widows 
Lor phans recei : 


s lie in ruins; entire 
ged by fire, and the armies, 
lust, have become such 
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for help to be sent to the brave Montenegrins, | 
food shortage, and we likewise commend the appeal to the British public. 


Dr. Ivan: Yovitchévitch, 


Seeretary-General of the Council of State 
of Montenegro, : 


eny «ast the spark that set Europe on 


ing a daily increment. 
` one another like the lowest savages, to th 


ation and the precise declaration’ of the 


positions in which the several belligerents may be expected to find themselves after 
Dr, Albert Shaw appeals to his American supporters 


who are in great distress through 


savages that they respect nothing that lies 
in their path. In: the light of these horrible 
disasters one is obliged to conclude that there 
is but little difference between the warriors 
of to-day and the bar- 
barian hordes. of the | 
Huns, who, under the . 
leadership of their 
chief, Attila, sacked 
a part of Southern 
Europe; itis this that 
has covered the twen- 
ticth century with 
shame. 
Sad and impressive | 
instances are the evil ~ 
- deeds of the German 
armics. that hurled 
themselves like a 
plague upon unhappy 
Belgium. These armies i 
committed such atro- | 
cities that the ‘whole i 


world was- stupefied j 
and dumbfounded. | 
They burned towns — 


and villages, massact= — 
ing on their way men, 
women, and. children. — 
The Austrian armies 

did the same thing m 
the countries that they 
occupied for a time} — 
of this the poor Serb 4 


nation knows something. The armies of the | 


other belligerents will do identically the same 
as soon as they arrive in the countries inhably 
‘ted by the German race. Europe is, then, 4 
hell, and its inhabitants ate devils who Ki 


everlasting shame of our twentieth-eentu 
civilisation. ` 


j 


EUROPE—AFTER THE WAR. * 


A BALKAN STATESMAN’S PREDICTIONS. 


h, Secretary-General of the Council of * 
inted from The American Review of Reviews, and is re- 
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How Long will this Lamentable Situation Continue ? 


e The duration of this war is a matter of 
world-wide concern. May I be permitted to 
express my opinion that the contest must 
continue for a long time and for this reason : 
A half-year has passed since the beginning 
of hostilities and the belligerents are at about 
the same point that they were at the outset, 
so far as victory is concerned. It is true 
that the losses are cnormous, but who are 
the vanquished and who are the victors ? 

It is indisputable that this question re- 
mains unanswered up to this moment, and 
each belligerent is still animated with the 
firm resolve to conquer, and with the same 
hope that was cherished in the first days of 
hostilities. The second reason that makes 
me believe that this deplorable situation 
must last a long time is this: The two great 
giants, worthy combatants one of the other, 
for their strength, intrepidity and tactics, 
the Russian and the German, who are the 
preponderant factors in this monstrous 
struggle do not seem to want to engage in a 
decisive combat. They are like two wrest- 
lers who are afraid of each other and delay 
taking the hazard of a grapple; each, 
circling his adversary, hopes to conquer him 
when his strength is exhausted. . 3 

When these two big European antagonists, 
the Russian and the German, employ the 
tactics of two fear-struck wrestlers, it goes 
without saying that the European war will 


continue for a considerable period, granting 


that the two antagonists are equally matched 
in their economic and physical strength and 
in the matter of their moral. te 

It appears incontestable that the horrors 
of this war, which are without parallel, will 
continue for a lengthy period, and that the 
unfortunate people must endure more suffer- 
ing and atrocities without number. 


How will the Terrible Struggle End ? 


. The second question, not less interesting, 
is to know how this European war will end. 
When the hostilities began it was extremely 
difficult to give an opinion on either side, but 
one can say now that the chances of victory 
are on the side of Russia and her allies. One 
can say that the German plan has failed. 

his plan was to fall suddenly upon France 
and crush her completely before the concen- 
tration of the Russian armies could be ac- 


_ complished, and*then, thanks to her network 


of railroads, transport the German troops to 
the Russian frontier and defeat the armies 


gaining possession 


VAR. 


ë ites: 
of the Czar before their complete mobilisa- “Se 
tion could be effected, But on one side the _ s 
heroic resistance of the Belgians and on the >, 
other the quick mobilisation of the Russians 
caused Germany to change her plans and 
transport a large part of her forces to Kast 3 
Prussia, which General Rennenkampf had a 
penetrated with a Russian army. That saved 


Paris and perhaps the whole French army. a i 

Austria-Hungary on her side was per ‘ie 
suaded that Serbia and Montenegro would z 
be subdued in a short time, and that, once in E 


touch with Bulgaria and Turkey, shé would 


force Rumania to join the two other States 3 
against Russia, However, the heroie re- ae 
sistance of the Serbs and the Montenegrins Z 
astonished the whole world, and because of ae 


the three above-mentioned facts, the plans 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary could not 
be carried out. And this*plan having failed 
at the beginning of the war, it has no chance 
whatever of succeeding in the future. 

Therefore it appears that the European s 
war cannot be brought to an end by decisive Rr 
battles, but only by the complete exhaustion ` s 
of one of the parties, and as Germany and 
Austria-Hungary are comparatively in a 
state of blockade, one can say without fear 
of being mistaken that these two Powers will 
be the more quickly exhausted; their ad- 
versaries being masters of the sea, they can 
without doubt resist longer from an economie _ 
point of view. f 

To conclude, then, we can say with cer- 
tainty that the Russians and their allies 
have the best of it, and that this terrible 
struggle will end in the complete defeat of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


The Probable Consequences. 


And what will be the result? The out- 
come of the present war may be conceived 3 
thus : am 
“ First: Russia will expand at the expense 
of Austria-Hungary, will annex Galicia, and 
will demand from Turkey the occupation of 
Constantinople and a part of Asia Minor. 

Second: France will E her two former 
provinces of Alsace and L rraine. = 
Third: England will 


Ba 


A 
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reward for a struggle not less stoical the two 
Austrian provinces peopled by the Serb race. 

Sixth: Italy, as a reward for her neutrality, 
would receive the provinces of Austria- 
Hungary inhabited by Italians. 

Seventh; Roumania for the same reason 
would reecive Bukovina, an Austrian pro- 
yinee peopled largely by Rumanians. 

As to Turkey, which has been dragged into 


-the war by German political intrigue, she 


will be erased from the map as an independent 
country. It will be the same with Albania ; 
for her. inhabitants, who are in a state of 
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perpetual anarchy, cannot long exist as an 
independent people. 

This, then, is my view of the conditions 
that will be imposed upon the coaquered, 
Perhaps changes may be even greater; for 
it is possible that Austria-Hungary, like 
"Turkey, may cease to exist as an independent 
empire. Nor is it inconceivable that certain 
provinces might be snatched from Germany, 
as, for example, German Poland. But here 
you have in a few words my opinion of the 
actual situation now existing in Europe, and 
my predictions for the future. 


OS E 
GREATER SCANDINAVIA. 


Jurtus Morirzen, whose services to the 
well known, 
Review, 


cause of international peace are 
writing in Zhe North American 
explains the full significance of the Malmö 
Conference at which the Kings of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway took counsel together 
on behalf of their respective countries. 
These northern neighbours had no ‘quarrel 
-with any of the belligerents, but this has not 
saved them from the peril of yielding their 
neutrality. As Mr. Moritzen says :—— 


With England Denmark has for decades main- 
tained the very closest association. Ever since 
the Danish princess won the esteem of the 
British nation —first as the wife of the Prince of 
Wales and subsequently as the Queen of England 
— Alexandra became the strong link in the chain 
that gave international stability to the little 
Northern land. There is no denying the fact 
that Denmark found security in those royal 
matches which good Queen Louise arranged 
between her daughters and the scions of Great 
Britain and Russia. It is probably true that as 
Empress of all the Russias Dagmar wielded a 
considerable mastery over Alexander, and that 
this daughter of Scandinavia let no opportunity 
go by for aiding the country of her nativity. 
Wedged in, as it were, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic, Denmark had no reason to doubt 
that with powerful neighbours to the left and 
right as friends Danish: soil would be kept 
inviolate. In addition, England had come to 
look upon the Danes as their purveyors of food- 

stuffs. Danish butter and bacon and eggs found 
ready markets in the British Isles, while the 
sayings banks of Denmark piled up deposits in 
consequence. ` : 


š ae 
The position of Sweden was somewhat 
more critical owing to fears of- Russian 


aggression, which fears have been unduly 


stimulated by German agents, and Norway 
in less degree shared the same indefinite 
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feeling of danger. The conference, however, 
hag served to weld these nations together :— 

And now Denmark and Norway and Sweden 
stand a unit for the preservation of their own 
independence and the sa feguarding of the neutral 
principle. The war may go On ; still one section 
of Europe will hardly undergo a geographical 
change when 
belligerents will find a way to respect a neutrality 


the conflict comes to an end. The © 


that may be considered the one bright spot on | 


the sombre European canvas. In that direction 
Scandinavia may extend hands across the sea, 
for while the citizens of the United States, like 


those of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, have a 


right to their opinions, and are privileged to 
place their sympathies where they wish, no 


Governments more so than the North American | 


Republic and the three northern nations of Europe 


are aiming to make neutrality effective, for their 


own sake, as well 
some parts of the world from the devastating 


war that most likely will be the last permitted | 


by an outraged civilisation. 


as for the purpose of saving | 


The following extract has a special interest | 


for our readers :— 


That greater Scandinavia which may be con) 


sidered a concrete fact already cannot record 


the events which led to the Malmö meeting i 
without taking account of Nicholas IJ.’s peace 


reseript, however much out of harmony 


that | 


incident in Russia’s history appears when viewed | 


in the light of the present. When W. T: Stead 


made his noteworthy tour of the courts of Europë | 


to learn how the various nations felt about the 


Czar’s summons, he met in Rome Byornstjerne | 


Björnson. Asked his opinion regarding the 
peace rescript of the Russian Emperor, Björnson 
replied by asserting that the small countries 
should now combine politically so as to present 
a solid front before the Powers. The germ o 


Mr. Stead’s desired United States of 


Europe | 
reposed in that proposal of the Norwegian, since | 


| 


Björnson insisted that Belgiumand Holland and i 


Switzerland should be members with the Scan 
dinavian countries of this league of minor States: 


$ 
i 
4 


f 


any, 
here | 
Í the | 
and 


. The | 
trality | 
pot on | 
rection | 
ie sea, | 
s, like | 
have a. 


mitted i 


nter 
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_A DANISH VIEW: EXTEND FREE T 


To the Editor of Yur Review or Reviews. 

Sir,—As, I think, your oldest Danish 
subscriber (of twenty years’ standing) I 
make bold to accept the recent invitation to 


readers lo suggest a general arrangement at 


the end of the present war—an arrangement 
by which, as far as possible, a blessed Gimle 
may come out of the present Ragnarok. 

I take it that the aim should be:—(1) 
Risk of future war minimised; involving 


(2) Reduction of armaments ; ` (3) Reign of 


justice and liberty for all oppressed nationalities 
capable of self-government. i : 

Vuture wars are best prevented by avoiding 
their two chief incentives: (a) national 
hatred (a wish to do others harm), and (b) 
supposed national interest in war (the desire 
to do yourselves good). § 

(a) To avoid national animosity, the final 
peace should involve the least possible 
humiliation or oppression to any nation. 
The fundamental principle of the settlement 
should be the right of each nationality to join 
the State it prefers—or to start a new State, 
if of workable size—all on the principle that 
the rights of government rest on the consent 
of the governed. 

On this fundamental principle workable 
boundaries must be drawn. By a plebiscite 
Germany would probably lose parts of Alsacc- 
Lorraine, of Slesvig, and of her Polish 
provinees—most of those 4,000,000 of forced 
German subjects, who are unable to speak 
the German language, and hindered” in 
speaking their own. $ 

Austria would break up, parts going to 
Roumania, parts to Servia, Russia, or Poland 


(reformed under the Czar as King). The 


ancient kingdom of Bohemia might be 
resuscitated, the German provinces might 
join Germany ; while the 9,000,000 Magyars 
would form a State with only themselves to 


Turkey would disappear from Europe. 


the Balkans heing rearranged as nearly as 
possible on lines of nationality, or, more — 


correctly, of popular choice. — 


d eGangotr 


No German province should be forced into — 
another State. Evil should not be repaid 
by evil. And the German colonies should 
all be returned to Germany, except Kiau- — 
chau, for the development of which full 
compensation should be paid by the new 
owner (China 7). 

(b) Most of the supposed gains from war 
would disappear by the establishment of 
Free Trade by all participants in the war (or 
peace), With free trade all talk of “ Con- 
quering new markets’ by war must cease ; 
the position of boundaries becomes as in- 
different commercially as it now is for postal — 
matters. “ Access to the sea” will be as 
free to all States as it now is to the State 
of Ohio. = 

The German Army and Navy should be 
reduced to a local gendarmerie. For twenty- 
five years Germany should not enlist any 
recruits, or make or import any implements _ 
of war. The rest of Europe should guarantec 
the integrity and liberty of Germany, 

The yearly saving to Germany, sa 
£100,000,000, would be ample for intere 
and sinking-fund for a war indemnity 
£1,500,000,000, which Germany should pa 
to the actual sufferers by the war. 

The armaments of all other nations 
then be reduced to one-third, or still J 
later; all at the disposal of The H 
Tribunal. The enormous saving woul 
rebuild what the war has ruined. 
some years the Germans would underst 
that the settlement meant nei 
tion- nor oppression- to them, an 
Germany was perfectly free to elop 
wealth, resources, and natural 
Germany might, without res 
kind. take her place as a 
the community of European 
struggle need Ie € 

thi 
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PRAISE AND BLAME. 


6 eS = eas 


BELOVED ENGLAND. : 


Wer have purposely refrained from bce- 
smirching our pages with any quotation anor 
Lissauer’s notorious * Hymn of Hate,” but 

A x $i 
once more we are reminded that out of evil 
for Helen Gray Cone has 


good may come, 
heen moved to hymn “A Chant of Love for 
Atlantic 


- England,” which appears in The 
Monthly :— 
A song of hate is a song of Hell ; 
Some there be that sing it well. 
Let them sing it loud and long, 
F We lift our hearts in a loftier song : 
We lift our hearts to Heaven above, 
Singing the glory of her we loye— 
England ! i 


Glory of thought and glory of deed, 
Glory of Hampden and Runnymede ; 
Glory of ships that sought far goals, 
Glory of swords and glory of souls! 
Glory of songs mounting as birds, 
Glory immortal of magical words ; 
Glory of Milton, glory of Nelson, 

` Tragical glory of Gordon and Scott ; 
Glory of Shelley, glory of Sidney, 
Glory transcendent that perishes not— 
Hers is the story, hers be the glory, 

England ! 


q Shatter her beauteous breast ye may ; 
‘The Spirit of England-none can slay ! 
Dash the bomb on the dome of Paul’s— 
Deem ye the fame of the Admiral falls ? 
Pry the stone from the chancel floor—_ 
Dream ye that Shakespeare shall live no 
-= more? $ 

there is the giant shot that kills — 
ordsworth walking the old green hills ? 
ple the red rose on the ground— 

3 is Beauty while earth spins round 
ind her, burn her with fire, 


K 


S acred scorn, 
that are yet unborn ; 
lendor eternal, 


1 


Say that the fault is Mammon’s, Antichrist’s, 


90,000, people. 


OUR WRONG. 

We reprint the following poem by Ethel 
Sidgwick from The Westminster Gazette; it 
feelingly represents the conviction of many 
who in their hearts admit that their “ sins 
of omission” have served to produce the 
present calamitous reign of the pawers of | 


evil :— E 
THE LIST. d 

Killed—on the twenty-first—a month ago— | 
| 


The child that slew him? Dead, no doubt, as 


well.— lag 
Say that some powerful fate has willed it so, | 
‘And both were doomed, for years before they | 
fell ; i 


Or that high God’s you'd hire to grind the mill — 
Of murder. . . . Cease, you mouthing moralists, a 
The fault is ours—yours—mine, if so you will. 


hese bear the brunt: their fathers stood the | 
test. E. 

We sought and scrawled and skirmished to | 

depict ; Be 

Honour :—we languished over Right : we dressed | 

Peace in sweet melody and measures strict. q 


We had the ease to ponder, space to plan, 
Leisure to dream upon a world to come— 

Not this !—we staked our penny-piece for man, 
Sacrificed, some of us; and suffered, some » A 


All that we would not stake for good, these must : 3 
_ Their choice is short because we chaffered long +, 
Our penalty, their crown !—when all is dust, 

They shall be justified, who reap our wrong. oS 


We Shall be judged. For every truth half-sai 
Each thought subservient, each divided aim, | 
We shall be spurned for them. Go, dear young | 
dead, - : : 
Assume your honours—we reserve our sham 


Cracow, the capital of Austrian Poland, i 

a place rich in memories of departed glories 

_ And memory and glory alike are enshrined iD 
its magnificent churches. There are thirty : 

six churches for a town of*something 
— K. E. Royps, in 


Treasury. 


ee 
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“O wad some power the giftie gie us 


mea 
Tuz CAOTAIM 
SAID HE WASN'T 
TAKIN” HO CHANCES | 
With THEM THERE 7 
| GERMAN + 
SUBMARINES” 


Sa a eae 


Evening Sun.) {New York. 


A Suggestion to Foreign Ship Captains 


who have been flying the American flag to 
protect themselves. 


hel 
it To see oursels as oth eg 
ers see us.” — Burns. 
any 
sins 
the 
s of 
t, as | 
| 
they 
iS, ! 
2mill | 
lists, | 
will. | 
1 the | | 
od. to | 
| 
| 
essed i Cape Times.) 
ict. e, The Pirate Navy. 
j Tue Pirate (up-to-date): “Got any guns 
i j about you ?” 
7 | Tuer Vicrims : ** No—o, we haven't.” 
man, a Tne Prrare: * Well! Now for a glorious 
me a | * victory !” 5 
Me The German Navy's campaign against 
nusti | : tee R = À 
i England is mainly confined to attacks on unde- 
long i. fended coast towns and unarmed merchantmen, 


t, 
ng. 
-said, 


{ aim, | 


young 


hame 


nd, is 
ores: 
ed in 


pirty- | 


over 


The i 


PEENE TE NO D EEES 


g Mucha] a = (Warsaw, 
William Declares a Blockade on 


England. 


Inquirer.) 


- Germany under All. 
= By ee ene 
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De Amsterdammer] 


The Animal-Tamer in Distress. 

Joun Buru: “That’s a fine thing! I have 
taught my Japanese jockey to ride nicely in 
Inglish fashion, and there he goes with the 
Chinese dragon while Pye gol my hands full 
here!” 


eee Spade ee 

Japan’s demands on China have called 
forth comment both in Holland and the 
United States; both cartoons suggest 


that Japan has practically annexed China. Sien [Newark Urai | 


Le Rire looks on the destruction of the 
Zeppelins as Divine judgment. Everybody Busy. j ae 


Punch.) (Melbourne. ae 
: ae Kaiser’s Sword. Le Rire.) pans, 
Tne Kaiser: “ What! Havent ee 1 6 j 

enous Aghtine T” : Havent you had The Voice of Ged. 
KircnENeR : “ Enough? Why, Im only “You 


Just going to begin !” kill women and children; I will 


destroy you all!” 
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Le Cri de Paris.) 


Amiable Neutrality. L'Asino.) 


An Italian View. 


The equilibrist Salandra performed on the 
assistance . . . some day or other!” nose of the great William. 
) £ 


“Courage, Servia, we shall come to your 


Le Cri de Paris is sarcastic as to the continued neutrality of Roumania and Italy. The 
conduct of the latter country calls forth outspoken comment from the Italian papers themselves. 


Pasquino suggests that the opening of the Dardanelles will be used by England to influence 
Italy. 


1l. Mondo Umerjstico.] [Rome. 


Pasquino.) . : > arin. 
Mans : “ When are you going to enter ?” The Deering of the Dardencies 
Vicror Emmaxuer : “In the last Act; it is me slong ei oe COPEN = 
only the first that is now being played. wi yog 
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Touran [Providenco U.S.A. | ceu 
A Slender Hold. : or 

RE: | col 

Bi 


z5 Gh G Sib Breer arch, 


De Amsterdammer.] 
Rations : 200 grammes. 
Micuex: “Just a little tighter!” 


Chicago News.) ane = 
Interned—for the Duration of - With the Sick Man. 
* the War! The Camel with two humps. 


(Paris. 


our Canadian Subscribers kindly note that, in consequence of an increase in the pos 
ines sent from Great Britain to Canada, the Subscription Rate for ‘‘ The Review of Reviews Rus: 
7/6 for twelve months, instead of 7|- as heretofore? Our British friends who send subscript and 


for Canada are also asked to note this change. * 


‘ollection, Haridwar 
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y y \HE Russian Empire will be one 
i of the most important factors 
A 


- In the future development of 
Europe, and on it and the British Empire 
will depend the peace or otherwise of the 
world, After the 
these ` two 
empires will be 
the 
ful 
of 


Powers 


War 
most power- 
for 
Great 
the con- 
flict will have bled 
them least white. 


nations, 


the 


bm a 


Under these cir- 
| cumstances the 
only possible 
course for Great 


Britain is co- 
operation with 
Russia ; any other 
course will inevit- 
ably lead to frie- 
tion and war. By 
co-operation and 
friendship, thetwo 
Empires can 
j secure the peace- 
i fuldevelopment of 
Europe. This does 
not mean that 
they can secure 
this end without 
the assistance. of 
all the other European Powers, which, of 
course, is essential; but should there be 
unfriendly feeling between them, then 
future strife is inevitable. 

There is nothing to prevent the utmost 
friendliness between the two countries, 
except the enormous ignorance in this 
country regarding Russia. The picture 


Photo by] 


pax most Englishmen see is that of snow. 
Te bombs, secret police, and Siberian prisons. 
es for A picture further from the truth could 
ps hardly be imagined. — But knowledge of 
iptions Russia’s internal polities, of her people, 


and of her aspirations, there is practically 
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| , RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN, 


COMMUNION AND CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL. 


none. Few English people have visited and 
studied Russia, and but few books have 
been written on the subject, and these have 
been read only by a cornparatively select 
company. The only Russian questions that ` 
have agitated i 
Great Britain are 
those which are 
the result of her 
bad qualities, 
which have been 
flourished before E 
our eyes, while her Ta 
many virtues are E: 
never mentioned, a 
with the natural 
result that she has 
to a large extent 


been judged 
simply on her 
vices. That the 


Russian has vices 
is inevitable, since 
no nation is per- 
fect; but though 
the Russian aa 
nature is, in many 
respects, very 
different to the 
British, in other 
respects there is 
a wonderful simi- 
larity. There are ` 
; no inherent differ- 
ences which can prevent the fullest friend- 
ship and goodwill between the two 
nations once a full understanding of 
each other is attained; in fact. quite the 
contrary. 3 
The Russian government, which inci- 
dentally is the only form of government 
which can deal with Russia as she is at 
present, may seem to us to be antiquated 
and reactionary, and has done many 
things which are contrary to our sense of 
right and justice; Russia admittedly ha 
not advaneed so far as Great Britain in the 
direction of democratic government, but 


(Stephen Grahani. 
A Russian Pilgrim on the way to Jerusalem 
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that is chiefly because she began late ; 
her progress along that path, when once 
she started, has been remarkable, and has 
heen equalled by no other country m 
Her late start was due entirely 


Europe. 
to her geographical position :— 

Living on an immense plain which stretches 
far into Asia, her population was for centuries 
constantly exposed to the incursions of lawless. 
predatory hordes, and this life-and-death struggle 
culminated in the so-called Mongol domination, 
during which her native princes were tributary 
vassals of the great Tartar Khan. Under such 
circumstances she could hardly be expected 
to make much social progress, and she was 
further impeded by difficulties of intercourse 
with the more favoured nations of the West, 
from whom she was separated by differences 
of language, customs and religious beliefs. It 
was as if Europe had been divided into two halves 
by a formidable barrier, which condemned the 
unfortunate Russians to isolation.* 

All her energies were required to estab- 
lish herself firmly on this plain, and it 
was not till that was accomplished could 
she turn her attention to the question of 
internal development. It was only in 
1861 that Russia was able to embark upon 
any large measure of reform. In that year 
Alexander IT. liberated the serfs, whereby 
millions of peasants were freed and put in 
possession of allotments of land. To deal 
with the new conditions, the Zemstvos, or 
Provineial and District Councils, com- 
posed of elected representatives of the 
gentry, the peasantry, and the towns- 
people, were established to deal with local 
administration. These Zemstvos have ever 
since been the strongholds of progress, 
and forerunners of constitutionalism in 


Russia. The Judicial system was re- 


formed at the same time. 


Thus a little over fifty years ago slavery , 


existed in Russia, and now she possesses 


a National Elective Assembly in the Duma, 


which, though it has not much power, is 
yet a check on the autocracy, and is an 
earnest of more to come. This is, indeed, 
remarkable progress, and we need not fear 
for its eventual continuance. 

» Russian progress is accomplished in a 


* Our Russian Ally, by Sir Donald Mackenzie 
_ Wallace. Macmillan, 2d. “a eee 


different manner to that .in Great 
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Britain. It is not a steady forward moye- 
ment, but consists of great leaps forward 
followed invariably by reactionary retreat, 
This apparently inevitable period of re- 
action after reform is due to the national 
characteristic of the Russian tempera- 
ment, which is— 

an intense impatience to obtain gigantic results 
in an incredibly short space of time. Unlike 
the English, who ‘crawl cautiously along the 
rugged path of progress, looking attentively 
to the right and to the left, and seeking to 
avoid obstacles and circumvent opposition 
by conciliation and compromise, the Russian 
dashes boldly into the unknown, keeping his 
cye fixed on the distant goal and striving to 
follow a bee-line, regardless of obstacles and 
pitfalls. The natural consequence is that his 
moments of sanguine enthusiasm are frequently 
followed by hours of depression bordering on 
despair, when he is inclined to attribute his 
failure to some malign influence rather than to 
his own recklessness. When in this depressed 


mood the more violent natures are apt to have — 


recourse to extreme measures, (Wallace:) 
Again and again the violent action of the 
reformers has led to excesses which have 
given the Government the excuse for. 
repressive and reactionary measures, all 
of which have attracted the notice of the 
outside world.’ The great advances that 
Russia has already made is a certain 
promise that the progress will continue, 
and the welding together of the nation by 
this war will give it a further impetus. 
The reiterated statement of the Germans 
as to the Russians being barbarians finds 
belief nowhere, as a reference to her large 
contribution to every branch of science, 
art, and literature at once confirms.t 
Russia has the finest material in the 
world from which to produce a democratic 
country. Her peasants, of whom Mr. 
Stephen Graham has given such illuminat- 
mg accounts—numbering 140 million, oF 
more than 80 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion—are inherently democratic. Scattere 


in small villages, they own most of the | 


arable land in Russia. Each village 1$ 
přactically a small republic owning lan 
on a communal system; their affairs at© 


regulated by the Mir, or vilage council, W 
. 3 T 


t See Russia's Gift to the World. Hodder 


Mackail. 
& Stoughton. 2d. Mackai 
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which 
*@ vse NEV 
pointe is 
fully de- 
bated. 
The Cen- 
tral Go- 
vernment 
scarcely 
touches 
the village 
except as 
regards 
the collec- 
tion of 
taxes, the 
provision 
of police, 
and draw- 
ing con- 
seripts for 
the army. 
The Russian peasant is almost univers- 
ally praised both by the pro- and anti- 
Russians. He alone of the peoples of 
Kurope is truly and naturally religious. 


Photo by) 


His religion is based on common sense. . . 
The first and cardinal point of the peasant’s 
whole outlook on life is that he believes in God, 
and that he sees the will of God in all things, 
and that he regards a man who disbelieves in 
God as something abnormal, and not only 
abnormal, but silly. He believes in God because 
it seems to him nonsensical not to do so.* 


This enables him to. do much that in 
other countries would be impossible. 
He is uneducated, to be sure, but has 
sound practical common sense, Ina short 
time he will no longer be uneducated. 
Great strides of late have been made in 
the establishment of schools all over the 
country. This is due chiefly to the efforts 
of the Zemstvos. The Russian peasant 
is anxious to learn, and especially such as 
have left the farm for the industrial life. 
As yet the peasant has had practically no - 


. influence on the forms of government, but 


with fuller education, he will be the 
determining factor, and it is probable that 


* The Mainsprings of Russia by the Won. Maurice 
Baring. Nelson. 2s. net. 


RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


A Russian Wedding Party. 
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he will al- 
ways be 
actuated 
by his de- 
mocratic 
principles, 

It is cer- 
tain that 
Russia has 
along way 
to go be- 


fore she 
reaches 
the star- 


dard of 
constitu- 
tion al 
freedom 
enjoyed 


Stephen Graham, 


by tbe 
countries 
of the 


West, as it will be a difficult task to 
encroach on the firmly intrenched bureau- 
cracy, but that she will attain thet 
end is certain. Britain’s endeavour must 
be to help and encourage Russia on 
her way to greater development. To 
do this she must get to know the Rus- 
sian character and ideals in all its 
aspects. The bad side of Russia has been 
put continuously before us, but fully to 
extend friendship and help we must not be 
content with knowing only one side, but 
must study the true Russian, and we shall 
find that he is a person with whorn we can 
enter into the fullest communion and 
co-operation. 


The need for mutual knowledge and understanding 
is being felt in all directions. Ata meeting summoued 
by the Speaker the Russia Society was inaugurated 
to promote a thorough understanding between the 
peoples of Great Britain and Russia. The proposal 
obtained immediate support from every quarter. A 
message was received from the King in which he 
expressed his “hearty sympathy with every effort 
made to promote and maintain a complete and 
Jasting understanding between the peoples of the 
British and Russian Empires.’ A message of 
sympathy has also been received from the Tsar. 

Those who are anxious to know about the true 
Russia could not do better than join the Societv. 
Its office is at present at 47 Victoria Street. and all 
particulars can he obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. James Maleolm. 


Dr. Brenp’s article in The Nineteenth 
Century on “ The Passing of the Child”. is 
intrinsically the most important paper sub- 
mitted for the consideration of thinking men 
and women for many along day. That this 
is no academic discussion may be gathered 
from the writer’s prelude :— 


There is no need to emphasise the importance 
of maintaining the population of these islands so 
long as weight of numbers is the most potent 
factor in determining the issue of war. The 
growing size of the Allies’ armies affords good 
reason for believing that the present struggle will 
end in a manner satisfactory to the British 
people, but immediate success alone would be a 
far from adequate recompense for the terrible 
cost incurred. ‘To posterity will fall the task of 
seeing that what is now gained is kept. Optimists 
say that this war will end war, and though the 
future may show that to be the case, it would be 
= too dangerous to act on the belief and not to take 
all reasonable precautions against the possibility 
of having at some future time again to meet our 
present or other foes. International animosities 
persist for long periods, and nations have dis- 
played astonishing powers of recuperation after 
defeat. The hatred of England which has arisen 
in Germany may, if she is beaten, leave a bitter 
and sullen people filled with a desire some day 
= to wipe out their humiliation. Against this 
hostility neither battleships nor fortresses are 
likely to suffice, if there should be marked dis- 
parity in numbers. The purpose of this article 
is to show that changes have occurred, and are 
ill taking place, in our population which point 
: the conclusion that the population of Germany, 
_ already much the greater, will in ensuing decades 
_ tend more 


Unless the most vigor- 
ounteract these changes, 
y be confronted with a 
an that we have had to 
resent effort may have 


unaided — 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE. | 
REVIEWS. | 


“THE AXE IS LAID UNTO THE ROOT OF THE TREES?" 


: 7 
i Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 


_ should approximate at an average rate of 0° p% 


a 


Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; i 
Another race the following spring supplies, is 4 
They fall successive, and successive rise.—Pope’s “Iliad.” | 


reference to vital statistics, affected as these | 
are by many considerations which do not at | 
first sight appear. This paper contains all | 
the essential figures, but the writer is at pains | 
to insert the qualifying conditions which | 
materially modify obvious, but incorrect, | 
conclusions. Dr. Brend examines all avail- 
able information and suggests the following | 
“ exceedingly probable developments ” :— 


(1) A further continuous fall in the birth-rate, | 
owing to the spread of the practice of preventing | 
conception, and possibly also to the further ; 
diminution in the proportion of married persons, — 
and to the increased postponement of marriage, | 
In addition, the fall will be increased by the rise 
in the average age of the population, brought 
about by the heavy- fall which has arenty 
oceurred, but has not yet produced its full effect, 
the ultimate effect of the further fall which may A 
be anticipated, and the probable continuance | 

q 


emigration of young persons. a 
(2) A diminution in the rate of fall of the death- A 
rate, followed by a period during which the rate — 
will remain more or less constant and which may | 
already have been reached, and then a steady | 
tise. These changes will be produced by the 
rise in the average age of the population agam; | 
as in (1), due to the decline of the birth-rate In 
the past, and the further decline which may be | 
expected in the future. They may be masked 
for a time by a real decline in mortality owing t 
improved conditions, but the effect of this 
become Jess and less as tts natural limit 
approached. On the other hand, they may 
accelerated by increased emigration. 3 4 
The margin between the birth-rate and tà 
death-rate is now 10:2. It may be highly ra 
predict when this will disappear, but if the fi 


annum (and this is only about what the average 
fall in the birth-rate alone has been during ree 
years), twenty years will see a’stationary Po 
tion in this country. (ores) 


The writer then proceeds to a study of 
conditions existing in European cou 
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and makes the following comparison between 
*Germany and this country :— 


In 1917 the population of Germany exceeded 
that of the United Kingdom by more than twenty 
millions. For many years its rate of increase 
has heen the greater. Between 1901 and 1911, 
while the United Kingdom added 3,760,362 to 
its population, an increase of 9 per cent., Germany 
added 8,561,239, an increase of 15 per cent. The 
birth-rate in Germany in 1911 was 4-2 per thou- 
sand higher than that in the United Kingdom. 
It has fallen frorn the fairly constant neighbour- 
hood of 86 during the later years of the last 
century, but it is of the greatest importance to 
notice that the fall in Germany did not begin 
until about 1902, and has only become consider- 
able during quite recent years. As already 
explained, full effect of the fall on the 
population is not felt for a considerable time. 
In this country the decline began about 1877.. It 
is quite possible that Germany may eventually 
reach the statie condition, which has almost been 
reached in France, and which this country appears 
to be approaching, but now, in 1915, Germany is 
only where we were in 1890. As regards the 
immediate future Germany starts with an 
advantage over us of twenty-five years. 

The death-rate in Germany in 1911 was 25 
higher than that in the United Kingdom, and the 
infant mortality rate was 192 as compared with 
125. There is therefore much more scope for 
reduction of the death-rate in Germany, and 
especially of the infant mortality rate, than in 
the United Kingdom. 

Taking all the factors into consideration, 
therefore, there seems to be good reason for 
believing that if Germany does not lose an 
appreciable part of her population as a result of 


the 


SUBSIDISE THE MIDDLE CLASSES! 


Tis seems to be the only conclusion one 
is expected to draw from Mrs. Richardson’s 
article on “The Professional Classes, The 
War, and the Birth-Rate ” in Lhe Nineteenth 
Century. After detailing the pains and 
penalties of the middle-class family the writer 
says: “ England will have to devise some 
means of financial relief if she wishes her 
middlé classes to continue to exist as a leaven- 
ing mass between the rising Democracy and 
the Aristocracy of both wealth and birth.” 
We think the argument might have been 


. advanced on wider grounds, and until the 


middle classes have taken a leaf from the 
trades-unionist?s book and learned the lessons 
of combination and organisation few will be 
found to offer consolation of the kind 
indicated. 
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the War, her numbers relatively to ours will 
Increase very largely during the next twenty or 
thirty years. We cannot tell yet what internal 
effects the War will have in that country. Tt 
may be that a period of terrible depression must 
be gene through which will send up the death- 
rate, check efforts at social reform, and encourage 
emigration. There is also the actual loss of lite 
in the field to be remembered, but the effect of 
this will not be so great as a diminution of popula- s 
tion which included women. On the other x 
hand, the intense national consciousness of the 
Germans may, if they are beaten, engender: a 
desire for revenge in the future which might be 
more effective in arresting the decline of the 
birth-rate than anything we can hope to do in 
this country. 


The article ends with a note of grave 
warning :— 


The artificial restriction of the family is a new 3 
feature in the history of mankind which has not 
so far received the attention from the detached, 
biological’ point of view that it deserves. Yet 
it may have effects ultimately more stupendous 
and far-reaching than any of those great move- 
ments of the past-——migrations, conquests, 
epidemics, religious changes—which, beginning 
in prehistoric times, have so profoundly in- — 
fluenced human development. In this country, S 
with one exception, the process began earlier 
and has gone further than among any other 
people. Unless we can—and quickly, too—reduce 
our infant mortality to an extent hitherto un- 
hoped for, can improve conditions of life so that 
our young people no longer seek for happiness or — 
opportunity abroad, and can awaken the national 
conscience on the question of births, the future of - 
our nation is grave. 


Mrs. Richardson regards the middle class 
as the “ backbone of England,” which owin 
to its high standard of living finds it difficult 
to make both ends meet. She says :— z 


Now, to go back to the beginning of th 
question, the birth-rate itself, I most emphħat 
cally deny that this is low in the professio: 
class from any motives of self-indulgence. love” 
of pleasure, or shrinking from pain or troubli 


h Ti 


themselyes. Of all classes of the co 


to whom for 
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up-to-date amusements, are not luxuries, but as 
much necessaries of life as the working-man’s 
“meat”? dinner, gossip at the street corners, 
public-house, and football match ; and to have 
to deny these to their children is as bitter as it 
is to the working-man to see his children ill-clad 
and ill-fed. (I am, of course, here comparing 
the best of both classes.) 
This paper will raise many vexed questions, 
: and we should like to have seen some refer- 
ence to the lack of thrift and the idle emula- 
tion of the rich which accounts for much 
middle-class suffering. To maintain a high 
standard of living is most praiseworthy, but 
common honesty dictates that the coat must 
be cut according to one’s cloth. The middle 
class is exploited in many directions; the 
remedy lies in its own hands. 


OBITER DICTA. 


Ue By Tue Eprtor or “ Tur Forum.” 


To try to “ get away from the war ” is the 
aim of a coward, a shirker. Let us get closer 
to it; saturate ourselves with the whole 
atmosphere of crime, suffering, heroism, folly. 
Let no man say in his heart that he has no 
part in this, that it is his right to sleep 
soundly o` nights, with a truly neutral con- 
science and an untroubled heart. We arc 
little indeed if we are not big enough to take 
our part in this racking trayail of humanity. 

* * * * * * 

What we need is the thoughtful, reasoned, 
intense conviction that the shams of the past 
must. not be tolerated any longer in personal 
or in national life. Then we shall get away 
from the absurdity of so-called ministers of 
Christ asserting fatuously that war is inevit- 
able, regenerative, inspiring. Such men 
should be drummed out of the churches that 
they disgrace, as self-convicted hypocrites. 

* *ž kooo * * 


The theory of the survival of the most 
brutal may well be replaced by the doctrine 

_ of the survival of the fittest; and the fittest 
are those who can not only conduct their own 
national affairs and live their own national 
dife rationally and efficiently, but can -also 
refrain from violating in any degree the equal 
rights of all other communities, 
a counsel of perfection, though there is no 
cial ignominy in perfection. It is a 
unsel of common sense. 

es oe * ee k + 


This is not’ 
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as a whole. She has many faults, but she is 
not entirely immune from virtues. To those 
who still identify the United States evith the 
sheerest. materialism, the spirit that is now 
actuating her, as a nation, will not be readily 
comprehensible. Yet it may well be that 
the future of the world, flung into the crucible 
of war, may ultimately depend upon our 
ability to take, untrammelled, the initiative 
in the steps which must lead to permanent 


peace and a sane reorganisation of the world, | 


A LITTIE book which should be widely read 
is Science and Religion (Hammond, 1s. net), 
It contains the spoken ideas of seven repre- 
sentative scientists upon the subject. The 
Warden of Browning Hall, realising that the 
ordinary man is being systematically flooded 
with the vamped-up utterances of the old 
unbelieving men of science instead of becom: 
ing acquainted with the latest opinions, 
invited Sir Oliver Lodge, Professors Fleming, 
Bottomley, Hull, Sims. Woodhead, Silvanus 
Thompson and Dr. Harker to give each one 
a lecture in Browning Hall. The audiences 
were overflowing, and the lectures so valuable 
that they are here given by the Rev. Herbert 
Stead to a wider audience. Mr. John E 
Stead, D.Sc., F.R.S., suggested the formation 
of a British Association for the Advancement 
of Religion; for, he says, Religion must be 
endured with the scientific instinct, which 
should be cultivated and not ignored. 


[London. 


The Falling Coalometer. 
(By Joun HAssaLt.):- 


Tor Taree INNOCENTS (all at once): “ of 
course the high price of coal doesn’t benefit Mls 
but I don’t Jike to see this steady fall.” 
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- WILLIAM THE MAN: A PORTRAIT. 


“I was not always a man of woe. —Scott. 


Tue official presentation of royal personages 
is proverbially misleading, and as an apprecia- 
tion of the personality of the German Emperor 
is regarded as essential to a correct judgment 
of current events, the publie is indebted to 
Anne Topham for a life-like portrait of 
“William the Sudden,” which appears in 
The Fortnightly Review. The writer has met 
the Kaiser “in the 
intimacy of home,” and 
the following sketeh is 
sufficiently personal to 
please the most en- 
quiring : 

The Emperor's appear- 
ance, especially in civil 
dress, is a little disap- 
pointing, for his portraits 
and busts have been over 
idealised and beautified. 
That somewhat Judaic 
nose of his, through which 
he speaks with a dis- 
tinctly Judaie snufile, has 
been given a Greek touch 
which it does not, strictly 
speaking, possess. The 
complexion is colourless 
and sallow, and on the 
right cheek is the deeply 
indented scar of the iron 
Which a madman once 
flung at him, danger- 
ously near the eye — those 
bright, blue, restless eves 
which he has a trick of 
bulging out at people in 
an alarming and very un- 
becoming stvle. His hair 
is turning very grey at_ 
the temples, and little 
lines and wrinkles thread 
his face, which, in spite 

ol its animation, has a worn look, the look of a 
man who consumes vital energy somewhat too 
fast. His figure, not above the middle height, 
is growing thickset and a slight tendency to 
elderly embonpoint may be observed. Lazlo, 
the Hungarian portrait painter, has lately 
executed a portrait sketch in oils of the Kaiser. 
The general publie dislikes it and finds it dis- 
Appointing, yet it is one of the best likenesses 
that exists of His-Plajesty. His own family are 
delighted with its fidelity and the wonderful 
truth of the expression. > 
It is, in fact, too exact, too faithful. The 


Western Mail.) 


The Merry Monarch. 
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public have formed a totally different idea of 
their Kaiser. They have never seen him bare- 
headed, but invariably in uniform, with helmet 
or flat undress cap. He does well never to 
appear to his subjects in other than military 
tenue, for in the tourist costume, which is his 
favourite dress when travelling in foreign 
countries, he loses in dignity ; even when playing 
tennis he does not look well, an effect probably 
of the pink shirts and 
flamboyant ties for which 
he has so peculiar an 
affection. 

Among a crowd of 
people he is instantly to 
be recognised by his 
manner of constantly 
emphasising what he says 
with upraised hand and 
forefinger: the Jatter 
constantly and rapidly 
= waggles * (there is no 
other word for it) in 
accompaniment to the 
conversation. If, as is 
probable, he is at the 
same time wriggling and 
Jerking galvanieally on 
his left leg, it is easy to 
account for the “at. 
mosphere of feverish 
activity “ which seems to 
surround the Kaiser at 
even thecalmest moments 
of his existence. 

This last sentence 
reads like an extract 
from Mr. Finot’s esti- 
mate, “The Mattoid 
Monarch,” recently 
printed in these pages. 
and the following sen- 
tence suggests the 
moodiness of madness : 

He takes a malicious schoolboy pleasure in 
mimicking in quite a frank, open, and absolutely 
inoffensive style their well-known tricks of 
manner, whether it is the embarrassed smirk of 
one, the stately severity of another. or the 
nervous giggle of a third. Only a very thin- 
skinned soul could suffer under His Majesty's 
good-humoured scoffing. Everyone goes away 
saying: “ His Majesty is in an excellent temper 
to-night ” ; and it must be admitted that when 
he is not in good temper the Court suffers. 

By this it is by no means to be inferred that he 
has not his temper under excellent. control 


(Perth, Australia. 
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quite the contrary 
short time of that 
boisterous good humour 


put the eclipse even for a 
buoyant cheeriness and 
so characteristic of 


ES William causes a gloomy depression of the 
F atmosphere. Conversation languishes at meal- 
i times; heavy silences are apt to fall like a 

weight on the assembled company: A subtle 


sense of something wrong makes itself distinctly 
perceptible, So all are glad when “ Richard’s 
himself again’ and his frequent laugh once 
more rings oul frank and free. 

William’s manners are sometimes abrupt and 
startling ; he hates cireumlocution and prefers 
to come straight to the point. Servility and 
obsequiousness find no favour with him, but he 
likes to be treated with frank though respectful 
independence. Yet though he often brushes 
aside elaborate and tiresome ceremonial, ‘it is 
not well to meet him too eagerly half-way. 
Content, especially in private life, to waive the 
rights of his autocratic position, any person who 
thinks he, too, may ignore them, the Kaiser will 
make quickly conscious of the error. 

The writer attributes the Kaiser’s talents 
to his mother, “ Who inspired him with that , 
love of personally superintending and carrying 
through his own projects and designs.” We 
can well believe that “he has never been 
able to win that adoring devotion of his 
personal attendants which was the lot of his 
father and grandfather,” for the man depicted 
in this sketch is certainly too forcible in his 
methods to command deep-seated affection ; 
the Kaiscr may say, with Robert Emmet, 

Let there be no inseription upon my tomb ; 
let no man write my epitaph: no man can 
write my epitaph.” 


WHAT THE GERMANS WERE 
TOLD. ; 


_ ~“ Puptre Opinion in Germany ” is the sub- 
ject of an article by an anonymous author in 
Le Correspondant of February 25th. Tn it the 
= writer has endeavoured to place himself in 
_ the position of the German people, and to sec 
_ their point of view. Starting with the days 


va F 
= mans are shown us—that is to say, the 


ees Pangi, not of course the official 
and governing elass—as quite unprepared for 
tempest which b Hol 
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_ previous to the declaration of war, the Ger- _ 


official documents to prove, the people Were 


left entirely in the dark as to the true March» and f 
of events, the newspapers only giving them E Bism: 
what it was considered good for them to know, - Th 
Thus, although the Austrian ultimatum was cope Wk 
made known, the Serbian reply was never | peopl 
published, only the Austrian statement that ea ne b 
it was unsatisfactory Russia, it was an- | renee 
nounced, violated the German frontiers, and i ae 
mobilised her entire army, long before Gey. docile 
<many declared war ; the same was said of the Soe 
> a er j powel 
French. With England they went to great | own 
trouble to hide the cause of her intervention | pal ‘oy 
ien Belgium—and showed her as a traitor, which 
who, after announcing her neutrality, waited | war. 
until Germany was attacked on every side, i 
when she also tumed on her. No wonder 
that the German people reserve their greatest 
hatred for Britain! Therefore, from dis- V 
liking the war, public opinion veered romd | Zhe 
strongly in its favour. E Mrs. § 
After the marvellous victory of the Gcr- at the 
man arms from Liége to Paris popular | organi 
enthusiasm rose to fever-pitch, and those the G 
who at first had doubted could do soro! prison 
longer. Scientists and professors commenced | idea o 
in essays and lectures to inform the world | the ar 
what victorious Germany would do with) the Bi 
regard to the conquered countries ; they were threat 
to be organised, for, as the author points out, | Nc 
organisation: is in the very bones of the] fate of 
German people, together with discipline. | fetch f 
From their childhood they are brought up to oe po 
conform to rules and to obey regulations: within 
therefore they prove much casicr metal for) ‘then 1 
organisers to mould into well-planned shapS | But I | 
than are the people of other countries, who | thing d 
have been allowed more freedom of action afraid, 
and thought, and therefore act separately though 
and individually and not in well-organise¢ oe a 
groups. Germany, however, in her jubilan saree 
plans made in the joy of victory did not make) Jook at 
any allowances for the different characteris I have | 
tics of other countries, and was going to mou! And i 


them all on the model of Germany, and o ate 
and ilu 


day they would rise up and bless theg eee 
benefactor, who, in exchange for thei Rath 
individuality; gave them a wonderfully” ead: 
organised machine. are righi 
‘Then, again, the worship of strength is Annil 
religion of the whole empire; in every 
one finds that love of the “ kolossal,” t 
admiration for strength and size, be | 
Berlin restaurant with its accommod 
for 4,000 persons, or the Hamburg-Amal® 
liner with its 50,000 tons. In the sami 
they have an intense admiration for Na} 


th 
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a $ and o ve colossal brutality and cynicism of effective for the accomplishment of purpose, 
en Bismarck. : > You are English, and whether you are right or 
X The wrjter, as do so many others, lnipresses wrong, this is a war of annihilation 1° That 
a on us the fact that, although the German pee seemed to cut the ground from under me. 
as people have been growing depressed since f this spirit was representative of the spirit of 
ver the battle of the Marne, the war is still bana Germany, and if Germany was, as I had assumed, 
hat waged outside their frontiers, and until the B G of twenticth-century civilisation, 
an- Allics can drive the attack home into Ger- a Ponte progress? But at least T was 
and many it will be a very long time before the the apltl which Wag soba ee a 
aT docile German begins to doubt the all- and I was glad to be E E concen 
the powerful organisation which has made him its inevitability of the war. pl ah: 
reat own. The Allies must have courage and 
n— patience and work hard for a military victory, 
itor, which is the only rapid means of ending the 
ited war. 
side, | 
nder E 
test “THE DEVIL-MAJOR.” 
dis- | “Within the Enemy’s Lines” appears in 
und The Forlnightly Review from the pen of 
Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, who went to Brussels 
Ger- | at the invitation of the Belgian Red Cross to 
ular | organise hospital work. Upon the arrival of 
hose | the German Army the lady found herself a 
ono. prisoner, and the following extract gives some 
need | idea of the interest of her reminiscences and 
vorld | the amiable sentiments entertained towards 
with | the British by the gentle Teuton. An officer 
were threatens his prisoners :— 
out, | “You are spies, and I suppose you know the 
the fate of spies!” He told one of the officials to 
line. | fetch from a shelf a large book. He opened it 
1p to | and pointed triumphantly upon a certain page. 
a * You see that! The fate of a spy is to be shot 
HONS) | within twenty-four hours. Now you know!” 
l for} ‘Then I realised that the position was serious. 
ap But I knew that with a bully of this sort every- 
who, thing depended upon not showing that one was 
ction | aah and I therefore replied Shee = Punch.) alboarne. 
ately | though it was an everyday commonplace to be 5 
n | told that one was condemned to be shot, “ But, The Only Possible Peace Offering. 
Janig Oen Herr Major, I'm sure you would not wish to Germany has again been coquetting with 
2 commit such an injustice ? Won't you at least Peace—through Switzerland this time. But 
make look at our papers and see for yourself that what until Germany is content to sacrifice the mili- 
terisi I have told you is right ? ” tary and naval ideals that prompted the war 
nould And then this Dee sere a ere! such advances are useless. 
né called him, made a remark which opened my eyes ay : ; 
a and untied fom ae ie history of the 3 ee Yes, this much I will accept, but no 
their War. “Right!” he retorted, his voice rasping Tachion less: 
fully with a vindictive hatred of which J had never had 
j | experience.: “ You are English, and whether you 
: | are right or wrong—this is a war of annihilation !” How Belgium Saved Europe, by Charles 
isthe Annihilation! From the personal point of  gayolea (Heinemann, 2s. net). Want of 
thing | view these words were ominous enough ; but from space forbids more than a mention of this 
that : a larger and national standpoint I realised That terrible proof of the transformation of 
it s et mpg annik Honra England idealist Germany into the Germany of William, 

: P ; 
late | stands; above all, for the perception that of alll the Zeppelin and Krupp. Its author’s name is 
ik: Í forces on God’s earth, physical force is the least its recommendation. : 
e Wile 
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GERMANY FIGHTS FOR 
FREEDOM. 

The Atlantic Monthly presents the case for 
the several belligerents with due impartiality, 
and the editors, introducing “ Germany’s 
Answer,” by Hans Delbrück, say :— 

It lends especial interest to this paper to 
remember that the author is Professor of History 
in the University of Berlin in succession to the 
famous Treitschke ; that he has served for many 
years in the Reichstag ; and that he is in every 
respect entitled to speak for modern Imperial 
Germany. 

Dealing with the intervention of Britain, 
the Professor writes :— 

The fundamental error of the English’ Blue 
Book in the presentation of the case is the assump- 
tion of the right of Russia to assume the protec- 
tion of Serbia. With this assumption as a basis, 
Sir Edward Grey endeavoured to move Vienna 
and Berlin to an amelioration of the Austrian 
demands. We have seen that if Austria had made 

her demands less sharp, sooner or later the war 
would have broken out just the same. If Sir 
Edward had really desired to maintain peace, he 
would have made it clear to Russia that a 
Russian protectorate in Serbia was unjustifiable. 
Of course, this would have been rather hard for 
the Czar to concede, but he could have made it 
plain to his people that he felt obliged to with- 
draw his protecting hand from Serbia, since the 
agitators there had become assassins: that a 
Czar could have no common cause with regicides. 
The possibility of such a diplomatic course, as 
this was not alluded to by the least hint in the 
English Blue Book. 
Perhaps American people are inclined to put 
the question whether even the existence of such 
an artificially constructed State as Austria is 


of sufficient value to be conserved with such | 


immense bloodshed as is now taking place over 
the whole of Europe. It is true that Austria is 
a very artificial State, composed of many different 
nations. Butif this State did not exist, a clever 
‘statesman once said, it ought to be invented. 
For did the Hapsburg Empire not exist, all those 
small nations-—Slavs, Hungarians, Roumanians, 


and the whole Balkan peninsula, and all the rest 
sould form part of the body of the mighty 


Vho then on the continent of Europe 


still able to resist the Russian. colossus ? 
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following : Sir Mdward Grey, with consumm, 
skill, let Germany see that England would pa 
pate in the war in any case, thus putting Germ; 
into the position of having to violate Be] ia 
neutrality in self-defence ; and then announ 
to all the world, with much moral pathos, t 
the defence of this neutrality was the ground 
England’s declaration of war. 

The Professor addresses himself with great | 
fervour to the task of inducing America to | 
recognise the benevolent purpose of Pots. 7} 
dam :— , 

In the United States many have taken sides _ 
against Germany because they believed that | 
they saw in the victory of the Western Powers a 1 
victory of liberalism, and in a German victory a & 
triumph of militarism. Quite aside from the ~ 


‘or 
es 
1 Sees 


fact that Germany, in many respects, has far more | 


political liberty than either France or England 
the victory of the Allies would be a victory, n 
of the Western Powers, but of England an 
Russia. It is in reality these two Powers who 
threaten the liberties of the nations to-day: 
England, who strives to rule the seas of the world | 
and to subjugate the comn erce of all nations to | 
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A GERMAN PROFESSOR ON 
* THE WAR AND AFTER. 


‘Tne Italian scientific magazine Scientia is 
holding an “inquiry into the war,” and is 
publishing a series of articles from different 
countries giving different aspects of the 
question. 

Professor X. Meyer, of Berlin, gives what 
become the standard German case, 
England, he says, is solely responsible ; 
she worked up the war from fear of German 
trade aggrandisement. She alone could have 
prevented it, if she had told Russia to stop ; 
but as she did not do so, it shows that she 
wished for war. Belgium, of course, gets no 
pity ; she had already violated her neutrality, 
as proved by the conversations with the 
British Attaché. 

As to England’s declaration that she is 
fighting to overthrow German militarism, the 
Professor asserts that in order to do so the 
German nation must -be destroyed. He 
proceeds to give an interesting explanation of 
the differences between the ideals of the 
two nations :— 


has 


The differences depend not only on the 
Inglish and German conception of the State, 
but also on the’ idea each nation has of liberty. 
For the Englishman liberty signifies the right 
of the individual to the unlimited pursuit of his 
proper material interests, without any interfer- 
ence from the State, at the same time con- 


i. forming, as regards outlook, customs, and habits 


-of life, to the will of the majority—to “ public 
opinion.” For the German, on the contrary, 
liberty signifies the spiritual and spontaneous 
development of his true personality, of his 
individuality, and in consequence complete 
independence from public opinion, but in revenge 


« demands a subordination to the interests of 


‘collectivism, and to the ideals of his nation, 
` Also the State is for the Englishman an institu- 
tion o$ constraint, whose rights and demands 
with regard to the individual must be limited as 
much as possible.. For the German, on the 
other hand, the-State is precisely the organisa- 
tion in which is incarnated the highest ideals of 
the people, an organisation possessing the power 
of embracing’ and vivifying the whole of ce 
national life, and whose decrees are such ti a 
cach individual, as a member of a great Whole, 
-transforms them for himself into the free mani- 


|) festations of his wid, and thus elevates them to 


e dignity of ‘moral commandments | of free 
mission, and free performance of duty. 
is why the German looks upon u 
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military service as the base and the fi 
realisation of a free national 
Englishman considers it 
tion, and a despotic co. 
his notion of liberty. 


glest 
State, while the 
as the greatest abornina- 
nstraint which destroys 


As to what will happen after the war, the 
Professor says a return to former conditions 
is impossible. He predicts the great increase 
of power to Japan and the great expansion 
of Islam, That it will be the Jast war. 
and will be followed by new pacific develop- 
ments aud international concord he distnisses 
as Utopian. “ That can only be achieved 
by the complete crushing of England, thus 
to regain the freedom of the seas, and by 
reducing our other enemies to such a point 
that they will have no desire to renew the 
conflict.” z 

Scientia also contains articles by W. J. 
Collins on “ The Actiology of the European 
Conflagration, and by Vilfredo Paieto on 
“ The War and its Chief Sociological Factors,” 
The series of articles is to be continued in 
subsequent numbers. t 


Fn 


THE WILY WAYS OF THE GERMAN 
CLERK. 


GERMANY wages economic war on the same 
principles that she adopts in the war of arms. 
Servile in submission, she is arrogant in 
domination; she is cowardly, cgotistic, but 
obstinate, never discouraged! Thus in the 
past the German has been introduecd into 
Belgium as a simple clerk, a punctilious 
worker and extraordinarily economical. The 
majority of the young Germans who. entered 
business in Belgium offered their services 
gratis for three or six months, under the 
pretext. of learning the language. Yes! 
But with a remarkable facility of assimilat 
the young Teuton studied the wheelwork ae 
his patron’s undertaking. He made admir- 
able use of all the information coming within 
his reach; it is his way. A ycar later 

rin Belgium or 
e house, i 
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TO MEN OF NO ACCOUNT. 


ARE you a merchant, a preacher, a teacher 
or citizen of any country ? If so, you are 
not permitted to have any voice in the making 
of war. This should hurt your self-respect 
almost as much as war affects your purse. 
Anyway, you are not consulted ; you simply 
don’t count. This reflection is only too 
obvious, and the reasons are set forth at 
length by Professor Sheldon in his article 
“The War against War” in The Forum. It 
is all a sad confession of failure to millions of 
Christians to acknowledge that “ the will or 
ambition of some divine-right autocrat, some 
blood-and-iron statesman or professional 
militarist ” is more powerful than all the 
prayers of the Churches. Even the business 
man, with the resources of civilisation at his 
command, is ignored calmly and impudently 
because he is too ready to give honour where it 
is not due, and the.price of this self-abasement 
of free citizens is being paid in blood and tears ! 

Parliaments are flouted’ as though they 
were not, and the old fight against those 
in authority has to be waged anew. The 
Professor gives a cue to- those who are . 
bewildered in their apparent helplessness :— 

` In time of peace prepare for war ” has long 
been the favourite slogan of the  militarists, 
which they have dinned in the ears of the world 
until it has been deceived into adopting a policy 
that for years has kept Europe in a nightmare of 
apprehension, resulting at last in a war of conti- 
nental proportions, “In time of peace prepare 
for peace” should be the watchword of all the 
moral forces of civilisation—the Churches, the 
school and college, the womanhood of the world, 
the working classes, and the business and finan- 
cial interests of all nations. ‘ 

In recognition of his services at The Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907, the French Inter- 
parliamentary Arbitration Group presented M. 
Léon Bourgéois with a bronze statue by Rodin, 
symbolising “ The Awakening of Humanity.” 
Reviewing the history of the conference, M. 
Bourgeois said, in accepting the gift, “ Let the 
sceptics laugh; but we who laboured at The 
Hague as faithful servitors of justice ean bear 
testimony that we heard in the Hall of Knights 
of the Universal Conscience, 
istinct beatings 
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A UNIVERSAL COURT. 

In The Engish Review Eden Phillpotts 
writes briefly and to the point on “ Sea 3 
—the hidden methods of the too-tetie 
diplomatist. The following estimate of te 
“ brokers in blood ” is hardly flattering to the a 
guileful fraternity :— oe 

The nations demand that their law and ther | 
legislation shall be unconcealed, and detest and |) 
restrict wire-pulling to the best of their power, 1 
then why should that, emphatically second-rate © 


[Warsaw 


The Losing Player. 


for the bulk of our” 
these dangerous) 
see a little of any 
danger of trusting 


order of minds who stand 
diplomatic body be granted 
privileges ? One has only to 
diplomatic staff to perceive the 
it with secrets, or permitting it any sort 0 
power to operate unseen.: A peculiar man does 
this work. He is well born and educated ab a ; 
“public school, followed by Oxford or Cambriäge: 
Rank and. privilege open his road, and nov i 


families, when they produce a son without will 
power, predisposition, or any first-class ambit X 
invoke interest and send him to the Diplomati 
Service. In the middle class, the same So 
individual becomes a curate—seldom 
conviction, but generally because, having no 
or ability of his own, he takes the line of 
“resistance. And to this class we commit 1 
ne tact, 


utmost courage, imagination, 
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richness of resource, ‘The theory is that they 
represent the traditions of the ruling class ; but 
the “ruling class” has ceased to rule, and has 
long sine denied its own tradition, 

Mr. Phillpotts advocates an appeal to a 


‘Court of Nations, by which we assume he- 


designates The Hague Tribunal, which supplies 
“the necessary machinery” to sccure the 
desired end :— Res : 

Therefore let the nations open their hearts to 
each other, and the more complete their frank- 
ness, so much the greater hope of peaceful settle- 
ments and the less fear of recourse to means that 
all men of good will recognise as evil. War 
should have become an anachronism in this our 
time, and with the annihilation of secret diplo- 
macy and the substitution of a Universal Court, 
wherein all differences must of necessity be 
common knowledge, we should certainly find out 
a way to avoid war, and probably discover that 
differences of individual States may be auto- 
matically settled by the pressure and opinion of 
all States. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
bulk of physical power would always lie with the 
majority; and it is beyond dispute that a 
majority would never permit any resort to it. 
Nor, after we have reached a point when ques- 
tions of national honour can be examined 
nationally, need there be any fear that upon 
honour’s vital plea the sword must be drawn. 
Man’s real honour rests in his own keeping and 
cannot be assailed from without. Germany’s 
honour lies under the heel of Prussia in Belgium ; 
but not the embattled might of the world could 
have tarnished it. Serbia's honour would have 
been saved by our Court of Nations without the 
digging of a grave: for such a Court will possess 
ample powers to uphold the honour of the least 
as well as the greatest; to abolish national 
tyranny from the face of the earth, and: make 


, Strong the friends of righteousness in every future 


council of mankind. 


We are too old.to allow young Prussia to 
revive the patriarchal power or Austria to 
assume the purple which, in the name of the 
Holy. Roman Empire, she claims. The throne 
of the Cæsars is east down, their bondmen 
are set free, their edicts are not again to be 
renewed, ‘Their power has been put into 
commission, and the nations have been 
guaranteed their integrity. Sometimes the 
greater brothers find it necessary to deal 
harshly with the smaller, but they have con- 
ceived a very strong belief in the rights of the 


individual members of the family. It is 


those rights which are bemg menaced by 


> Prussia, and it is because Britain believes in 


‘the family equality rather than patriarchal 
sittin 


that She has allowed them to be in- 
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THE SETTLEMENT ? 


Tae British reader should encourage him- 
self sufficiently to acquire some knowledge of 
the aspirations of his Allies the Serbs, and as 
an introduction to his study he should read 
A. H. E. Taylor’s article in The British Review 
on “ The Renascence of Serbia.” The writer 
quotes the motto from the national aris, 
Samo Sloga Srbina Spasava (Union alone is 
Serb salvation), towards which this nation of 
stalwarts bas been slowly moving for cen- 
turies! The pace so far is not encouraging, 
but Mr. Taylor is evidently of opinion that 
realisation is now within sight, and, antici- 
pating the friendly co-operation of Italy, 
suggests the New Serbia :-— 7 


Renascent Serbia can expect also Bosnia and 
the Herzgovina, and she should have the district 
of Syrmia, of which the population is genuine 
Serb, and which had in the past close ties with 
her. It contains some famous Serb shrines, 
while, from the military point of view, recent 
events have shown how necessary is its posses 
sions to the defence of the kingdom. Croatia 
could receive in compensation the islands off 
her coast which at present belong administra- 
lively to Dalmatia and Istria, and also the part 
of south-western Hungary inhabited by Croats. 
The Serb Voyvodina in southern Hungary is 
separated, geographically, from Serbia by the 
great natural boundary of the Danube: its 
cession could not perhaps be in question but for 
Magyar tyranny. Montenegro -will certainly 
form a customs union, with a joint Foreign 
Office and a fusion of the two armies, becoming 
a kingdom within a kingdom. In the direction 
of Macedonia, Serbia will be able then to make 
liberal concessions to Bulgaria The Koeana 
and Istib districts are Bulgarian, but as regards 
central Macedonia the question is complicated 
by the desire for a common Serbo-Greek frontier, 
Greece especially having no wish for a wedge of 
Bulgarian territory between her and her ally. 
With Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Syrmia, the king- 
dom (with Montenegro) would comprise a popu- 
lation of roughly 6,700,000, of whom 4,760,000 
would be Serbs, 1,000,000 Catholic Serbs and 
Croats, and 600,000 Moslem Serbs. If she 
retains central Macedonia: some 560,000 Mace- 
donian Slavs would be added to the total and 
the Voyvodina would add a further 400,000 
Serbs. ; 

Having in mind recent diplomatic attempts 
at conciliating clashing interésts, we are 
afraid the student will only see in all this 
material for future misunderstanding. This 
is only a very smali part of the settlement 
which will tax the prevision and forbearance 
of European publicists, - K 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA. 


Caw America remain silent ? This question 
has been asked with increasing force ever 


since the violation of Belgium, and Paul 
Fuller addresses an appeal to President 


Wilson, in the pages of T'he Atlantic Monthly, 
nsisting that only by protesting can America 
justify herself before her own people and the 
world. The writer devotes considerable space 
to a consideration of America’s historic atti- 
tude, and shows conclusively that the strict 
observance of legal neutrality has never 
carried with it the suppression of natural 
feeling and sympathy. ‘The attempt to 
secure absolute neutrality both in letter and 
spirit has proved a failure, and the writer has 
no hesitation in urging the President to put 
America right in this matter :— 

We appeal to 
field again, to consider anew the baleful influence 
upon the cause of peace, upon the enlightenment 
of nations, upon the mitigation of the horrors of 
war, of such a proceeding as the invasion and the 
subsequent devastation and desolation of an 
unoffending country. We beg him to look over 
this America which he loves so well and to take 
heed of the strong and universal sentiment which 
prevails throughout the land, of protest against 
this latest and most flagrant disregard of inter- 
national justice, He will find that it overshadows 
all other considerations concerning this war. 
There still may be differences of opinion as to 
whether universal civilisation and political 
advancement are best to be served by the 

European hegemony of a vast military organisa- 


spiritual and intellectual elements of its own race, 
or by the unimpeded progress of 
and representative government as rules in 
England or in France ; but he will find throughout 


“the breadth of the land no apology, no tolerance | 
act of tyrannical assault by which | 


~ for the initial C 
the war was initiated, and the territory of Belgium 
made the unwilling field of the most devastating 


conflict of all time. - 
As the President has 


he = r whom he presides, we appeal to 
him to consult that public ‘opinion which he has 
hitherto faithfull 
, without infri 
tional rights which w 
t nise, in w. 


the President to look over the — 


tion which has cast into the shadow all the- 


such democracy ` 


found it possible up to. — 
5 fo voice the feelings and aspirations of 


represented, to find some way, 
is large experience, and his 
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law.” That reprobation is already made mani 
ni~ 


fest from one end of the country to the other, a d 
>and | 


already acute political opponents are endeavour. « 
avour. * 


ing tọ mould it into a weapon of politica! opposi 
si. I 


tion. The country must not be silent, cannot hae 
e 


silent with honour—in fact, it has alre 

spoken ; but it would be glad to have its sa 
voices concentrated in the voice of its ce 
Magistrate, that the world may know uaa 
takably, and not by the mouth of * rumour with 
its thousand tongues,” how America stands itt 
respect to the hoblest dictates of international 
justice. i 


GERMANISM IN AMERICA. 


Tue threat of the German colony to con- 7 


duct an electoral campaign in the United | 


following , spirited 
English 


States calls forth the 
comment by S. Perez Triana in The 
Review :— 

The present world-conflict involves the issues 


of liberty and democracy as against privilege 1 


and despotism. Prussia and her satellites stand 
for a privileged military caste, and for a system 


of government and administration hostile to | 


all the conceptions of the founders of the Re- 


public. Prussianism is the very negation of all | 


their hopes and ideals. 

The vote as: a birthright, or acquired. at a later 
period, is rigidly restricted within the funda- 
mental principles of the institutions. 
solely the welfare of the nation for its scope. 
foster or to promote 
despotism by means 
liberty is a labour of treason ; to-use that vote 
as a weapon of 


others is to adopt the tactics of blackmail. 


The present upheaval that stirs the world to 


iat 
a 


Tt has | 
To i 
the interests of a foreign ¥ 
of the vote granted, in f 
honour, by the Republic for the defence of | 


coercion to make traitors of | 


its foundations has revealed an internal danger i 
for the United States compared with which the | 


War of Secession was as harmless as. a peal o 
_ thunder in the distance, for even if the nation 


had been rent in twain the fundamental orienta- í 


tions would haye suryived in the ‘sections. But 
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to-day, Prussianism has its ‘servants inside the i 


temple of the, Republic. 
of priests of the nation, and they 
orders from Berlin. ner 
The people of the United States 
“prove to the world in this hour of trial, 
with the issues of life and death to the cause 

v. that ‘the insidious wiles of foreign. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 

° In his description of “ Two Battle Fronts : 
A Letter from Warsaw,” appearing in The 
Fortnightly Review, Robert Crozier Long 
achieves the unique distinction of revealing 
the actual conditions of the armies in Galicia 
and Central Poland. The article is compre- 
hensive and illuminating, and will be 
thoroughly appreciat- a 

cd by thousands of 
readers who desire to 
know, with some cer- 
tainty, of the things 
happening on the 
Eastern front. We 
must be content with 
an extract = which 
shows the light- 
heartedness of the 
Russian soldier, and 
at the same. time 
conveys some idea of 
the magnitude of the 
task before him :— 


I know the Russian 
Army of old; and the 
present visit.confirms an 
early conviction that all 
ranks of all branches are 
brave and practical as 
soldiers and kindly and 
sympathetic as men. 
The nearer to the firing 
line the stronger the 
impression. Confidence 


32I 


are without fear; they keep their heads in 
desperate situations, and have the confidence of 
their men, Technically, the younger artillery 
officers have probably the highest training, ; 

On the South Polish and West Galici 
saw good work being done by 
engineers; the log bridges are 
solidly built, and are supe 
bridges made during the 


an roads J 
Sappers and 
quickly and 
rior fo the enemy's 
second Austro-German 
advance. Of the work 
of divisional, corps, and 
army staffs I saw less, 
and have more diffi. 
dence in judging, J 
am convinced that the 
delaying of a successful 
offensive on the Eastern 
fronts cannot he put 
down to bad moral or 
bad training in the 
armies themselves. The 
obstacles are of another 
kind. Competent afficers 
say that the conditions 
of a precedent quick 
offensive have been 
lacking all along, the 
main conditions being 
a practicable frontier 
in relation to the allied 
enemies, and adequate 
railway communications 
making possible surprise 
re-groupings such as 
the. Germans have 
thrice “effected with 
good result. 


is great; officers and Photo by] [Stanley's Press Agency. Invasion of Germany. 
men are inclined—per- The Late Count de Witte. is impossible until the 


haps unduly —to despise 

the Austrians, who still at times show great offen. 
sive force. ‘The men of the Corps, command- 
ed from Tarnow, are small, sturdy, sunburnt, and 
active. They have no sense of danger. From a safe 
dug-out I watched artillerists, near whom every 
quarter of an hour dropped Austrian shells and 
shrapnel, playing the peasant game “little 
towns ~ (gorodki), with still hot shrapnel cases 
instead of the regulation pine logs. A man hit 
by a splinter objected to go back until he had 


Í had his throw. Relations with officers are easy 
| and fraternal ; this essentially Russian way does 


not impair discipline. The regimental officers 
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East Prussia and Car. 
pathian flanks have been finally cleared 
(of later obstacles I say nothing); bat with 
the present relation of strength success in the 
flank-clearing operation cannot he attained 
unless the enemy tires, or unless a very powerful 
diversion comes from the West. 


Before the war these obstacles were plain, 
even to laymen : and when the outbreak of war 
clouded lay judgments, they remained plain to 
the Staff, which made no promises of tires and 
seasons, but fulfilled the aliy’s one duty of 


doing its best. 
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WITH THE WOUNDED. 

THE great war must inevitably divert the 
destiny of many nations—that lics in the 
future: the immediate present is filled with 
the minor. but more searching personal 
workings of fate as the machine grinds out 
the lives of men and flings them aside 
stricken to helplessness. The daily and 
weekly Press teem with the revelations of 
war in the making and the monthlies now 
record incidents which will help the historian 
to realise the actualities of this campaign. 
“A British Officer” contributes his ex- 
periences in ‘The North American Review, 
from which we make the following extract :— 


A seat is found for you in one of the wagons, 
which will start when full—luckily the wait is 
not longer. You are helped up into the wagon 
and feel your way in darkness to the farther end 
and sit down ; this you find a painful operation. 
Then commences the long drive in. That drive 
will never fade from your memory. The wagon 
is a heavy concern, drawn at a'slow walk by two 
heavy horses that keep slipping on the frosty 
road. It is bitterly cold and utterly dark as you 
creak along a road full of filled-in “ Jack 
Johnson” holes. How long it takes to cover that 
three miles of road you cannot tell, but it feels a 
century. Each bump gives you a painful jar 
and makes your heart ache for the other poor 
fellows lying silently in the stretchers, of whom 
you caught a glimpse as you came in. Soon you 
are conscious of someone sitting opposite you 


breathing through his mouth and giving alittle - 


sigh occasionally. Presently a hand touches 
your own; you close on it and give it a little 
squeeze. ‘ Where are we ?.” says a gentle little 
voice in broad Scotch. “Its all right, laddie ; 
we are in the.ambulance wagon.” ‘There is à 
long pause. “ You an officer?” “ Yes.” Long 
pause. ‘You wounded?” “Yes.” “Long 
pause. “Im in the Black Watch. The officer 
took my name. I lost my. head and got among 
the Germans.” ‘ You badly hurt?” “No; 
but I can’t see. The voice is very faint and 
indistinct. It dies away, and one doesn’t care to 


fatigue the sufferer by asking questions. After _ 


another long pause the voice continues, pain- 
fully. The three things it harps on are the fact 
that he lost his “head and got in among the 
Germans alone, that his name was taken; and 


You try to cheer him up and tell him not to 

worry, that it will be all right now. He relapses 
~ into silence for a while, and then painfully goes 
~ over those three points again, adding,’ It was a 
bomb that done it.” —— : 
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that he can’t see because his eyes are bandaged. - 


~ At last the long, painful drive comes to an 
end. The field ambulance, situated in a beautiful. 
French chateau, is reached and you are taken 


` obtained of Miss R. R. Roberts, 


ict 


It is a busy night—the busiest the 

As you enter the ward you are aana pe 
feel a sudden sickness and faintness 7 you : 
helped to a chair by the fire and given some are 
milk. That warm milk is the best drink. : 

have tasted in your life. The room stops pA 
round‘and you recognise opposite you bee i Bs Uae 
prise a brother officer in your regiment. You < oe 
discover he was hit about the same time as A bee: Fa Stan 
in a different part of the line, and found his ve T Rom 
back by anotfier route. Seated near him is a : t Pr 
wounded German prisoner. His arm is in à M iio 
sling, but he seems blissfully content, You Kro] 
question him. He turns out to be an Alsatian 
He will not admit to being glad at his capture, 

but his whole appearance gives his answer the a 
lie—he is one smile all over. 


You await your turn for dressing in the room 
crowded with wounded lying on stretchers ; the 
dressing is being done in adjoining rooms, and you į 
anticipate the groans and cries of victims. This 
you find is another fallacy, Never a groan or cry ik 
‘reaches your ears. The perfect silence of the i 
sufferers is perhaps more horrible than anything. ii 
Your turn comes ; you are bandaged in a corner, 
The place is full of cases being bandaged, whilé ie 
on the table in the centre you see your Sapper 
friend being prodded about for pieces of bomb} fe 
in -absolute silence he lies through the ordeal | 
You are bandaged, and shown into thie officers: § 
‘mess to wait. Here you find alll the less severe ii. 
cases also waiting. To-night is a busy night, and 


through the inviting gates into light and warm 


the overflow is shown to the mess. . Here you sit i judgec 
from three till nine. The sitting position isam Well fi 
kind of refined torture, but the warmth and peace but R 
and quiet is just heaven compared with the strain) this cc 
and noise of where you have come from. 5 on “J 
Nothing can exceed the thoughtfulness andy Bast.” 
kindness of the ‘surgeons:; busy and overworked Wha 
as they are, they still dash in for a moment to se Russiar 
if you are all right ; give you a coat, a blanket} were he 
throw more wood on the fire; help you with %@ . Turkish 
pillow or offer you a cigarette. Such attention to her, 
and kindness you never expected from any but il suscepti 
woman. The gentleness, kindness and thought ® rating 
fulness of the medical officer, whom you san and rai: 
hitherto always regarded as callous and hard Rouma 
comes to you as a wonderful surprise. ~ city isin 
s E in Arme 
m@ She can 
in Asia ] 
Aal 5 all advanci 
Lapy WORKERS? HOUSING: Soneme- TO of Treb: 
who are interested in what is really 4 social Wor over Pe 
of the first importance, we would draw 30 i Russia’; 
readers? attention to an advertisement wheal and Pet 


appears on the back page of this issue. 
scheme seems to solve one of the most 
of London problems, and should 
Prospectus and further particulars may 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“Dim with the mist of years, 


epee orc 
ennai and eGangotri 


be 


gray flits the shade of power,” - 


2 Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 


No fewer than four articlesin The Fortnightly 
Keview are concerned with the fate of Con- 
stantinople, that ancient outpost of the 
Roman Empire which for centurics has main- 
tained its reputation as the storm centre of 
Europe, The fate of the Turkish capital, if 


Weekblad voor Nederland.) 


tAmsterdam, 


The Chaos amongst the Nations. 


judged “by the number of claimants, might 
well furnish an excuse for perpetual warfare, 
but Russia is the most likely beneficiary. In 


| this contest we may quote * Outis,” writing 


on “Problems of Diplomacy in the Near 
East.” He asks :— 


What good would Constantinople be to the.’ 


Russian Empire ? If France and Great Britain 
were her enemies instead of her friends, then the 
- Turkish capital would be of supreme importance 
to her. Why should she needlessly ruffle the 
Susceptibilities of the Balkan States by incorpo- 
rating Constantinople in the Russian Empire 
and raising difficult questions with Bulgaria and 
Roumania? Certainly, the possession of the 
city is not necessary to her so far as her influence 


in Armenia is concerned. Through the Caucasus 


a 


fo all 
| works) 
y out 
which 


i 


ficult 
cece: 
1 
sods 
V.C. 


she can control whatever is of importance to her 
in Asia Minor. Asa matter of fact, she is steadily 


| advancing at the present moment to the conquest 


of Trebizond and Erzeroun, while her influence 


| over Persia is certainly not likely to decline. 


Russia already possesses two capitals—Moscow 
and Petrograd. Why should she go out of her 
| Way to obtain a third in Constantinople, which, 
because of its posision and the beauty. of its 
Surroundings, is likely to diminish the popularity 
and prosperity of the other two ? 5 


| This writer even goes to the~ length of 


Suggesting that the Turks might be Jeft in 
Possession of the city, “of course under 
efficient control,” but declines on a more 
reasonable proposition :-~ 


Another plan, which has a great deal to say 
for itself, is the neutralisation of Constantinople, 
together with a slip of adjacent territory, say 
from Enos to Midia. An international committee 
would, in this case, preside over the fortunes of 
the Ottoman capital, on which the Allies would 
be represented, and the immediate duty of such 
committee, apart from the hevessity of securing 
external conditions of order, would be to keep 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles open for the 
free passage of merchant vessels, and also, under 
proper restrictions, of ships of war. It is pre- 
sumed, also, that an international gendarmerie 
would form the garrison of the city. 

While these speculations are of immense 
interest “ Outis,” in a final sentence, does not 
overlook the little fact that the Allies have 
yet to force the Dardanelles. “ To anticipate 
what has not yet taken place is to sell the 
bearskin before killing the bear.” 

* Politicus,” in discussing “The Future 
of Turkey,” devotes considerable space to 
the same problem, and points out that as the 


- closing of the Dardanelles brings Russian trade 


to a standstill, it is only right that she should 
control this exit from the Black Sea +—— 


If we wish to!deal fairly with Russia in settling 
the problem of Constantinople, we must en- 
deavour to put ourselves in Russia’s place, and 
to regard the problem from the Russian point of 
view. If we do so, it appears that Russia is, by 
her dependence on the Black Sea, most strongly 
entitled to the control of its outlet, and that that 
control can be efficiently exercised only if Russia 
is allowed to fortify it. As Russia’s occupation - 
of Constantinople and the Straits will rather 
weaken than strengthen her, and as it will make 
her far more vulnerable than she has been 
hitherto, it can scarcely be supposed that the 
possession of that coveted town’ will induce her 
to embark upon a policy of aggression. If she 
did so, her policy might lead to her losing 
Constantinople and the Narrows to a first-rate 
Power, which, in: the possession. of that. site, 
could dominate Russia. 


Io his paper “England, - Russia and 
Constantinople,” J.B. Firth presents the 
same problem :— ` foe, 

But Constantinople? Is Russia to have 
Constantinople? Why not—always provided 
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that she wants it? Even that is ‘open to a 
certain doubt. Nicholas I. told Sir Hamilton 
Seymour that “ if once the Czar were to take up 

his abode at Constantinople, Russia would cease 

to be Russian, and no Russian would like that.” 
Freeman took a similar view. ‘‘ Constantinople,” 

he said, “cannot be ruled from St. Petersburg ; 
neither can St. Petersburg be ruled from Con- 
stantinople. The Romanoffs may rule in New 
Rome ; the Russians cannot. For the Romanoff 

on the throne of New Rome would cease to be 
Russian.’ Whether those views are sound or 
unsound is matter for debate. Whether they 

are held to-day by Nicholas’ namesake remains 

to be scen, There is a marked strain of idealism 

in the Czars of Russia, which would make the 
refusal of Constantinople by them less remark- 

able than by any other monarch. Nevertheless, 

it would be `“ the grand refusal” of all history. 

No nation ever yet declined so glorious, albeit 

so dangerous, a prize... . It is possible that 

the ancient prophecy—written on the equestrian 
statue taken to New Rome from Antioch and 
destroyed by the Latins in 1204—that in the last 

days themen from the North will take and hold 
Constantinople, is on the eve of fulfilment. It 

may be that some other solution will be preferred. 

But what is vital is that the solution shall be one 

that is entirely to the satisfaction of Russia. 

That would supply the best possible foundation 

for an enduring fabric of Anglo-Russian friend- 

* ship. j í 
; “The Defences of Constantinople ” forms 
the subject of a careful survey by H. Charles 
Woods, and the reader is impressed by the 
magnitude of the task involved in the reduc- 
tion of these defences, which “for the last 
few decades have been one of the most 
material factors in the whole Near Eastern 
question.” mee 
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NEGLECTED ARMENIA. 


_ IN The Asiatic Review, Miss F. R. Scatcherd 
-makes a strong appeal on behalf of Armenia. 


filled the -same rôle against the barbarian 


against the Germans at the beginning of 


Armenia, she writes, has for centuries ful- 


hordes. of Central Asia that Belgium did _ 


ier which held 
f Asiatic bar- 


and that Armenia herself became- the victim 


but for whose age-long sufferings the ethnological bene 
and religious problems of Europe might f S ° lie v 
proved vastly more complicated even thay ave | natu 
find them to-day. an We lectu 
But there is little need of referring to t ae in sh 
history of Armenians. For, annie to a Be | all t 
day and the present war, we find her still to ie equa 
fore in contributing her contingent to the forced i i 
of civilisation. The Eastern theatre of the | 3 1 
Turkish war is that same Armenian soil, soaked t eS 
with Christian blood for centuries, while Europe | Kurc 
looked on with the passivity bred of indifference 4 Th 
to all but vested interests’ and diplomatic — by fa 
juggling—a passivity for which it is not impossible _ the ¢ 
that a Nemesis in Europe is, to-day, enforcing | their 
righteous retribution. ee bers, 
It must not be imagined that the Turk and the | passe. 
Kurd were more merciful than were ‘ the Turks | their 
of the West’ in Belgium. And at this moment | make 
Armenia is laid waste, women and children ari while 
carried away, and the men who have not mad the w 
good their escape are slaughtered, or dragged into fi. Arme 
the Turkish Army, or driven out of the ;country, fi No: 
so that a hundred thousand refugees are to be | Q 
found in Tiflis and the neighbourhood hopelessly į SEDO 
destitute. ; X 4 will ri 
gle à ; 4 in sec 
Armenia is taking an active part in the | fen 
‘present war :— , i future 
There are actually some 80,000 Armenians {i SEE 
in the ranks of the Russian Army in Poland, and | at the 
40,000 in that of the Caucasus. There are | Hees 
besides about 10,000 Armenian volunteets) Purkis 
fighting in conjunction with the Russian Army i failed | 
Asia Minor. Other Armenians are flocking | 3 
from all over the world with the set purpose 
driving, from their country the unregenerate ii 
-Turkş who have so long defaced that fair ang A 
otherwise fertile land. tas A 
: : : ; EA . AMI 
Hitherto England has not been able to päper, 
justice to Armenia owing-to her efforts and gi 
preserve the friendship of the Turk and t will s 
goodwill of Russia. Now, with the | revital 
appearance of the Turk her opportuni cause 
has come :— : Re affect 
< What, then, can England and her Allies ; a N 
Armenia? What does Armenia herself des followi 
But 
and en 


vy in | 


king 


se of | 


erate 
and 


benefit most, and at present these advantages 

* lie with the Armenians. But except for this 
natural „outcome of the numerical and intel- 
lectual differences of the races, they desire nothing 
in shape of special privileges, nothing in which 
all the inhabitants of the country shall not 
equally participate. 


The Armenians form 39 per cent. of the 
six vilayets, the Turks 25 per cent., and 
Kurds 16°per cent. :— 


These figures show that the Armenians are 
by far the most numerous of the races inhabiting 
the country. Besides this, the Turks, following 
their usual custom, will emigrate in large num- 
bers, as they always do, from territory which 
passes out of their hands, -The Kurds also, with 
their innate hatred of any sort of control, will 
make a great exodus, probably towards Persia, 
while Armenians will return from all parts of 
the world, and will thus still further increase the 
Armenian majority. 


Now, asserts Miss Scatcherd, is England’s 
opportunity and surely she 
will rise to the occasion and take the initiative 
in securing a permanent arrangement by which 
Armenia shall be ensured a free and prosperous 
future. Thus alone can England, in some 
measure, make atonement for her acquiescence 
in the.unutterable miseries and wrongs inflicted 
upon a Christian people—an acquiescence mainly 
due to a desire to retain the friendship of their 
Turkish tormentors, and which has signally 
failed to secure tyen this questionable advantage, 


A REFORMER IN ISLAM. 


Ameren Riwanr contributes an interesting 
paper, to The Forum on “Young Arabia,” 
and gives reasons for his faith that the world 
will sce “an Arab nation, revived’ and 
revitalized.” Education is the animating 
cause of the impending change which will 
affect the long-established social customs of 
the Near East, if one may judge from the 


_tollowing ;— 


But the greatest reform by far, the most vital 
and enduring, the one that strikes at the root 
of the evils that have undermined Islam, is that 
instituted by Kasim Ameen, the eminent jurist 


wi and the author of such books as The Emancipation 


of Woman, The New Woman, ete. It might be 
said that since the Prophet himself the Moham- 


Medan woman has not had a greater champion X5 


than Kasim Ameen. His works created an- 


Unprecedented stir in the Mohammedan world— 
we they were epoch-making. And. now the status 
‘ig, Of the Mohammedan woman is no longer one 
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of discussion but of real reform, What he pro- ait 
posed for the amelioration of her condition 
engages the serious consideration and effort of 
every right-thinking Muslim. She should be 
declared man’s equal both socially and legally ; 
she should be given a fair elemental education to 
Start with; she should be reinvested with the 
rights accorded her by the Koran ; she should be 
protected by legislation against the widespread 
evil of divorce; she should receive the natural 
benefits of light and air—she should come in 
contact with the outside world. The demoralis- 
ing practice of polygamy should be checked, the 
harem re-established on modern social principles, 
and the veil should be abolished. To effect all 
these important changes, this moral and social 
revolution, Kasim Ameen brings to his support 
not only the traditional tenets of the Moham- i 
medan religion, but also the Koran and some of $ 
the reported sayings of the Prophet. It would 
seem, therefore, that he is not as iconoclastic 
as he is made out by his opponents. These 
reforms, he admits, are certainly a wide departure, 
not from the religion of Islam, but from the X 
customs and traditions of the people. He. 
denies, for instance, that the Bible has been the 
cause of the Christian woman’s moral and mental 
development, and observes that if religion really 
affected the customs of a people, the Moham- 
medan woman: would be to-day the most 
developed and enlightened of her kind. The 
Koran provides for her as no other sacred book ; 

it declares her equality with man and affords 
her sufficient protection against the tyranny, $ 
cruelty, and injustice of his nature. It relieves’ 
her of the burden of support, it does not impose 
seclusion and the veil upon her. But the 
trouble has been, argues Kasim Ameen, that the : 
teachings of the Koran, neglected and forgotten, 
have been superseded by the pernicious customs 
that came into Islam with the conquered races, 
who embraced the Mohammedan faith and con- 
tinued to cling to their tribal traditions. 


INSANITY DUE TO ALCOHOL. 

Wuen alcohol is taken into the body there 
is no tissue that escapes its banefil influence. 
The more highly organised the tissue, the 
more susceptible it is to any ce agent. _ 
Therefore for the delicate cells of the nervous: 
system aleohol has a special predilection. 
The terrible effects of aleohol upon the ner- 


alcohol.—_Grorcr THOMASON 
in Good lealth. OF 
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THE MOULD OF RACE. 


Sraxparps of civilisation vary, but it is 
apparent that energy as expressed in work 
is the all-important test of supremacy. 
Political institutions are secondary to the 
overwhelming influence of climate in mould- 
ing the character of mankind, and the subject 
is examined with great care by Ellsworth 
Huntington in his articles on “ Climate and 
Civilisation ” appearing in Harpers. Dis- 
cussing the question of the ideal climate, the 
writer finds it necessary to take the conditions 
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hich are best for the worker as the basis for 
his calculations. The writer says :— 
we take efficiency in the daily 01 
ur standard, it is possible to measure 
ually do under different clima 

id thus to form an esti of 
climate. From the worl 
operatives in Southern Co 
eighteen hundred 
napolis, as has 


-of the races of Western Iurope is greatest when 


Fig. 1. Distribution of Human Energy on the Basis of Climate. 


number of people by two Danish psychologists 
Lehmann and Pedersen, in Copenhagen, Orie 
two sets of data show that the physical activity 


the average temperature is about 60 degrees —that 
is, on days when the thermometer goes down t 
perhaps 50 or 55 degrees at night and rises 
about 65 or 70 degrees by day. Mental act; 

on the other hand, is greatest when the aver ge 
is a little below 40 degrees—that is, on days which 
may have a frost at night. Since life consists of 
poth mental and physical activity, and cach 
essential to success, the most favourable co 
ditions would seem to be those where th 


60° 


‘temperature never falls far below the optimut 
“or most propitious point for mental work, or a 
_ above the optimum for physical work. | In ; 

words, if the mean temperature were the on 
hing to be considered, the be t climate woul 
one where the average in winter is about 40 
verdge in summer about 60 degrees. Ti 

orld. are biessed with $ 
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New Zealand, especially the southern island. 
This, like its two predecessors, is recognised as 
‘one of the highly advanced parts of the earth. 
The fourth and last of the places where the mean 
temperature is particularly favourable is not 
generally so recognised. It lies in Patagonia, and 
the corresponding part of Chili, between latitudes 
45° and 50° S. Few people live here, and we are 
apt to think of it as of relatively slight value. It 
differs from the other three regions in haying a 
| deficient rainfall except in the western part, 
“which is extremely mountainous, 

We reproduce (by permission of the pub- 
lisher) the two maps illustrating the writer’s 
arguments and these contain. a striking con- 
firmation of the. theory :— ; ; 

The map of human energy on the basis of the 
climatic conditions which have just been set 
forth is given in Fig. 1. In constructing this the 
world has been divided into six kinds of regions, 
according to a rigid mathematical scale. , The 


u i 
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- at Home and Abroad. 


Fig. 2. The Distribution of Civilisation. 


. and the scattered dots very low energy. The 


of civilisation. 


‘WEF The attention of readers is drawn to Order Forms on 
page 358, by the use of which “ The Review of Reviews 
wan be sent to soldiers and sailors serving the country 


places shaded black have a climate favourable to 
a very high degree of energy in people of 
European races. The next darker degree of 
shading indicates places where high energy would 
be looked for, although not the highest. Fhe light 

lines indicate medium energy, the heavy dots low, 


unshaded areas represent places where the 
conditions are still worse than in the very low — 
areas. 

The map of civilisation was compiled after 
a painstaking inquiry among two hundred 
persons, wy 
chiefly professional geographers, but including 
statesmen, travellers, anthropologists, mission- 
aries, and others. Slips were sent out bearing 
the names of one hundred and eighty-five — 
countries or parts of countries. and the request 
was made that the slips be sorted into ten groups — 
according to the status of each regionin the scale - 
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“BRITISH ” AND “ ENGLISH.” 
Many Scotsmen, some Irishmen, a few 
Englishmen, and an occasional Welshman 
make it their religious duty to correct erring 
editors who of sheer carelessness are betrayed 
into the use of “ English ” when “ British ” 
should more properly apply. These punc- 
tilious souls will be pleased to note Lord 
Bryce’s reference to these words in his 
article to The North American Review, “ Stray 
Thoughts on American Literature.” Hesays:— 
The first thing which it occurs to me to note 
is that the relation between American and 
British literature has become closer. I say 
“British,” not for the sake of including more 
~ categorically Scottish and Irish, but because 
American literature is necessarily ‘‘ English ” 
in the larger, which is also the truer, sense of the 
term. All that is written in English, wherever 
it is written, is English literature because it 
descends from the same source—viz., the great 
writers of thé seventeenth century, when the 
people now politically separated were one people, 
and because every part of it has continued to 
affect and mould every other part. To-day people 
in Britain read books published in America, 
and Americans read books published in Britain, 
far more generally than was ever the case before. 
The taste and the criticism of each country are 
more influenced by that of the other: When 
living in the United States I was constantly 
=- — — struck by the fact that a new British writer of 
some fresh quality was often sooner known and 
more promptly appreciated there than in his 
own country. The same thing happens, though 
less markedly, in Great Britain. Thus, as well 


TE 
a 
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course, the intellectual touch of the two branches 
of the old stock has become more intimate, and 
the immense influx of new immigrants into the- 


in the second generation all are Americans. 


curious regarding American life and American 


į 
A 


the world as well as to themselves. — 


pieces. 


_ achieving it. 


make it clear’ whether they are the kind of” 


as through. the more frequent personal inter- — 


United States has not been an adverse force, for 
Certainly the English have become much more. 


problems, more anxious to understand what they — 
eel to be of greater and greater significance to 


Reviewing, alas! is for the most : 
the record of the soul’s adventures among io 
that are the reverse of masterpieces. Wha 
then, are his standards to be? Well, a na 
must judge linen as linen, cotton as cotton and. u 
shoddy as shoddy. It is ridiculous to denounce _ 
any of them for not being silk. To do so is nop A 
to apply high standards so much as to apply 4) 
wrong standards. Onc has no right as a reviewer | 
to judge a book by any standard save that which | 
the author aims at reaching. As a privatë — 
reader, one has the right to say of a novel by y 
Mr. Joseph Hocking, for instance : ** This is not ~ 
literature. This is not realism, This does not | 
interest me. This is awful.” I do not say that — 
these sentences can be fairly used of any of Mr, © 
Hocking’s novels. I merely take him as an | 
example of a popular novelist who would be | 
bound to be condemned if judged by comparison | 
with Flaubert or Meredith or even Mr. Bennett, 7 
But the reviewer is not asked to state whether 1i- 
he finds Mr. Hocking readable so much as to 


state the kind of readableness at which Mr, f 


Hocking aims and the measure of his success in |) 
It is the reviewer’s business to M 
discover the quality of a book rather than toy 
keep announcing that the quality does not appeal 
to him. Not that he need conceal the-fact that 
it has failed to appeal to him, but he should { 
remember that this is a comparatively irrelevant 


matter. He may make it “as clear as day— | 


indeed, he ought to make it as clear as day, if it 
‘ig his opinion—that he regards the novels of Mr 
Charles Garvice as shoddy, but he ought also tofi 


is 


shoddy that serves its-purpose. 


THE OLD SERMON. as 
“J HAVE a nice little.stock of six hundre 
sermons, so I generally give my people colt; 
meat.” So spake our brother of the cloth 
It was complacent. It was frank. _ It w 
‘amusing, and. also pathetic. Cold. 
Such might be the estimate of some | 
út when it becomes the parson S " 
homiletic bill of ! 
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4a THE REALM OF LITERATURE. 


which gives life to the latter :— 


a“ In The Atlantic Monthly Henry Dwight 
ke i Sedgwick, that prince of essayists, explores 
at, | the field occupied by the world’s writers and 
an their part in establishing the . so-called 
nd | “ Republic of Letters.” In his examination 
nee i of “ Literature and Cosmopolitanism ” the 
not writer draws a. distinction between the 
ply | function of the scientist and the writer, and 
‘ok shows that patriotism is the necessary oxygen 


by | The spirit of literature finds its home in its, 
not A native place. Literature must strike its roots 
not | into its native soil, and spread its branches to its 
hat 5 native sunshine and its. native breezes, or it will 


die. Literature is passionately patriotic ; for it 
lives only in its native speech. Translate litera- 
ture into another language, and instead of the 
living tree, its head lifted toward heaven, its 
branches spread wide over its native soil, you 
have cords of wood piled up in the market-place. 


“Mr. Sedgwick elaborates his thesis in an 
eloquent passage :— - 

The genius of a nation is the source of untold 

- riches ; it has been bred by centuries, dandled 

- by favouring circumstances, nurtured and tutored 

by a thousand random influences ; it has taken to 


is itself a multitude of discordant elements, trans- 
ould | formed them into a homogeneous whole, and 
vant |) stamped that whole with the national effigy and 
oa : : . superscription. ; y 
e ) ` Language is the most perfect_expression of a 
as toe nation’s genius ; it serves the nation’s greatest 
1 of needs ; it has had the greatest labour bestowed 
ba ie upon’ it. Generation after generation has 


struggled to express in language its tenderest 
i love, its profoundest passion, its bitterest grief, 
i its subtlest thought. One man added a word 
$ here, another a phrase there ; this man, as with 
ù hammer, beat rough speech into smoothness 
and delicacy, a second rendered it pliable, a 
third fitted it for speculation. Mothers wrought 
iit into a means of comforting their babies ; 
lovers fashioned it into fantastic rhetoric of com- 


so light that it is hardly heavier than thought. 


Finally, after a people has laboured for cen- 
turies to create a national instrument, literature 
picks up that instrument and puts it to her uses. 
What literature shall do is determined by that 
instrument ; she has no choice, she is the creature 
of her‘tool, she is the handiwork of language. 


` The writer then proceeds to indicate the 
~ intimate relations which literature has estab- 


= 


_Widened horizon of man's outlook due to the 
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pliment ; thinkers moulded it into a substance , 


- the remembrances of the men of Durham a 


‘caught the sound of his going-forth, and the 


lished among the nations, and points-to the ` 


of Durham, bas grown from four to twely 
-pages d and its influence is undimmed.—- 


Service of the writers of all ages, concluding 


pe 329 


But certainly Hauptmann, Macterlinck, and 
their companions, all swept away by national + 
feeling, have given our world a shock. Tt is a 
natural disappointment; we had hoped that 
literature was an effective instrument of peace, 
and it comes with a sword. Weare disappointed, 
not by what they have done, but by what they, 
or some among them, have left undone, Men 
whose country is threatened with destruction are 
right to ery out and fight for the preservation of 
their country, and men of letters more than 
others, for literature has rendered their own 
country still dearer to them than it is to other 
men. So far as their passion limits itself to the 
preservation of their own country, all the world 
will applaud them ; if they overstep that limit 
and support, or justify, any attempt to destroy 
another nation, or if they remain silent during 
any such atternpt, no matter who makes it, they 
are false to literature, as well as to civilisation and 
to the nobler spirit of man. All these distin- 
guished*European men of letters proclaim the 
sacred rights of their own nationality : but if one 
nation has a sacred Tight to exist, all nations 
have ; and the infringement of a sacred right is a 
sacrilegious wrong. That wrong is committed 
by any man of letters who does not raise his voice 
and hand to prevent one nation from crushing 
another. There is an, allegiance owed to 
literature. 


A PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER 
“NAPOLEON.” 


Trey who know the inner workings of 
newspapers, the difficulties which beset that 
subtle and delicate organism which, like a 
creeping plant, climbs about the gables of the 
world that we may admire it at breakfast- 
time, will appreciate Mr. Charles W. Starroer’s 
enterprise in carving his way from office-boy “— x 
to the control of cleven newspapers in the 
The Northern Echo was the frst — 
halfpenny morning paper published in this 
country. It has a fame greater than that, — 
for in its pages the pen of W. T. Stead, that — 
restless excalibur, began to show itself. We — 
may speak of the Northern Echo as Stead's — 
first chariot, and the wheelmarks are deep in 


Northumberland. Gladstone and Lord Morley — 


Northern Echo became a power in the councils 
of the party. Under Mr. Starmer's control the 
paper, published in Darlington, that beautifu 
Quaker town sometimes called the Athens 
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THE NEW 


THE PRIEST AS SOLDIER. 


Tur reproach of “ Infidel France ” has 
become a byword, but it is no longer 
applicable, for there is overwhelming testi- 
mony to the revival of a deep religious feeling 
throughout the Republic. How this change 
has been effected is in a large measure 
revealed by J. O. P. Bland, who, writing in 
The Atlantic Monthly, records the impressions 
of a recent journey through France, “La 
Grande Nation ” :— 

As I look back on those crowded days, the 
impression left on my mind is oneof ever-recurring 
wonder and increasing admiration. For to those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear France 
presents to-day a splendidly moving spectacle of 


spiritual renaissance ; the nation, purified and 


ennobled by sacrifice and suffering, is finding 
itself in a new world of rare moral beauty. War, 
the destroyer, has become: also the restorer. In 
France it has swept away all frivolous and aimless 
things, all the petty strifes of class and creed, thay 
seemed so vital a little while ago ; all the sordid 
differences imposed upon men by the uninspired 
routine of commercialism and politics. It thas 
united the nation, as never. before, in a blood- 
brotherhood of fervent patriotism ; brought it 
back to the eternal verities, the things ‘that 
matter, In a flash, with the first-call to arms, 
ali the symptoms of that malady of individualism, 
which seemed so deep-rooted, have: disappeared ; 


the old Gallic serenity of soul has been born again, 
the clear vision of the world’s most chivalrous — 


` | and humane civilisation has been restored. 


brethren + 
f God? 


-can never forget that the priest has borne himself” | 
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REPUBLIC 


Far East to take up arms for the defence of 
France. (One bishop has served in the ranks a, 4} 
a private soldier.) Not a word has been heard 
of all the protestations which, in time of peace 
were raised against the Jaw. imposing military ; 
service on the priesthood. The sons of the 
church have fought, and are fighting, with 
splendid devotion and courage, as their long list 
of killed and wounded sufficiently testifies. i 
And therein lies the secret, revealed by the 
war, of ‘the concord, moderation, and toler- 
ance,” which have put an end to the strife that 
seemed inseparable from the relations of church 
and state in France. The hour of trial has 
proved to the French people that the church in 
their midst is no longer the unchanging anachron- 
ism of anti-clerical tradition ; that gradually, 
more or less unconsciously, it has informed itself 
with the spirit of French nationalism, and moved” 
with it on broader paths of intellectual freedom, 
While the German clergy continue to urge their 
Rhinelanders forward for the glory of the Kaiser 
in the name of an ancient fetidal system, the 
French priesthood, . forgetting in its patriotic’ 
ardour its grievances against modernism, fights) | 
under the banner of Liberty, Equality andi 
Fraternity. And in the days to come France” 


worthily as a citizen and as a man. | Never aga 
can any politician raise the cry that the church i 
more Roman than French ; never again. will mi 
mock the wearer of the clerical frock ; they wall 
remember how gallantly he ‘donned the red 
trousers in the hour of 
standing that has been c 
in arms will last for many a 
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- LABOUR CONDITIONS IN THE 
U.S.A. 


Tur most comprehensive survey of American life is always to be found.in Dr. 
Albert Shaw’s editorial notes, “ The Progress of the World,” which have contributed 
in no small measure to the fame achieved by The American Review of Reviews, 
now in its fifty-first volume. The very special circumstances which concern us at the 
moment in this country give the labour problem an added importance, and it is there- 
fore of particular interest to note the eonditions ruling in America to-day. Dr, Shaw's 


notes printed below represent the outstanding features of the trouble in the United 
‘States. 

Unemployment: A National Problem. carly in the winter it became clear that 

The emergency of the past winter has © immediate relict in some form would be 

found the country demanded in all of 


quite as unprepared 
to cope with the evil 
of unemployment as 
it would have been 
in the event of foreign 
war to defend itself 
against any first-class 
Power. It is only 
within the past year 
or two that any great 
number of citizens 
outside the ranks of 
social workers has 
become seriously in- 
terested in the pro- 
blem of finding work 
for the workless. It 
‘is not strange that 
there has been, thus 
far, a failure to agree 
upon any general re- 
medial programme. 
In some of the States 
marked progress has 
been made in or- 
ganising and improv- ` 
ing public labour 
bureaus, State and chingry: buk were 


municipal, At the : He : 

same ane there is ` Ish. poplied o adepi 
i growin Beeline ah Chairman Frank P. Walsh, practical relief mea- 
the cues that the of the Industrial Relations Commission, which has ase Varying with the 
Federal Government held eenden n Nor WoE we oaen p eid h 
F i alty. es, the 
itself must _ ¢Stab- j PE 


our great cities and 
in many of the 
smaller towns and 
villages throughout, 
the country. 


A Serious Situation, 

Inquiries made hy 
the Survey, of New 
York, in seventeen 
of our largest cities 
showed that there 
had been in Decem- 
ber an increase of 
applications to 
charitable societies 
ranging from 30 to 
100 per cent. over 
the same period last 
year. With such con- 
ditions — confronting 
them, city officials 
and charity workers 
could not wait to 
get together on any 
platform that in- 
volved the starting 
of new national ma- 


= lish a national bureau that will, in some problem as it presented itself was more than 


‘ degree, mtire situation. It will j 
Ee eg is opam and man Wille work the employment bres 
e A 2 ry > 2 : 


one of organisation or machinery. For the 
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could be of no service unless there was a job 
that it could connect him with. At the 
beginning of the winter it seemed in many 
citics that the shortage of jobs was so serious 
as to amount to far more than a merely 
transitory condition. In many employments 
there simply was no work and no prospect of 
work for months to come. 


Public Works. 
The old way of mecting a crisis of this kind 
was to provide relict funds in the form of 
cash, and to distribute these as judiciously 
as possible among the familics made destitute 
by unemployment. This method has never 
had the approval of intelligent students of the 
problem, and in the recent emergency it was 
almost universally discarded. ‘Only one large 
city, Philadelphia, voted public money to be 
used in this way, the emergency relief fund 
of $50,000 being disbursed there by the 
Emergency Aid Committce, which was com- 
‘posed entirely of women. In other cities 
= where appropriations had been made from 

the public funds attempts have been made to 
provide work to be paid for at a living wage. 
The city of Chicago, for example, kept all 
its Public Works employees at work much 
longer than in ordinary years, carried out 
extra: park development work and extra 
street widening, and began the construction 
of school buildings that would ordinarily 
have been. put over until spring. The Park 
Board of Minneapolis, for the sake of employ- 
ing men whose families were in distress, 
started the clearing of a strip of lowland soon 
to be flooded by the building of a dam in the 
Mississippi. Cincinnati is putting hundreds 
of men to work on the new water-works loop 
and high-pressure fire service. The State of ; 
Massachusetts is undertaking the reclamation 
of wet lands, and has appropriated $50,000 
for immediate expenditure. : 


Private Employers. : 

At the best, however, city and State 
governments can employ only a compara- 
tively small number from the swollen ranks 
of the out-of-works. Private employers must ~ 
take the chief part of the burden in times like 
this. . Thus the Pennsylvania and allied 
railroad systems now building great ter- 
minals in Chicago are able, by advancing the ~ 
beginning of the building operations, to give. 
vork to 12,000 men. ‘There are not many 


undertaking work in the winter instead of — 
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~ be in view in the holding of th 


stances like this, but throughout the. ie 
country corporations and individuals, by ~ 


a 


waiting for spring, have’ been able t 


l 


employment in the aggregate to © Bive 
thousands of workers who would athera a 3 Baia 
have been without work throughout ee 4 h d 
winter. It is this fact that makes the out} be E a 
at the end of February for the countr a | nee 
general far more bright than it was at the ett S Sage 
of December. To aid the emergency worl eo Board 
New York, Colonel Roosevelt generously an © tions o 
$10,000 from the Nobel Peace Prize money | withou 
awarded him in 1906. fe | expert 
New Leadership. | Nes 
In any review of the winter’s experience ¥ Diaes 
regarding unemployment three facts stand ee 
out: (1) the tendency everywhere to look : Now 
upon the problem of unemployment as a big T mission 
national question demanding tbe ablest county 
statesmanship of our day ; (2) the disposition , . those s 
to solve the special problem in each locality | in the x 
by the most direct and practical method—| of the l; 
that is, by providing work instead of money; | tration. 
(8) the calling out in many communities of | | appoint 
the best available talent for dealing with this | an arti 
problem, as instanced by Judge Elbert H | gested 1 


Gary’s activities as chairman of the Mayors 
Committee in New York and by the Chicago f 
City Industrial Commission, headed by 
Professor. Charles R. Henderson, and includ: 4 
ing representatives of the Harvester Works, 
the packing companies, the Western Electro t 
the Crane Company, the railroads, the” 
building trades, and the Chicago Federation ~ 
of Labour. The influence of these bodies has” 
done much to induce employers to continuity 
half-time labour where otherwise there would | 
have heen wholesale discharges. = 


| of its 3 


_ Industrial Relations Hearings. iz 
During the month of January: and the first 
half of February the Industrial Relations” 
Commission held a series of hearings m New. 
York City which attracted the attention a 
the country to an unusual degree because 4 
the prominence of several of the men W WY 
were subpeenaed by the Commission. 
answer its questions. Two purposes sceme 
ese hearings] 
first, obtaining the views of well-knovi ; 
capitalists and publicists on the relations 
capital and labour; and, second, au indie i 
into the aims and methods of several of t 
‘great foundations - recently organiset ‘all 
endowed for educational and- humanier ig 4 
objects. As regards the first-of these pup 
‘the opinions of “captains of industry 
“ money kings ” are always of interest 


al 
in eliciting these the commission Wae 3 
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measure, successful. As to the second purpose 
«of the hearing very little was disclosed that 
had not, already been well known to the 
general publie beyond the fact that such 
institutions as the Rockcfeller, Carnegie, and 
Sage foundations, the General Education 
Board, and other recently formed organisa- 
tions of this type arc officered and conducted, 
without exception, by the highest type of 
expert ability that can be commanded in this 
country, and that their possibilities for good 
to America and the world at large are 
practically limitless. 
The Commission’s Job. 

Now that the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission has assured itself of these facts, the 
country would like to see it turn to some of 


. those specific fields of investigation that were 


in the minds of those who secured the passage 
of the law creating it during the Taft adminis- 
tration. In 1913, after President Wilson had 
appointed the members of the commission, 
an article contributed to this Review sug- 
gested that the commission might find some 
of its most definite and broadest work in 


In Daily Peril: Skilled Workers Underground, © 


overhauling our labour departments and 
correlating the work between States; in 
developing greater publicity as to sources of 
employment in terms of work ; in standardis- 
ing public minimums as to saf y, hours, 
Wages, and other conditions ; and in develop- 
ing machinery for mediation and arbitration 
and in advancing the bar raining that goes 
on about those minimums Several of the 
commissioners appotated by President Wilson 
are known to be pecularly qualified by years 
of study and experience to pursue just these 
lines ot inquiry. There is a feeling that if they 
should be permitted to do this, the public 
interest would be better served and the 
Government's Money more wisely expended 
than by holding repeated series ‘of hearings 
on subjects that relate only remotely to these 
specifie problems. It was stated last month 
by Chairman Walsh that the commission 
would begin at Chicago an investigation of 
the relations of transportation companies to 
their employees and that later Pittsburgh" 
would Þe visited. Perhaps more concrete 
and useful results may now he hoped for. 


3 


[Barrati. 
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To the Editor of Tur Review or REVIEWS. 

Sir,—To write a reply in answer to so 
formidable an opponent (for I cannot call him 
anything clse) as the Secretary of the National 
Education Association is a big task for such 
a feeble pen as mine; but I am stimulated 
by the justice of my cause to take up cudgels 
on behalf of my brother farmers, in order to 
show to the British public the farmers’ point 
of view in the matter of the employment of 
schoolboy labour in these times of great 
necessity. 

In the first place, I venture to assert that, 
taking the country as a whole, just before 
the war we had just about a sufficiency of 
agricultural labourers on the land, with a 
leaning to scarcity in some parts. Then 


eame the war, when most of our eligible | 


young men were taken away—and rightly 
so, for if the young ones are not to defend the 
country, who is ? With a great struggle and 
some outside help in addition to-the regular 


influx of Irish labour, we managed to secure i 


our harvest in fair condition, but in six or 
seven weeks instead of the usual month or 
five weeks. 


Next we were urged by the Government ` 


and the people at large to grow as much wheat 
or other grain as possible, which we pro- 
ceeded to do as far as we could, but many of 
us were unable to get as much in as in previous 
years. By the en of November the number 
" Of enlistments was so large that there was a 
great rush 
whatever horse and stock men they could to 
tide over the winter. 
suecessful, many had two or three men short, 
and others (the unlucky ones) were left almost 
without any men at all. Since that time many 
more have gone, 


` iş hardly a farmer who is not shorthanded. 


by the farmers to get hold of 


Some were fairly | 


so that in this part of the |. 


"country (the East Riding of Yorkshire) there th 
~~ parents are anxious for them to come, 


most of the boys themselves are a hea 


We are told that “* No direct deni i 
adult labour can be obtained is ata 
c 


reports of the Farmers’ Union.” No, be 

it would be superfluous. When speaking op 
this matter at the annual meeting in London 
I was promptly pulled up by the chantai 


who said it was no use talking on that subject i 


as it was universally admitted to be correct 

Then Mr. Mundella gocs on to say that a 
“ will not pay men if we can get boys, and 
we will not pay big boys if we can get small 
boys for less money.” Was ever such gros 
ignorance shown by a permanent official 


Do the British public believe that I would 


rather employ two boys costing me cach 155) 
per week if I could get one good man at, say 
92s. per week, and who would do more Wo 

than both put together? We are accuse 
of only giving 8s. 6d. per week for each hoy 
Where Mr. Mundella has got his figures from! 
am ata loss to know. The boys I am employ: 
ing cost me the above-named sum of 15s. pe 
week, when board and lodging are reckoned 


__ Mr. Mundella says that “ the greed ant 
ignorance of short-sighted farmers are presi 


ing the social and economic problems to al 
issue.” I say that the war has denuded thi 
country districts of their regular labour, att 
I leave the British public to judge betwee 
us as to which shows the greater ignorant 
Are we to sit still, as we usually do, and Ie 
ourselves be accused of doing what no mga 
thinking man would ever do ? ee 
“We are told that “ the child who leai 
school at twelve is doomed to sexidom 


- The only serfdom on the farms at the presa 
time is for the farmer and his. family. 2m 


is no other business to which a lad can be p 
that is so healthy and so well paid i th 


and happy as the day is long. 


-~ Ts farm labour scarce or ig it not? oe 
n has taken a 
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Victor BORET 


Lorraine and of the Rus- 
sians in Eastern Prussia 
count for little. People 
in Germany will never 
belicve that Germany is 
defeated until her fron- 
tiers are crossed, 

ü M. Boret believes that 
with care Germany can 
manage her food supply 
so as to keep going until 
the next harvest ; it will 
mean going without 
luxuries, but it is pos- 
sible. Taking last year’s 
harvest, which was in- 
ferior to othér years, 
and adding to this the 
few imports that have 
been smuggled in, and 
the extra cereals that 
have been cultivated 
since the beginning of 
war, there is yet a” 
deficit of 15 per cent., 

‘and it is to meet this 
that Germany will find 
the difficulty. The 
Governmenthasalready 
taken over the supply 
ofccréalsand will shortly 

j take over the potatoes; 
every town of a certain 
size js forming its stores 


by the municipality. 


gives his opinion ye 
frankly, in La*Nouvelle Revue for 
on the subject of Germany and famine. 
discourages those who ar 
on the probability of Germany soon 
owing’ to the shortage of food. 
us that Germany has the great advantage of 
being intact within her own frontiers, for the 


slight encroachments of the French in Alsace- 
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| FOREIGN OPINION ON THE WAR 


. FRENCH. 


In La Rewe {or March, Henri Bergson, 
writing on the war, points ont that Germany 
previons to 1870 was a country given to 


poetry, art and metaphysics, made for 
thought and dreams, and without a sense of 


realities, but that in time 
awakened from this dreamy state and that 
gradually and naturally good administration 
and a closer union between the confederate 
States would have come abont. However, 
Germany was not permitted to work out her 
: own salvation in this 
peaccful manner. Prus- 
sia intervened with het 
machine-like officialism, 
and Germany had to 
choose whether — she 
should copy her and 
become a machine, or 
continue on the way 
she was going, Bis- 
‘marck decided for her, 
He saw that the one 
way to force the rest of 
Germany to follow in 
the wake of Prussia was 
to engage them in a 
common hatred, and a 
common victory: this 
was provided by the 
war of 1870, and, taking 
advantage of the vie- 
tory, Bismarek bound 
Germany close to Prus- 
sia, and from that time 
onwards they were one, 
Following on the war 
German commercial — 
enterprises flourished 
extraordinarily, a nd 
this to the peaple 
Seemed in some way 
an indication that they 
were the chosen people 
of the futute. and with 


she would have 


Be (Munich. 
The Russian Winter, the English 
Fog, and Hunger. ; 
The three treacherous Allies of the Triple 
Entente from whom so much was expected - 


have to answer at court-martial for assisting 
the German Barbarians. f 


“this idea in their minds they prepared ac- 


cordingly. In the nineteenth century me- 
chanical science came to its own, and 


foresight on the part of Germany when, at 
the commencement of hostilities, she boasted 
that she would never know food shortage, 
© for this made the people less economical than 
Would otherwise haye been the case, and has 
Prought about the necessity for the stern 
Measures soon to be enforced. 


Germany made full use of it-in her huge 
industries ; and not content with this she _ 
proceeded to form herself, her people and her — 
government on the same lines, so that on the 
outbreak of the present war Germany was 
one vast machine from her commerce down ii 
to the children attending sehool. i 
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M. Bergson thinks that, had Germany 
managed to crush the Allies in the first 
months of the war, as she had hoped, this 
vast machine would have justified its 
existence; whereas, as things stand to-day, 
the machine is wearing out as machines do 
when exposed to too-long-continued strain, 

and, moreover, it is opposed to an army 

composed of men fighting for freedom and 
to right a grievous wrong. Under these 
eireumstances he thinks there can be but 
little doubt as to the issue. 

In the same number M. G. Bonet-Maury, 
writing on Dutch neutrality, thinks that the 

Allies? Press has been too hard on Holland, 

accusing her of letting through: supplics to 

Germany and of a distinct partiality for that 

country. He points out that the only time 

that Dutch territory was violated by Ger- 
many, shots were fired by the Dutch on the 
- invaders. As to the more serious question of 
supplying Germany with food, the writer 
explains that at the outbreak of war many 
merchantmenwere already bound for Germany 
Jaden with contraband articles, and in many 
cases on their arrival in European waters 
were still ignorant of the fact that war had 
broken out.. He also explains that the 
difficulty is to distinguish between the 
articles that are contraband and the con- 
ditional contraband. But everything that 
ihe Dutch Government can do is being done 
_ to prevent any act being committed contrary 
to the strictest neutrality. . 

M. Bonct-Maury. is assured: that Dutch 
sympathy is with the Allies, but, as he says, 
the position of Holland between. her eastern 
neighbour whose promises even when friendly 


are to be feared, and her neighbour on the ~ 


west, whose cruisers interfere sadly with her 
commerce, is not a comfortable one. 

Writing on the war as seen from Rome, 
M. d’Albola sheds a very interesting light on 


the fluctuations of Italian sympathies during - 


the last. seven months. At the outbreak of 
‘war the vast majority of Italians feared that 
they might be called upon to join forces. with 
__Austria, their hereditary foe; therefore the 
announcement of neutrality came as a huge 
very first the sympathies of 


_-which, however, revived with the battle of 
the Marne. Since that time affairs have ~ 
remained more or less quict, with perhaps a: 
majority in favour of neutrality, for it ie 
brought home to everyone what a war 


means. 
Speaking of the general Italian - opinion 4 
M. d’Albola says it is briefly this: The. 
Italians feel that in maintaining the strictest 
neutrality they have already been of the 


greatest service to France, and that people 


: 
are too apt to forget the fact, when urging f 
Italy to enter in on the side of the Allies, that | 
the Triple Alliance is still in existence, and 
that Italy was only acting in the spirit of the 
letter of the Treaty which permitted her to 5 
remain neutral. The Alliance is weakened, T t 
and in all probability will be broken, but for i 
the moment it is still there, and those who © I 
desire an immediate participation by Italy | a 
are too impatient.  —~ y 
M. Marcel Prevost, in La Revue de Paris of t 
March Ist, writes a.letter to one Theophile, *} o 
a pessimist of whom we have many prototypes n 
in this country, and for all who suffer from f r 
this particular disease, for such it i 1m Æ 
recommend them to read M. Marcel Prevost’s © ef 
letter. ea a 
Theophile is a well-to-do man, fond of hisi th 
comforts and his cuisine, and-in time of peace by Ww 
depresses you with forcbodings of calamity, © W 
and, having prophesied the war for twati o 
years, is elated when his prophesy comes} 8" 
true. Too-old for the army, he refuses to ie 
undertake some service at home which wou a 
free another man to join, for that would tre 
curtail his liberty. He is one of the first ti 
leave Paris on the approach of the enemy, DE ph 
usual foretelling disaster —“ everything 18 | DERKEN 
an end; Paris is doomed,” ge. When -fo 
for doc o 


tide rolls back again he is aggrieved: E pl 
this not show him a false “prophet es L Be 
s ft 


‘he returns. to Paris and spends ‘al - 
damping the hopes of those who fore ee qui 
: victory for our arms ; he invariably dona In 
the official communiqués of the Frenchy, of 
shows a childlike credulity where news HORE as 
Germany is concerned. ee iit Eu 
Have we not in England met many, i T anc 
stamp’? These should follow M. Ma pre 
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: FOREIGN OPINION ON THE War. 


ITALIAN, 
In the face of the Many assertions: current 
that Italy is on the point of declaring war, 
it is worth noting that the reviews for March 
are distinctly unfavourable to immediate 
intervention. The latest issue of the Nuova 
Antologia (March 16th) leads off with a strong 
plea, signed “ Victor,” for neutrality for the 
present. It is practically an appeal to Italy 
not to allow herself to be rushed into partici- 
pation in the “ international conflagration,” 
whether by friends or foes, and all the 
considerations of prudence—the cost, the 
financial strain, the commercial risks, the 
inevitable losses in men, the after misery 
that every great war entails, even tha possi- 
bility of a German invasion of Northern 
Italy—are skilfully dwelt on in turn, The 
author asserts emphatically that the “ inter- 
ventionist agitators ” are all to be found in 
the towns, and that “ real ” Italy, four-fifths 
of ‘which is agricultural, is still entirely 
neutralist, and trusts the Government not to 
rush the country into any perilous adventure. 
E. Menegozzi describes some of the deplorable 
effects of the war on the Italian silk industry, 
and Gabriella Incontri sketches the work of 
the Geneva Red Cross Society on behalf of 
war prisoners, 1,200 voluntary workers deal- 
ing daily with 15,000 to 20,000 letters. 
While a wave of hatred, revenge and san- 
guinary madness passes over Europe, she 
says, Switzerland alone remains faithful to 
her serene spirit of philanthropy and helps 
and comforts the unhappy victims of the vast 
tragedy. 

The Rassegna Nazionale is frankly Germano- 
phil this month. One article by “X” on 
“Neutrality or War?” is obviously inspired 
from Berlin, presenting very ably the com- 
plete German apology for the events of the 
past eight months, and suggesting that Italy 
can obtain by friendly negotiation from her 
quondam allies all that she is entitled to ask. 
In another article, A, di Foperti quotes some 
of the more violent and “ pernicious ” things 
as to the destruction of German power in 
Europe that have been said in the French 
and English Press, and asks whether Italy iS 
Prepared to contribute to such results 2 
Both writers dwell on the peril to Latin 
Civilisation of the triumph of the semi- . 

arbarous Slav race if the Teutonic barrier 
that now hems it“n should be broken down— 
a fear which, however mistaken, is more real 
on the Continent than we in England realise. 
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The Vita Internazionale publishes a strong 
protest against Germany’s submarine poliey 
of “ frightfulness,” and declares that neutral 
countries ought at last ty realise that a 
Victorious Germany would be a ternble 
peril to the very existence of other nations, 

Duke G. A. di Cesaro, in the Rassegna 
Contemporanea, discusses the forcing of the 
Dardanelles in all its bearings, and is of 
opinion that Russia is not going to be allowed 
to hold Constantinople, and that the Straits 
will be commercially free to all nations. He 
assumes that even her Asiatic possessions 
are not to be left to Turkey, and that Russia 
will take compensation in Armenia, France 
in Syria, and England in Arabia, and asks 
Where Italy comes in? As a Mediterranean 
Power, Italy, he declares, will also have to 
have her share of Asiatic Turkey. 


DUTCH. 


In Vragen des Tijds, in the course of the 
sketch of the war during the month, the 
writer deals with the German outery against, 
Britain’s attempt to starve the enemy. He 
points out what we all know—namely, that 
the Germans did not hesitate to starve the 
people of Paris into submission in 1870-1871, 
but he also reproduces a significant speech by 
Count yon Caprivi, then German Chanecllor, 
about twenty-three years “ago. — Caprivi 
Stated that sca war must follow the lines of 
land war: that. as armies encircled cities and 
prevented anything from going in or out, so 
must navies prevent. the ingoing and out- 
coming with respect to countries. Caprivi 
supposed Spain as an example—prohably 
because he did not wish to refer too pointedly 
to Britain—and pointed out that if Germany 
were at war with Spain her navy would 
blockade the coast, as it would not he possible 
to send an army into that country. All this 
shows clearly what Germany would do if she 
had the power, but because Britain is said to 
have that same idea in view, Germany com- 
plains. : 

In De Tijdspiegel, we have an interesting 
letter (printed in German) from Professor 
Hans Delbrück on the value of the neutral 
countries. It is called “ After Peace,” 
Although the Germans would like Holland 
and Sweden to join in the war, yet there is 
much to be said in favour of their neutrality. 
When the war is over, international relations 
among the Great Powers will be difficult, and 
internationalism will suffer uriless it be kept 
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alive by the aid of the present reut rals, Those 
who are now enemies will find a common 
meeting-place on these neutral soils, and 
relations will ultimately be re-established. 
Naturally, the professor says that all Germans 
are determined on securing victory for the 
Fatherland. Ina preface, this review cannot 
refrain from having a dig at the Allies. 


Britain wishes to extend her Asiastic 
dominions, France wants Alsace-Lorraine 


and Russia is anxious to seize certain wealthy 
European districts belonging to Germany 
and Austria. Another contribution is of an 
entirely different character ; it is from the 
diary of a Protestant pastor, and he gives 
-touching instances of com radeship between 
the wounded soldiers of both sides. He 
shows how British and Germans can be seen 
reading from the same kind of Bible, and 
remarks upon the pity of the circumstances 
that have made ememies of two peoples who 
have so much in common. 


SPANISH. 


La Lectura is full of war articles. In a 
review of the war, one writer ridicules the 
German blockade of Britain, asking what will 
it matter to that great country if she loses one, 
or even two, of her merchant ships cach day. 
Lord Bryee’s “ Neutral Nations and the 
War” follows; it is a good translation. 
English books on the war are reviewed and 
then we have a remarkable article taken from 
a Buenos Ayres newspaper, in which the 
writer adopts a novel attitude. He says 
thatsthey all admire France, because they 
have regarded that country as the one in 
which liberty flourishes, but none the less 
the sympathies of many people are with 
. the Central Empires in this conflict. There 
will be advantages and disadvantages for 
all the world whichever side wins, but the 


fears entertained about German militarism » 


are really groundless, for it will steadily. 
disappear. Underneath that militarism there- 
is real democracy ; 
are in’ the majority, and they will gradually 
put an end to it. If Britain wins, all will be 
under her sway and that will not be good ; 
if Germany» triumphs, a. real democracy 
will. steadily arise. At 
spirit will prevail, but will be transitory, 
peaking from the point of view. of the life 

f nations. The French 
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would give up the 
there would 


be far more prospect of lasting peace tha 7‘ 
in the event of a German defeat, for then the 
Teutons will always be filled with the cage 
to rise again and re-take the provinces, — 
This seems to be odd reasoning. The writer 
remembers that France had the provinces: 
taken from her, but appears to think that she 
ought not to mind because they were Ger- — 
man at one time. One might retort that, as 
those provinces have been French for so 
long, Germany ought not to have taken them 


from her. He says that the language is |) 
German; he forgets that, even were the 1 
statement quite correct, the sympathics B 
of the population are mainly French. ge 

Nuestro Tiempo publishes a lecture, | 


delivered in the Madrid Athensxum, concern- | 
ing the war and the political systems of "| 
Britain and Germany, at the conclusion of » 
which the lecturer: made some remarks on |) 
Spanish neut rality. Applying Mr. Asquith’s © 
principle that nations should not intervene |) 
except through some high moral motive, the 
speaker considered that Spain should remain 
neutral; whatever might be gained by || 
intervention, in any case, would not bem 
worth the sacrifice, whereas neutrality would | 
enable Spaniards to exercise moral force 7 
favour of humanity and civilisation 1 

criticisms of neutral countries had © 
lessened the severity of acts which were 7) 
regarded as necessary, and there was a great | 
difference between what had happened at | 
the beginning and what: was happening now. | 
The lecturer appears to have been con used | 
as so many foreignel> 
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RANDOM READINGS 


“e 


PRUSSIAN INFLUENCES IN RUSSIA. 
Russians tell us that the political sins of 
Russia in the past have been mainly due to 
Prussian influences. ‘There has been, and 
still is, a reactionary party in Russia, and this 
party has been sedulously encouraged and 
strengthened by Prussian policy, Bismarck, 
indeed, openly stated in his Memories that 
the policy of the German Empire was to keep 
the reactionaries in power and to prevent the 
pacification of Russian Poland, And there 
have been an enormous number of German 
officials in Russia to assist in the carrying 
out of this policy ; I am told that even in the 
Russian Consulate in London half the staff 
were Germans before the war began. It is at 
any rate certain that an evil influence of 
reaction and repression has been for long at 
work in Russia, and that the party of 
reaction has been greatly helped by her great 
Teutonic neighbour, which did not wish to 
see Liberal institutions established in ‘the 
Empire of the Tsar. There is at present an 
extraordinarily deep conviction among Rus- 
sians that their country is now freeing itself 
from that party, and that the eras of repres- 
sion will not recur again.—Dr. DEARMER, in 
The Commonwealth. i 


ARMY CLOTHING CONTRACTS. 

Wuyx cannot the Government stop the 
lctting and the sub-letting, and deal with all 
classes of contractors direct? It should not 
be impossible. As it is, small tailors and 
masters are taking work at low rates of pay, 
and distributing it among outworkers at the 
prices of slavery. I was shown a woman 
making trousers complete (making and finish- 
ing) at 6d. per pair; she could do three pairs 
a day; she had to pay 6d. for thread; she 
had Is., therefore, to draw, and burn her own 
Coals and gas, and pay her own rent out of 
that daily wage. Another woman was paid 
4¢d. for machining and finishing, whilst some 
ums pay 53d. for finishing alone. The 


| . demand for labour is so great that in some 


factories women have been employed to do the 
work of males. This change has been used 
to bring down rates of pay, to the great 
advantage of the employer. In one instance 
2 Woman band-éutter had been engaged at 
20s. per week, the rate for male labour being 
42s, per week.—James HasLam, in The 
Englishwoman, 
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FROM THE REVIEWS. 


THE BRITISH SAILOR. : 
Parties may rise and fall, using for their £55 
battle-cries the waning of Britain’s great- es 
ness ; pointing to the white-fringed green of 
the sea and crying aloud that our honour is 
falling to decay. But the sea remains our 
heritage ; and the sea breeds up sailors who 
are independent of party; men whose fore- 
fathers wielded sponge and rammer under 
Nelson’s eye. Navies come and navies go; 
the British sailor remains the same. Put 
him on the shot-smitten deck of a wooden 
clumsiness; coop him up in the steam-filled 
machine-shop that to-day bears the British 
flag ; let a hideous death smite him down from 
a point invisible—the British sailor docs not 
- change. No matter what his ship may be, he 
is there, as ready as of old to fight to the 
death, to nail the meteor flag to the mast, 
and carry it with him to glorious victory or ~ 
the lowest caverns of the sea-—that Britain’s 
‘heritage might be preserved inviolate, that 
British hearts may beat in ordered peace. 
Tt counts, the Great Idea, that is, the Idea 
that the sea is Britain’s own inviolable 
possession. . . . Our British sailors—the men 3 
who have made our heritage, men who will 
maintain it to the death—go forward 
uncomplainingly to their deaths that 
Britain may live and glory in her goodly 
heritage till time shall ecase and the sea shall 
give up its dead.—Caprain Franx H. Suaw, 
in The United Methodist Magazine. 


THE ORDER OF DANIELITES, 
IN 1874 we had the name under considera- 
tion. The desirables were, that it be: (1) 
clearly expressive of the principles ; (2). 
euphonious; (3) international; (t) brief ; 
and (5) lend itself to the secrets, tests, signs, 
grips, etc. The name of any living person 
(Richardsonite, ete.) was at once banned 
without consideration, as being, to put it 
mildly, bad taste. After fruitless consulta- 
tions with all sorts and conditions of men. the 
Founder chanced to attend a “ Moody and y 
Sankey ” meeting at the Agricultural Hall. — 
The hymn “ Dare to be a Dariel ” was sung 
The bad rhythm grated on his ear, and he — 
promptly sang out, “ Dare to be a Dan-icl- | œ 
ite,” as more in accord with “ Standing by a 
pur-pose firm.” This was the origin of the 
name ~ Danielites.”—Lievr.-Co.. T. W 
RICHARDSON, in The Vegetarian Messenger. 
ines 5 
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GOOD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES, | 


A TEACHER was examining a class of small 
boys in arithmetic. Addressing a particu- 
larly smart boy, she asked: “ Can five go 
into one?” “ Yes,” came the answer at 
once. “ You stupid boy,” she said, “ how 
do you make that out 2” * Please, ma'am,” 
he said, “ I put five toes into one stocking 
this morning ! ”—The Bairns’ Magazine. 


Tug handsome young minister always 
stationed himself at the church door after 
the service in order to greet his parishioners 
as they filed out. One Sabbath morning 
along came a raw Swedish maid, a stranger, 
so, with his usual cordiality, the minister 
grasped her hand and said : “ I am very glad 
to sce you here this morning. Will you not 
tell me your name and address, so that I may 
call on you soon?” ‘The maid looked him 
coldly in the eye and, withdrawing her hand, 
replied: “ I tank you, but I got one steady 
fella alreadty ; he come twice a week, and I 
tink he no like you to come.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. s : 


As a steamer was leaving the harbour of 
Athens a well-dressed young passenger 
approached the captain, and, pointing to the 
distant hill, inquired: “ What is that white 
stuff on the hills, captain?” “ That is 
snow, madam,” replied the captain. ‘* Well,” 
remarked the lady, “I thought so myself, 
but a gentleman just now told me it was 
Greece.”—The Boy's Own Paper. 


_ Ava dinner given one evening was a lawyer 
who did not appreciate the attentions of his 
neighbour, who began thus : “ I suppose you 
gentlemen have strange cases to deal with at 
times?” + “ Yes,” answered the lawyer. 
“ Some very puzzling cases that almost con- 
fuse you and-—” “Just so,” said the legal 


ho was left in 
‘onthly. 


“J want a good title for my new book» 
said the distinguished author to his bright i 
young secretary. “Can you help?” 
“ Which one do you mean?” “ The retro- 
spect dealing with the most famous British 
battles.” “Ah! Why not call it ‘ Scraps 
of English History °? ”—Pearson’s Magazine, 


Two privates were hotly arguing the merits 1 
of their respective regiments. One said: 7) 
“ When our colonel is dismissing us, he says 
to the officers, ‘Fall out, gentlemen,’ ” 
“Why,” said the other, “if our colonel said 
that, the whole blooming regiment would 
“fall out.’ ’—The Young Man. 
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“ FATHER,” said the student, “ I want to 
talk to you about changing my course of 
study.” “Talk to your mother, son,” 
directed the father, who was reading the. 
sporting page. ‘Mother,’ said the son 
“© T made a mistake when I selected chemistry, 
But it is not too late to change even yet. 
want to take astronomy instead.” The 
mother searched the cyes of her son sharply: (4 
Then- she said: “No. You'll have to think © 
of some better excuse for staying out al 
night.” —The Mullgate Monthly. a 
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Proressor: “If I fail to give a correct | 
answer to any problem in a 
anyone present offers me, I agree to forfeit : 
the sum of five pounds !” Voice in audience: 
«Make the date of my wife’s birth agree with |) 

_her present age.” —Windsor Magazine. 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


RUSSIA. 


Mr. STEPHEN Granam has given us a 
presentment of the soul of the Russian people 
as it has impressed his own soul, for which 
we owe him most earnest thanks.* He had 
been tramping through Siberia for months 
and had reached the frontier of China a little 
time before war was declared. He was at a 
restful Altai Cossack village, where the 
young men were busy 
with their scythes 
and the children 
gathering in the fruit 
when, on July 31st, 
the order came to 


mobilise. No one 
knew where they 


might have to fight 
or with whom, but 
at once tools were 
dropped, and in the 
most orderly fashion 
horses were looked 
over, accoutrements 


and clothing 
gathered, and all 


preparations made 
for the ride of nearly 
1,000 miles before 
the railway could be 
reached. Word had 
come that the foes 
were German. Like 
many another Eng- 
lishman,Graham was 
incredulous, for he 
knew what war with 
Germany must 
mean. Then came 
the service of fare- 


well :— | à ; 
Photo by. 
What scenes there 


were that day! AH $ 

the men of the village liad become soldiers and 
pranced on their horses. At eight o'clock in the 
morning the holy-water basin was taken from 
the church and placed with triple candles on the 
open, sun-blazed mountain side. The Cossacks 
Met there as at, a rendezvous, and all their 


womenfolk, in multifarious bright cotton dresses 
Puke OMA ane ew oes era es 


*Russia and the World. By Stephen Graham. 


(Cassell & Co. 10/6 net.) 
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Mr. Stephen Graham. 


and tear-stained face ; walked out to say a 
last religious good-bye. The harcheaded, long- 
haired priest came out in vestment of violet blue, 
and behind him came the old men of the village 
carrying ikons and banners of the church 3 after 
them the village choir, singing as tt 


marched. 
A strange mingling of sobbing and singing went 
up to heaven from the crowd outside the wooden 
village, this vast irregular collection of women 
on foot clustered about 
a long double line of 
stalwart horsemen. ... 
* God is with you,” 
said the priest in his 
sermon, the tears 
running down his face 
the while. ** God is 
with you; not a hair 
of your heads will be 
lost. Never turn your 
backs on the foe. Re- 
member that if you 
do you endanger the 
eternal welfare of 
your souls, Remem- 
ber, too, that a letter, 
a post-card—one line 
—will be greedily read 
by all of us who remain 
behind. . . God bless 
His faithful slaves !” 
Graham, too, tra- 
velled westward. It 
is not easy to find 
words fully appre- 
ciative of what he 
saw and heard during 
his journey ; that to 
Russia this war is a 
Holy War, which 
the Japanese war 
was not, is to him 
incontrovertible. 
When war was de-. 
elared, he says. 
Russia suddenly grew lighter, as if an evil 
spirit had jumped off her back. Mile after 
mile as he journeyed gave him interesting 
glimpses of the preparations. i 
When, in September, he reached Warsaw 
he found no depression of the hational 
spirit—no strikes, no riots, no revolutionary 
propaganda ; instead, an all-pervading heer- 
fulness and national unanimity which even 
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the most optimistic could not have foreseen. 
The absence of vodka would have made a 
blank in the peasant’s life, for ordinarily he 
feels he has nothing of interest but to drink ; 
now the war and its concerns have filled up 

: that blank. Women and children vie with 
each other in helping, or are wholly given up - 
to work for the soldiers, the wounded, and 
even the prisoners ; whilst the Russian soldier 
goes to battle singing hymns and the children 
stop their daily tasks at the ring of the church 
bell to remember a prayer for their men in 
the field. 

Mr. Graham is keen’ against the campaign of 
vulgarity, by which the minds of the masses 
are being poisoned. He gives a word of praise 
to Germans, to the English a stronger word, 
and says the Russians are a singularly noble, 
wild and simple people. He paints the con- 
tradictions well; thus :— : ‘ 

The Russian subtlety and contradictoriness,. 

“nade the Russian mysticism and unpracticality, above 
= all things Russian national untidiness, ‘are in- 
tolerable to the German. ‘The German is filled 
with loathing directly he passes the Russian 
frontier; the difference. between the well-built 
towns, storehouses and firm highways of Hastern 
- - Prussia and the wilderness of Russian Poland is 

almost incredible. To enter Russia is to step 
down into an inferior world, a world that needs 


È 


setting right. 


course, there lurks in the Russian soul not only 


bravery, which every newspaper has 


firmed :— 


con- 


By all accounts, it was the enthusias $ br 
daring of the peasant soldiers that saved Warne gol 
from bombardment and German occupation Er 
, . . The peasants themselves are deeply a we 
regarding the spectacle of suffering and death the 
Death does not horrify them; on the contrary 
the idea of glorious death is spiritual meat anq © 
drink to them. They love their brother soldier © 
alive, but when he is dead he becomes Something — Í 
holy. This makes the Russian almost invincible. l 
The only thing that could disturb the enthusiasm Ten 
of the Russian troops would be the idea that they onl 
were fighting for a wrong cause, . jus 

And so, with opinions, anecdotes of the © A 

` war, reasoned statements as to the difficult S is A 
Jewish question, the promise to the Poles, wo 
and the Finnish anxiety, Mr. Graham ‘con 
‘presents his own impressions to the reading | has 
world. He closes with a warning against the — by 
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is always gathering to centres and discharging "1. sto: 


- Christianity gives is the peace in the depths 
of the heart. — ee SE 
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~ Friendly. Russia, by Denis Garstin (Fisher one 


Unwin; 8s. 6d. net), also gives some notes i 


about the declaration of war in Russia. The of hi 
writer was living on the shore of the Black Hi 
. Sea at the time, and returning from a regatta i stren 
heard that Russia would have to help the carce 
Serbs if Austria attacked them, and that a thou 
the strikes had stopped! Journeying eee 
~ Moscow by train was a suffocating experiente | pay 
and a moving account is given of ploit 
y-aroused enthusiasm of the peasa that 
ere proceeding to the seat. z Si hew 


stin says our Consuls were <i 
hen asked what to do, the 0° 
s “ husband your resources. 

? 5 will assume its true 28 
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SOME NOTABLE Books. 
con» i 


broken hearts; so different to the real 


a i 5 i oVerty he he een in ETN oleae 
ond S country Russian—kindly, generous, simple Mr pees „P ad seen in our city, Reading 
ante in life ‘ee ( Be , j wt. Garstin’s book we are filled with Amaze- 

w in life and gay. Oddly cnough, a Russian y : , ; i 
ation, workman, first met in Odessa a, ae ment, and wonder whether we, too, all our 
ales RNa cee tall k a ai again in lives have been imagining a bogey when there 
leath, f Cots or the terrible was only a friendly face. 
trary, 

{and = : 

ache THE MAKER OF THE F IRST AUTOMATIC GUN. 
ething aes epee , : s 

cible i BEEING Wee pugnacious life, these Later on I saw old Dr. Springall, who had been 
ae reminiscences ol sir Hiram Maxim * are not. my mother’s physician, and was the only 


tthey only fountains of the fun we need so much foreigner in town before the mill hands arrived, 
| just now, but they contain the full American He was very wise, and I looked up to him with 


flavour which we Britons so much enjoy. the greatest respect. He said, “ Don’t think of 


È the © Underlying the surface-brightness, howeve it sic is altogether beneath you ; never give it a 
ea > is the Nee seriousness ates man oho: hie second thought.” And I didn't. 

E | Dm A ea and who, By the way, we are informed that there were 
ading has been incessantly chafed 

st tbe by the indifference of the 

‘Hate, incredulous. Beginning his 

arging ! story in jocular fashion, Sir 

lbea | Hiram says it would not be 

at we advisable for him to tell the 

indivi: ` whole truth, as it might 

e first entangle him in numerous 

thing, lawsuits. Untroubled with 

hat all — religious proclivities, he tells 

st the . his stories with engaging 

, that | frankness, which may, how- 

depths ever, be occasionally frowned 


upon. by parents, especially 
the giving of a receipt for 
luminous hair-oil, which made 


Fisher one girl suppose her lover 
notes A -to be a saint on account 
1. The of his halo. 

Black | . Hiram Maxim’s size and 


regatta strength nearly stopped his 
Jp the career as an inventor—for 
hat all} though he had invented 
ing t0 Mouse-traps and tricycle 
rience) Wheels at the age of twenty, 
of the he heard so much of. the ex- 
sasants  Ploits of Heenan and Sayers 
f wal that he considered whether 
dumb- he would become a profes- 
he only T sional boxer, but was told 
Some by an Englishman :— 
aspect _,.. Your eyes are altogether 
Ger too large and prominent. 
: an Moreover, who ever saw à prize- 
her.» fighter with such a big head ? 
c opel They are generally about the 
ove Shape and size of a cocoanut.” 


savage 
yf Be 
ut ands 


f on Tape By Se. Sir Hiram showing the Gun to his Grandson. 
axim. (Methuen. 16s. net.) (Reproduced by courteous permission of Methuen & Cus 
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no rats in Maine in those days, except in the 
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furious on account of what he had done wit 
his little microscope ! : 


seaports. } 
Space fails to recount all the perils of death, A company was formed—the Maxim Gun th 

; Sra ‘Un $ 
exploits of strength, and clever bits of Company—and the secretary was ordered the 
workmanship which fill up this part of Hiram see to the printing of the stationery. This me 
Maxim’s life. The Civil War he seems to came out as the Maxim “ Gum”? Company, | hir 
have passed through without taking much and consequently Sir Hiram advises no pe no 
interest in cither, side. His brother volun- | with a sufficient income to go into busiest i a 
teered, consequently he was exempt, his It would be interesting to know what he | oe 
mother haying but two sons. Time passed said to the secretary who had not read the E 
on, and recognition of his wonderful inven- proofs or forgotten to correct them. i t 
tions had come before, in 1881, Mr. Maxim Maxim improved upon his first automatic du 
came to London as representative of the and exhibited it. Here is his account of one. tye 
United States Electric Lighting Company, of his callers :— ee 
and began to turn his attention to an auto- It was while this little gun was on exhibition poc 
matic gun. His animadversions against st. Hatton Garden that a tall and dignified gentlei has 
factory dirt and waste d he se bucish ee called. He was beautifully gloved, and haii Goi 
workman’s ‘“-cussedness ” are intermingled a E fixed mA eye. Hetodii in; 
we copia of gacngihand de tas De go Henkel ot bemi l en 
scriptions of his experiments. When, at length, watch, expressed his doubts about it being able a 
the gun which fired 666 shots per minute was to fire six hundred rounds in a minute, and saidia but 
perfected, the Prince of Wales came to see he wanted to see the six hundred rounds gooti pub 
it, as did Lord Wolseley, who said :— I said, “It, costs £5 a minute to fire this gun. 1 by 
set is really wonderful.” According to his will furnish the gun if you will furnish the cut), igh 
way of putting it, “ the Yankees beat gillcrention’s SES He was very indignant, and he Jelly par 
there seems to be no limit to what they are able Suddenly. Later on he said thatIhad insulted him) bru 
to do.” He expressed it as his opinion that it So with story upon story, anecdote after Here 
would not be long before someone would turn anecdote, the “ Life » goes ON, until Sie DO 
out a machine that would manufacture “full- Hiram closes with a natural outburst against T 
: grown meii and. women.” Here I ventured to “the scientist who deplored that one S of t 
remonstrate, very much to the amusement of E Sir Hi hould d scend ime occ 
the party, saying I certainly would not under- gomen aS ae iram SHOU. arene! ag 
take the job, because it would be extremely prostituting his talents on quack nostru over 
unpopular. i This because -he has invented an inhalt to re 
; i oie which relieves him (and others) when suffer T toù 
She War Office called him in to solve a ing from bronchitis. We characteristic I pass 
` problem about slow-burning powder, and concludes—that it is a creditable thing") he » 
though he, after many experiments, suc- invent a killing machine; but a disgrace “> cons 
- ceeded, his only reward was the assurance invent an apparatus to prevent huntii fllo 
that certain scientific gentlemen would be ` suffering. - Et fi stra 
Ne H ~ Sarat Š Siew Ne è : $ 1 fee 

= WAR, LOVE, AND BRUTALITY. Ea 

Ricuarp Denan never tires our patience One of the most interesting chapters is the coul 
dinner taken yi noun 


when: 


d Von R E 


e was bem 


from the 


e Chancellor 8% 
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threads. The young pickle, having got under 
‘the dining-room table to frighten his step- 
mother,” unintentionally hears words about 
himself which influence all his future life. Itis 
novel to find the stage “ aside ” replaced by a 
man’s other self reminding the older self of his 
earlier actions, and so giving us the necessary 
insight into the family affairs of the boy’s father. 

Carolan Breagh fails to pass his exami. 
nations, loses his father and stepmother 
during the Indian Mutiny, and at the age of 
twenty-three is stranded in Fleet Street, on 
a raw morning, vith but a few pence in his 
pocket. He has just heard that his trustee 
has shot himself after losing Carolan’s money. 
Going to see his step-sister, who is well placed 
in a convent, he, faints with hunger, and is 
brought to by her comrade, a little French 
girl. He does not tell his sister his difficulty, 
but is rescued by an amusing old fellow, a 
publisher’s. warehouseman, and is launched, 
by his means, into the midst of the terrific 
fight between the opposing French and Ger- 
man. armies soon after the episode of Saar- 
bruck. Whilst plodding behind the German 
forces, he finds his pretty little French 
friend of the convent hunting vainly to 
recover the body of her dead father ; and one 
of the really impressive episodes of the book 
occurs when Juliette entreats him to find her 
a priest who would hold the office of burial 
over her father’s grave. Juliette is persuaded 
to remain in the house whilst Carolan returns 
to the field of battle for that purpose. He is 
passed by an old Abbé whose personality 
‘he vaguely remembers, and who willingly 
consents to act. The grave having been 


‘filled in, the prayers duly said, Carolan, ~ 


' Strangely awed, afterwards makes his con- 
fession on the battle field at the old man’s 
feet, only to learn later’on that the Abbe 
had died a short time before, and that it 
could have been no mortal man who pro- 
nounced the Benediction. 


SOCIAL AN 

The Influence of King Edward and other 
Essays, by Viscount Esher (Murray, 7s. 6d. 
et). Though there is no preface, a dated 
cknowledgment to editors shows that Lord 
Esher intended $0 reproduce these essays. 
before the war. That they are not still with- 


d wo 
is consideration for the thoughts given 


en 


seem to show that he desires 


Those on King Edward have some- 


_ The evil influence of the story is a woman, - 
Julette's mother, who, having deserted her 
husband and child, is acting as a spy on both 
sides, and has inveigled her daughter away 
from her protectress, intending to make use 
of her as a lure. At the time when Carolan 
finds her on the battlefield, Juliette had 
learned the plot, and was trying to make her 
way back to her old home at Versailles. The 
two gèt there after many 
take up their abode in the very villa where, 
later, Bismarck dictated the terms of peace 
toM. Thiers. Juliette and Carolan disguised, 
the one as the mistress of the house, the other 
as a sort of stable boy, not only overhear 
some surprising discussions, bat Manage even 
to soften the hard-hearted Bismarck, so 
that he gives them passports and enables 
them to travel straight away to England in 
safety. 


. This is but a rough outline of a story filled — 


with diverse incidents. The battle deserip- 
tions are told with such virile force that 
horror and pity become painful, whilst, 
oddly enough, the multiple adjectives and 
epithets of the earlier chapters are dropped 
as if they were just mannerisms, forgotten so 
soon as the author had got into full swing, 
There are humorous touches: for instance, 
Bismarck, with sardonic humour, plavs cat- 
and-mouse with the young lovers, who have 
no idea that he had soon discovered their 
identity. Many personal touches make vivid 


the notabilities of that period-—German, — 


French, and English. One whimsicality there 


is which it takes time to forgive. The hero's 


initials are always tacked on to his surname 

in such a manner that the reader is reminded 
of a burly . policeman. That 
Dehan’s last is equal to The Dop Doctor. 
few will agree, but that is a mishap not 

uncommon to authors who have sud- 

denly surprised the world with a remarkable 
creation. : 


LITERARY. 
thing of the nature of a memento-mori. Lord 
Esher had the advantage of a personal know- 
ledge of Queen Victoria and the King, an 

reading, one realises afresh the disadvantages 


adventures, and | 


TNA 
ay 


Richard 


a 
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on “ Imperial Defence ” (1912), the “ Naval 
and Military Situation ” (1912), the “* Volun- 
tary Principle” (1910), ete., have lost some 
of their point in these last days ; their value 
lies in the thoughts they suggest and the 
proof they give that even a statesman like 
Lord Esher considered that the odds were 
heavy against a war between any two or 
more of the great nations of Kurope—though 
the “ odd ‘chance ” made him insist upon. the 
maintenance of a powerful navy and in- 
clined him towards a modified conscription. 


In Edward Carpenter (Methuen, 5s. net) 
Mr. Lewis says, in effect, that the aim of 
Carpenters writings is to open a door for 
man, to make an outlet possible for him ; -So, 
in similar fashion, Mr. Lewis has opened wide 
the window shutters behind which is Car-. 


until a. millennium of freedom and joy} 
reached. It would be extremely interesting 
3 


it is, and 
this or 
dit of o 


to: take Towards Democracy and Thus Said suc 
Zarathustra turn and turn about, one day fo Mc 
each, and compare the resulting impressions ae 
left by the two philosophers. Carpenter ; Be 
stands for life and love. The Art of Creation i 
is: his most ambitious prose work; Loves op} 
Coming of Age deals with the questions of a i 
Sex and Marriage. Needless to say, Carpenter | hoc 
would give freedom to women. We search = the 
in vain for indications as to how his idealis | vill 
to be obtained; Carpenter simply points out mab 
a wider vision, not how to attain the road to — bac 
it. For those who desire to study his works © pre 
there can be no better method than to take less 
first this appreciation by one of his disciples whe 
and then go on to the writings themselves, are: 
Mr. Lewis’s book ought to have had a list of | l a 
them. i ES 
» Not 
Wert it not for the insistent declarationf, Wou 
of Germany that in that country alone isto mal 
be found the intellectual and moral supremay * ** 
of the world, we should probably not have had clea 
such a collection of expert opinion as is givel he 
in German Culture (Jack, 2s. 6d. net). Edited ae 
by Professor Paterson, the several depart sell] 
ments are the work of such men as Professo) at i 
A. Thomson, Dr. M. Sadler, Professor Mac | infa 
gregor, &c. The contributions of the Germa to g 
to knowledge, literature, art, and science Mag oy 
dealt with in a spirit of critical appreciation of a 
so much the more needful because YE he: 
: bombast of certain German writers al! * pove 
pitter feelings aroused by the war mig in fi 
— cause eyen the fairest-minded to forget thi he ¢ 
the world owes much to the splendid wo does 
. and creations of Germany. The chap R soul, 
“music, education, and politics show ple ie dept 
ir faults and perfections ;. that on saoi] gow 
arly interesting, for it points body 


y be 
sting | such oppressors of the poor as Farley 
Said McKeown, such inhuman priests as Father 
y for Devany. such lazy police in Donegal as 
sions described here, cannot be denied; the pity 
enter + of it is that the oppressors are the fellow- 
ation countrymen and co-religionists of the 
Love's oppressed. What a drawback to a West of 
ns of Ireland district is the celibacy of the priest- 
enter hood few realise so well as do those who know 
earch | the difference from the English or Scotch 
leali- village, where the pastor’s wife has with her 
ts out & band of women, who, with all their draw- 
adto backs, at least do 
works prevent the utter help- 
‘alten lessness of villagers 
oe whose only superiors 
a aresuch as Mr. MacGill 
selves describes as living in 
list otii the Doncgal townlet. 
Not that the author 
in Would prescribe a 
e f married T iethood as 
ca " -a remedy! It is not 
oe ' clear whether he has 
we had any idea of a remedy ; 
sev. his but to show the 
Edited festering sore, to com- 
departi pel his readers to look 
cofessor at it. It would be 
x Mat i unfair to his purpose 
ermal’. to describe his story 
nce at as one would the plot 
ciatiol of an ordinary novel ;. 
ise, tS he takes you from 
and tht) poverty, indescribable 
; mig in fewer words than 


get tht) 
id wor 


ters oth 
‘pail 


he gives, ‘yet which 
does not destroy the 
soul, to a deeper 
depth where in Glas- 
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to be the unwilling mother of 
children, her passion of 
suffering can he imagined. 


about sixteen 
repugnance and 
The Squire, who 
took no interest in his children after the 
puppy stage, and therefore never educated 
them in the true sense, Was careless and 
extravagant and, finally, mortgaged his 
estate beyond redemption. The two sensitive 
members of his family had suffered ship- 
wreck before that occurred, The « Family” 
is scarcely typical, and though every member 
fell lower and lower in the social scale, yet, 
because they were 
not — sensitive, they 
were not nearly so 
unhappy in their 
meaner estate as is 
Miss Mordaunt in her 
pity for them. 

A Shadow of °57, by 
A. M. Scott Moncrieff 
(Fisher Unwin, 6s.}, 
is a fascinating love 
story, the scene being 
laid in a compara- 
tively healthy Indian 
station, the characters 
regimental., The pro- 
logue tells of a shadow 
cast in the Mutiny 
vear, which at first 
threatens to become 
painfully substantial 
in 1890, but is happily 
dispersed. 

Tipperary Tommy, 
by Joseph Keating 
(Methuen, 6.). A go- 
ahead story of the 
present war. Canavan, 


scoti gow slums soul and x Patrick MacGill a Irish W E a 

oil body are both de- Private Patric lac who has muddle 
lel € Stroyed and sweet of the London Trish. away all his estate, 
JSS X a % X 


Norah, the innocent z 
country child, betrayed and desérted, 
bereft of home and kin, lover and child, dies, 
saved from death in the street by a kindly 
Street-walker. 


The Family, by Eleanor Mordaunt 
(Methuen, 6s.). A` clever, forceful story 
With characters so strongly put that the 
_ effect is as of personal knowledge. The tale 
elongs to the nfid-Victorian days when a 
highly strung, delicate-minded and eas 
: without sex-passion, could be han i 
er to a fine animal for wife. Condemn 


enlists, and, owing to 
previous voluntcer training, is sent at once 
to the Front. His adventures at. Mons are 
of the miraculous order, but go with a 
swing. He is wounded and rescued by the 
girl who loves him and who has had her own 
troubles. There is a villain, of course, and a 


good plot. ‘ 


The Holy Flower, by Rider Haggard (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.): . Alan Quartermain reappears, re- 
taining much of his old magic, and goes in search 


“of a, marvellous orchid and its white Guardian 
encountering fearsome adventures by the way. 
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THE TWO 


amatic alliances surely 


T all curious dr 
Ox strangest ever seen is this of 

Thrums and Montmartre. There is 
one public of the Revue and another of the 
Comedy which Sir James Barrie, when he 
likes, writes better than any man living. 
To whom but to Sir James, who has all the 
wilfulness of genius, would it have occurred 
to force and pen these divergent streams 
within the walls of one playhouse ? That 
the attempt fails will not perturb lovers of 
the real Barrie, but that it should have been 
made at all is matter to make the judicious 
grieve with a grief the more poignant because 
in “The New Word,” which precedes 
“Rosy Rapture,” Sir James -has made it 
tantalisingly clear that he has not lost his 
touch. 

“The New Word ” is“ Second Lieutenant,” 
and round it is woven a little semi-senti- 
mental fireside scene which may be paral- 
Icled in thousands of English homes to-day. 
No one can convey- more perfectly than 
Barrie the emotions of the domestic hearth 
and the embarrassments of ordinary family 

_ intercourse. Roger Torrance’s new uniform 
has just come home, and he shows himself 
sheepishly to the family. His mother- is’ 
frankly emotional, his sister flies to the piano 
and thumps out “ See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” to the hero’s acute anguish. Mis 
father alone, every whit as proud of the boy 
as the others, scems to treat the event with 
a reprehensible levity. The fact is, of 
course, that Roger and his father are intensely 
shy of each other. But when they are left 
alone, little by little their real affection 
shines out. Their tongue-tied,, awkward 
efforts to break down the barriers of reserve 
which hide their deeper feelings provide the 
author with a true and moving theme, of 
which he takes the fullest advantage, with 
the help of some exquisite acting by Miss 
Helen Haye and Mr. Ô. B. Clarence. “ The 
New Word” is so good that it should have 
been kept for the end of the evening. The 
Revue public.can hardly be expected to stand 
homely sentiment, It doesn’t. It streams 

- in leisurely to the accompaniment of piercing 
draughts, the rustling of garments, and the 
noise of many feet; and those for whom 
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five minutes of the real Barrie are worth a 
dozen “ Rosy Raptures” suffer accordingly, 
With the entrance of Rosy Rapture and our 
Disdainfully Melting Chorus, Sir James makes 
his bow and: departs. Henceforth all is 
Mademoiselle Gaby Deslys—Gaby of the 
bare back, the amazing vitality, the ineredibly 
the French accent which makes 
of the English language a thing at oncé 
weird and incomprehensible. tosy Rap- 
ture, the Pride of the Beauty Chorus,” calls 
itself a burlesque, but a burlesque which is | 
indistinguishable from the thing burlesqued 
stultifies itself. “Rosy Rapture ” is just a 
Revue. There is, of course, nothing to prevent l 
Sir J. M. Barrie writing a Revue if heso | 
desires, but one would at least have expected l 
something unusual. Unfortunately we doi 
not get it. We find very little of the essen- | 
tial Barrie, very little that any competent | 
writer of this class of entertainment could 
not achieve off his own bat. That it isi 
wildly incoherent goes without saying ; that | 
is the hall-mark of a Revue ; but at times itis | 
also dull, which a Revue should never be. 
On the other hand, there are, of course, | 
bright moments, in some of which the) 
hand of the author can be faintly traced; 
for example, a charming Anglo-French | 
love duct between Mlle. Gaby Deslys an} 
Mr. Jack Norworth, as a British Tommy. with | 
one eye on a phrase:book and the other oni 
K. of K.’s regulations. But on the whole tht 
best than can be said of Rosy Rapture S 
that for people who like this sort of thing) 
this is the sort of thing that they will like 
We should have no quarrel with her in hety 
proper place, on the stage of the Alhambra %1 
the Empire; but that Sir James, whose tue) 
métier is comedy, should descend into the’ 
ring to compete with authors in another 1m4 
of business who are quite able to hold thet) 
own with him is, to be quite frank, regreti 
table. On that famous evening of the Tripi 
Bill two or three years ago Rosalind danca 
before our enraptured eyes at the very 6 
to turn our heaviness into joy and to retrieti 
the situation. And now by a sad reversa 
the process Sir James hirself has contrivaj 
to ruin Sir James. 
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AMONGST the most important is Esperanto, 
the organ of the Universala Esperanto 
Asocio, the locale of which is Geneva. With 
its delegates in every country it has heen 
doing a great work in the arrangement of 
correspondence between prisoners and in- 
working with the Swiss office for the 
return to their homes of civilians under and 
over military age, and the Red Cross organisa- 
tions. With regard to civilians it is signifi- 
cant that the ages at first were below 18 and 
over 50, they are now below 17 and over 60! 
With regard to the Ietter-post, some sad 


terned, 


stories are given. Naturally many of the 
senders have no geographical knowledge, 


Some of the letters from the prisoners’ camps 
in Germany have, for instance, been marked 
“ Geprüft” (censored), or “Der Oberwachungs- 
offizier” (the Censor), and the puzzled recipient 
2as Supposed this to be the address of the 
imprisoned friend, A Wurtemburg wife 
wrote to her husband, who had been killed 
before the letter arrived. It was returned 
with the French stamp on it décédé. The 
unhappy woman thought that this was the 
new camp, and sent another most touching 
letter telling of her longing to see him, and 
signed by their four children. The Swiss 
postal officers sent this under cover to the 
post officials of her town, begging them to go 
to the poor widow and explain. An average 
160,000 letters pass daily through the 
Bern Transit Office. Of course, Esperanto 
is severely neutral, but there are little 
indications all the same. There is a sorrowful 
remark about the impossibility of helping the 
hostages (who are far worse off than even the 
captive soldiers), because forbidden by the 


State which holds them captive; and there 


1S a reference to “ certain warring rulers not 
troubling about an oath of a former period ” ; 
certainly anyone can supply the name of 
the rulers”! The leading articles refer 

to those “ eminent persons,” writers, scien- 
tists, and others who have led the people 
y the nose with their theories, and so have 
helped to make war a possibility, but who now 
stead of leading are following ; instead of 
‘iting the conflagration are feeding the fire. 
IS queried whether any will read their 
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Most of them are pleasanter in the 
nature are identical throughout,"—- 


banalitics later on, and to “The Future” 
upon which subject the neutral writer is very 
interesting, 3 


_ For actual war news and defensive declara- 
tions the only journal is the Internacia 
Bulteno, published twice a month in Berlin 
under the authority of the German Govern- 
ment. It is naturally interesting to get the 
German point of view even when one’s gorge 
rises against the speciousness: of the argu- 
ments and excuses. No English paper, so far 
as we know, has given Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
speech (of December 2nd) so fully as it is 
given here, punctuated as it is by applause 
and Hear, hears ! The magazine, which is 
well illustrated, contains State documents and 
a diary of the war. In it both truth and 
untruth are so mixed that it is difficult to 
Separate them. Here is an instance. Under 
December 17th is a notice of the bombard- 
ment of Scarborough, to this is added a note 
“ that the English newspapers hypocritically 
complain that it is against international right 
because Scarborough is not fortified. Yet 
the Dimes publishes a map showing the 
position of the defences,” Well, Germans 
might find that map, but I have searched the 
Times file in vain. Whitby possesses a 
coastguard station, so is “ fortified.” Natu- 
rally the full text of the conversations between 
two British and two Belgian attachés is 
given with long comments only “ conversa- 
tion” is replaced by “convention.” The 
French Yellow Book is taken to pieces, of 
course, and the intention of England and 
Belgium to make war is proved by maps taken 
from an English officer, a prisoner, which were 
printed officially in 1912! One picture which 


may well provoke German indignation—but 


has a comic clement — shows an illustra- 
tion which is said to have appeared in a 
Russian journal. Three German officers in 
uniforms carrying pieces of plate have under- 
neath the legend: “A group of German. 
thieves with their thefts.” Side by side is 
what purports to be the original picture 
which had appeared in a German paper some 
months before, and which represented the 
prize-winners in a German military footrace ! 
The background of spectators is left ont of 
the Russian picture. 
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DIARY FOR MARCH. =| 
ee E 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH. Be ee in ee appointed Russian | 


Chesterton Staffs fey, won enh couen, ` Attack on ee City by Zapatists repulsed 

Ope ea with heavy losses. 

Rise of 3d. an hour offered by employers uae nee Fea: | 

iccted by 7 i 7, 8,92 March 4.—Return to w ork on terms of the Clyd 

rejected by the Cly de engineers by 8,926 to n. yde | 
March 5.—Maximum fine of £50 with £70 costs i 


Feb. 25.—Disaster at N 


Sir David de Villiers Graaff appointed Finance 1 
Minister in the Union Cabinet. imposed on Messrs. Lyons, caterers, for | 
Feb. 26.—Deficit of £53,000 in the London supplying meat unfit for food to the troops i 
Insurance Drug Fund for 1914 announced. quartered at the White City. 4 
Government Committee appointed to inquire March 6.—Resignation of M. Venizelos, Greek 1 is 
into the rise in the, retail price of coal. Premier, Dr. Steut appointed Greek Minis- i 
Retum to work on March 1st of the Clyde ter in Constantinople. | 
engineers ordered by Sir George Askwith Meeting of Parliament in Portugal forbidden i 
on behalf of the Government. by the Pimenta Cabinet, and the President | 
Feb. 97, —America’s sixth international Grand declared a Dictator by the Democratic | 
Prix motor-car race won at the Panama Party. : i 


Snelish driver, D i nercial | 
an Engli h : March 9.—! eputation from the Commercial | 
| 


Exhibition by D. Rasta, 
Parliamentary Committee on trade and the f 


in 7 h. 7 min. 57 sec. 


Feb. 28.—Decision of the Austrian Government war received by Mr. I loyd George at th } 
to put the country on rations announced. Haec of Commons TEE Toa eg 
March 1.—Dr. Feliciano Viera elected President Sas ik ses ; ; i 
: of Uruguay. Conference of the National Council of Evan | i 
March 2.—Annual financial statement presented gelical Churches opened at Manchester. | 
to the Legislative Council at Delhi by Sir March-10.—Release and exchange of all civilian f 
W. S. Meyer, who announced a deficit of invalids agreed to by the German Govern: 
£2,750,000 for 1915 and also in 1916. ment. i 
D Formation of a new Cabinet in Greece. | N 
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Conference at Peking between Chinese and 
Japanese representatives to consider Japan's 
demands with regard to Manchuria; an 

a eXtension of the Antung-Mukden railway 

S agreement for 99 years was granted, 

March 12.—Labour conference at Kingsway Hall 

on the rise in the price of wheat and coal, 

à March 13.—Compensation to be paid to the 

j railway companies by the Government in 

consequence of the latter assuming control 
announced at Glasgow. 

March 15.—In consequence of a warning reccived 
from the United States General Carranza 
abandoned the blockade of Progreso, 

~ Yucatan. 

March 16.—Conference of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom opened at the Whitehall Rooms. 

March 17.—Circular issued by the Board of 
Trade appealing to able-bodied women 
willing to work in order to set men free for 


RTE TERE 


i 


nercial 1 war, to enrol themselves. 

s 
nd the f 
at the § 


Decision of the Clyde engineers to submit the 
f wages question to a Government Arbitration 
| Court announced. 
i March 18.—Railway collision at Smithy Bridge, 
il near Rochdale ; 3 killed. 
| Bill providing for more adequate measures 
for the public safety and the defence of 
India passed by the Legislative Council. 
i} March 20—Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. 
l Robertson appointed Chief of General Staff. 
Strike of the London stevedores settled by 
Mr. Runciman in favour of the men. 
Belgian Note issued to all neutral States pro- 
i testing against General von Bissing’s pro- 
| clamation raising to a ten-fold rate the 
personal .and additional State taxes of 
Belgian refugees. : 
Damage caused in Russian Poland by the 
German invasion estimated at £100,000,000. 
Second reading of the Budget in the Reichstag 
and adjournment of the House till May 18th.. 
Sentence of sixty days’ imprisonment passed 
at New York on Richard Stegler, a German 
Spy, for attempting to obtain a fraudulent 
` passport. Fa : 

March 21.—Warning issued by Lord Kitchener 
to the Liverpool dockers who refused to 
work overtime or on Saturdays. ; 

March 23.—Government scheme to take over“ 

G all stocks of wheat in order to fix prices, 
and after reserving suficient for internal 
“use to export the surplus to England, 
announced at the Viceroy’s Council, Bombay- 

Five articles of an agreement between China 
and Japan in°connection with Manchuria, 

Covering railways, mines, loans, etc., are 

Proved and signed at the Chino-Japanese 

Conference in Peking. 
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DIARY FOR MARCH. 


March 24, -Resolution to proceed with the 
formation of 


of a British dye company passed 
at a meeting of the shareholders jn Man- 
“ster, 


1e 
Advance of one penny per hour awarded to 
the Clyde engineers by the Government 
Court of Arbitration. 


SPEECHES. 
25.--M. Yves Guyot, at the 
Liberal Club, on the New Europe. 
Mr. If. Bot tomiley, at Battersea, on Reerniting, 
Feb. 28.—Mr. Lloyd George, at Bangor, on the 
Duty of Labour. x 
March 3.—General Smuts, in the Union House 
of Assembly, on the Rebellion, 
March 5.—-Lord Charles Beresford, at the 
Constitutional Club, on German Pirates, 
March 8.—Father Bernard Vaughan, at the 
Mansion House, on Bands and Recruiting. 
March 10.—Dr. Helfferich, in the Reichstag, on 
the German Financia] Situation. 
March 14.—Mr. J. H. Thomas, at Bath, on 
Strikes. 
March 16.—Mr. T. P., O'Connor at I 
on Munitions of War. 
March 17.—Mr. Lloyd George, at the Treasury, 
on the Government and the Labour Problem. 
March 20.—Dr. Macnamara, at Balham, on 
Germany’s Failure. 
March 22.—Sir Edward Grey, at Bechstein Hall, 
on the Liberty of Nations. - 
March 23.—Sir John Simon, at the Manchester 
Reform Club, on Germany's War Objects, ties 
March 24,—Lord Bristol, at the Institute Of Es 
Naval Architects, on the Navy. 
Lord Milner, at the Whitehall Rooms, on the 
Colonies and Peace, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


March 2.—Statement by Lord Crewe on the 
recent regimental riot at Singapore E 
March 9.—Welsh Church Postponement Bill — 
passed suspending the operation of the Act 
until six months after the end of the war. “aie 
March 10.—Universities and Colleges (Emergency 
Powers) Bill and various other Bills 2 
March 11,—Naval Discipline Bill, the National 
Insurance (Part I.) Amendment Bill, and 
the Naval Marriages Bill passed. 
Debate onthe Defence of the Realm (Amend- 
ment) (No. 2) Bill. : 
March 15.—Statement on the war and the 
arrears of war material by Lord Kitchener: 
Second reading of the Defence of the Realm 


Feb, National 


Liverpool, 


Debate on the treatment 
Germany. 


of British prisoners 
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at an address be presented OBITUARY. 
him to withhold his March 1.—Dr. James Geikie, geologist, 75. 


March 16.—Motion th 


> King praying 

= aoe daig. the war, to the draft March 4.— William Willett, promoter of the Day- 

proclamation creating an Executive Council light Saving Bill, 58. i A 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Mareh 6.—Lord Cadogan, Lord-Lieutenant of 
carried by 46 to 21 votes. $ Ireland, 1895-1902 T5. 

; Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill and the Defence March 7.—Dr. wv. J. Townsend, one of the 

i of the Realm (Amendment) (No. 2) Bill founders of the National Free Church: 

WG passed, and the Royal assent given to a Council, 80. ` ; 

: number of Bills. Adjournment of the March 9—Principal Sir James Donaldson, Vice- A 
= House until April 14th. Chancellor of the University of St. Andrews, 


83. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. March 10.—Mrs. Augustine Birrell. : 
853,000 on account for March 12.—Thomas Alexander Browne (“ Rolf 
A Boldrewood ”), Australian novelist, 89. : ; 
r esi, 


Revenue De artments; 
3 P Mrs. John D. Rockefeller. i 
a N 


Feb. 25.—Vote for £36, 


` the Civil Services and 
yE Report stage. Lape a E 
: D on the shortage of farm labour and the 3 Sh OO MaR lepro Epeei a 79. i 
employment of children. March 13.—Coun ergius Witte, Russtan states- | med 
Discussion on the Government's timber con- man, 65. 3 cco 
tracts. ; - A that 
March J —Statemënt by Mr. Asquith on the an e 
retaliatory measures to be taken with regard ae 
to the German campaign of piracy and I 
pillage. à l al : 
Supplementary Vote of £87,000,000 for the » with 
expenses of the Army and Navy, ete, till credi 
March 3ist; also Vote of | Credit for Spac 
£250,000 agreed to. tithe 
Statement on the cost of the. war by Mr. b 
Asquith. : Pee 
“March 2.—Second reading of the Universities inocu 
fo she and Colleges (Emergency Powers) Bill. of no 
F _ March 8.—Debate on enemy aliens. many 
March 4.—Second reading of the Consolidated aim i 
Fund (No. 2) Bill, the Injuries in War See 
Compensation (No. 2) Bill, and the National of ur 
Insurance (Part 1.) Amendment Bill. $ ve 
Debate on the dearth of farm workers. were 
March g.—Consolidated Fund Bill passed through | at Ly 
Committee and a number of other measures | who f 
ý 5 ~ Phthi 
_ Of cas 


advanced a stage. 
Debate on the Press Censorship. 
Third reading of the Universities and Colleges 
(Emergency Powers) Bill. 
Second reading of the Naval Discipline Bill. 
ading of Defence of the 


March 9.—Second rea 
Realm Bill ‘Amendment (No. 2) Bill to enable 


| 
© * 
‘I all s 


the Government to take over the control oF f 
of factories. 7 $ z 
rch 10.—Third reading of the Defence of the — The Late Walter Crane. 
~ Realm Amendment (No. 2) Bill. f 4 hoo 
; 7 March 14,—Walter Crane, artist, 69. s 
a pionee! 


erar on te treatment of British prisoners March 18.—Sir John Ed 
of war in Germany. aes —Sir John Edward Bingham, 
: OE ee bate on the Army and the War — ve ar p otopi industry, 75- 
= Office Big ee d Sle Na et Vicon oe eignmouth, 75. 
arch 15.—Debate on the Welsh Church Post- — March 21.—Charles Francis Adams, 
_ ponemen BM. ame i $ ay es ig 

h 16 L Amendments to the KENS 
\ endment (No. 2) TE 
e Naval Marriag 
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THE CURE O 
Asthma, 


F 


Bronchitis, 


LL physicians are perfectly aware there can 
A be no infallible cure for a specific disease 
such as Tuberculosis, which has well been 
designated the White Plague. 
Not only in England, but in all parts of the globe, 
men vainly endeavoured to find a 
“cure” for this terrible disease, and the very fact 
that in their endeavours they have used and lauded 
an enormous. number of drugs and methods dia- 
metrically opposed to each other has doubtless 
led to the large number of unscrupulous persons who, 
with an utterly worthless treatment, prey on the 
credulity of sufferers who become their victims, 
Space will not allow us to go into détails of even a 
tithe of the remedies which from time 
been promulgated as a cure for consumption ; 
inoculation with serums and antitoxins, inhalations 
of noxious fumes, open-air sanatoria, and others too 
many to mention, have all proved ineffectual for the 
aim in view, viz., “ CURE.” 

Seeing this, we bri ng before our readers a treatment 
of undoubted value as a cure for Consumption ; 
we refer to that promulgated by Dr. E. W., Alabone, 
at Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, London, N., 
who for many years successfully treated sufferers from 
Phthisis, and through whose hands many thousands 
of cases, given up as incurable, received such benefit 


medical have 


to time have 


jonee! 


ericad. 


ford, 


; John 


fectly eradicated, and the patients are now pursuing 
their ordinary avocations in perfect health. Wemay 
add that they were not picked cases (as is now 
| demanded by some sanatoria authorities), but were 
in all Stages of the disease. 7 
* Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact 
| that the results are lasting, for it is in this essential 
feature that the Alabone Treatment differs from the 
felled cures which have been introduced with a 
flourish `of trumpets from time to time. It has 
undergone the test of forty years, and has emerged 
triumphant. 5 ; 
To refer fully to the evidence furnished by leading 
; Journals in Support of the Alabone Treatment would 
E Py too much of our space; we therefore give 
“tects only from the following journal — 


DR. EDWIN wW. ALABONE’S TREATMENT, 
ee 


that in a very large percentage the disease was per- . 
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CONSUMPTION. 


and Nasal Catarrh. 


In a recent issue of Truth, in a long Article de- 
scribing the life-work of Dr. Alabone, the editor of 
that journal makes the following comment :—~ 

“ It is quite certain that he accomplished a 
Jarge number of remarkable cures, succeeding 
again and again in cases which had been pro- 
nounced hopeless by the best professional 
authorities, I myself have sent many 
patients to him, ., , Though this advice has 
been given so often, year after year, no one 
has ever complained subsequently of the results 
of having followed it. All this is pretty strong 
proof that Mr. Alabone was a remarkably 
successful practitioner in his special line; and 
the proof becomes stronger when it is remembered 
that patients did not as a rule go to him until 
they were in an advanced stage of the disease 
—very frequently after doctors had pronounced 
their cases hopeless. . . . Prima facie he did 
more for the cure of consumption than the 
whale medical faculty was able to do.” 


When one finds a periodical like Truth, which is a 
bitter enemy of all frauds and shams, devoting a 
whole page to an eulogy of Dr. Alabone, it is clear 
that his methods were genuinely successful. abet 

This, it should be noted, is the view of an inde- A 
pendent, unbiassed man, writing with a full sense of ; 
the weight carried by utterances of this kind in a = 
paper of the standing of Truth. ts 

Readers desiring further particulars regarding this 
successful treatment for the cure of Consumption be 
should write to the Secretary, Dr. E. W. Alabone 
Treatment, Lynton, 12 Highbury Quadrant, London, — 
N., who will gladly answer any enquiry ; from the 
same address Dr. Alabone’s important book “The _ 
Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and other 
Diseases “of the Chest,” by Edwin W. Alabone, 
M.D.Phil., D.Sc., ex-M.R.C.S., Eng., illustrated by | 
numerous cases pronounced “incurable” by the 
most eminent physicians, now in its 48th edition, 
17Ist thousand, can be obtained for 2s. 6d., post 
free. This work .contains invaluable info n 
upon this vital subject. 
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`FERIN | NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEDILITY 
SUFFERING fy valuable Pamphlet explaining how all Nervous 
should s sements and Varicocele may be successfully 
The method is’ easy and 


Organic Derané A 
ene ene ithout stomach medication. S Gas 
o permanent cure. Sentin plain 


4 ” 
“NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY. 
T Tsraniisnep in the days of the Crimean W a 
a. and the Indian Mutiny, the seventicth issue o 

the 1915 edition ot The Newspaper Press Du ecloryy 
was published last month, It fully majntaine 
=- the reputation for which it has become renownec : 
‘The volume is of special value and importance 


to the business community. It gives: a com- 
magazines and 


siete record of the newspapers, ma l 
' h Isles, and in Ty present gene 


trade publications of the British. ; 
addition provides a comprehensive survey 0 what may be dese 


the Colonial and Foreign Press. Suggestive civilisation. Many 
. articles and reliable information upon Gem" attended the mission day schools, and a con- 4 
trade with the British overseas dominions and ad able ember of these have heer passed 
the promotion of British trade throughout the S1C ore see ae ee supported by an 
orld will be of much benefit to manufacturers on to technical s s sup C 
ee te i adear’s article Government for the benefit of Indian youths. — 
and traders; while Mr. George Edgar's article Ov is they hav Deen taught trades ; 
upon “ The Things that Matter in Advertising At these schools they yave ntan z ades, 
the effects of the war such as carpentering, blacksmithing, tin- 


fe! 


lope post free 1or# ‘ ) 
sealed Cnr OE i London. Over 40 years’ continuous success, 
| 


acca eee = 
THE SASKATCHEWAN INDIANS. 


ration were all born into 
ribed as an up-to-date age 
of them when children 


_ presents a lively picture of S e a 
= upon the advertising world, and is far from smithing, and shoe and harness ma cing, as 
pessimistic in tone. A supplement is included well as the rudiments of farming and the use i 
Math the volume, this being a large newSpahr” of machinery, and many a young Indian — 
map of the British Isles. (C. Mitchell and Co. s tican is capable of working side by side 
ee ost free, 2s. 6d.) ; to-day with his white neighbours at their own i 
3 é trades. * Quite 2 number of Indian youths Ki 
: a ; have been educated in our Church institutions, 4 
SERGES FOR SUMMER WEAR. and to-day they are the educators of the) 
© Messrs. EGERTON BURNET", Ltd, of the pising generation of Indian children, Others — i 
“Royal ” Serge Warehouse, Somerset, are send- Jave studied fór the ministry, and are now — i 
ing outa variety of patterns of their specialities for a priests” ordérs, having passed their exami- l 
E auena sumni fabrics. Notwithstanding ations with honours. —ReEv. I. TIINES, ! 1 
the great difficulty in obtaining satisfactory pes Chur h lissionary Review : j 
dyes, and the scarcity-of certain wools owing to The Church + SSLN ANY Auer ss ae I 
the war, it is good news to Jearn that thisenter- = Soe 1 Sea 
prising firm made arrangements that will enable 
them to mect the demands for their serges. It 
is scarcely possible in a short notice to indicate 
all of their excellent products, but attention may 
be called to their “Special Value Serges,”” which c 
appear to be of exceptional merit. Another 1 
speciality supplied by the firm is “ Wontarewil- F 
ware”? and *“ Excelsior » guitings for boys; t 
= while for girls capital gymnastic costumes, £ 
Jerseys, sweaters, ete., for school wear will be o 
certain to attract attention. Our readers should > usti zi 7 7 a re 
- write to the firm for a catalogue, for they will ustige Blatter) , A 5 : a 
find therein much to interest and study. : : J offre s Nibbling Tactics. n 
: : A ay ; The mouse will soon be astonished! a 
== : t 
PERSPECTIVELAND: | THR EMPIRE DAY RECITE: p 
T oe nae na ; it 
gy Learned to Draw | PART 1Patriotism and the Fatherland. | 
s OSA WAUGH a SO and our Sailors. 7 
; nd Teacher's Aid in Popular- 4" Ill. -Our Soldiers and their Great i 
for even the Youngest Pupil, | 2 1V.—Labour, Brotherhood, and Peac T6 
o. Fully Ilustrated. a i = ; sl 
48 pages. z 
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THE BAIRNS’ MAGAZINE. 


Tuar the popular 
instructive and interesting 


above pennyworth of 


articles and stories 
is supplying a need is fully proved by the fact 
that its recent issues have entirely gone out of 
print within a few days of publication. The 
number for April contains something like twenty- 
five subjects—all carefully selected and specially 
appealing to boys and girls from six to fourteen 
years of age. The competition section of the 
magazine is evidently strongly in favour, for we 
notice that nearly four hundred entries were 
received for a competition which entailed the 
drawing of three flags. Although prizes—usually 
consisting of books—are awarded to those who 
win in these competitions, the main object of the 
Editor of the magazine in conducting them is to 
encourage talent among young readers. This is 
particularly shown in that portion of the peri- 
odical which gives many excellent specimens of 
“ Bairns’ Own Stories.” Some of these are really 

remarkable, considering the ages of the writers. 

Fourteen illustrations are included in the thirty- 

two large pages which the magazine consists of, 

and at the price of one penny The Bairns’ 

Magazine easily maintains its claim to be one of 

the cheapest, best, and brightest monthly 

magazines for the young on the market (Stead’s 

Publishing House, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, 

London, W.C., and all newsagents). 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tnx sixty-sixth annual report of the above 
company deals with the accounts for the year 
1914. From it we gather that in the Ordinary 
Branch there were 65,751 policies issued during 
the year. The premiums received amounted to 
£5,035,625, this showing a considerable increase 
over the year 1913. During the year the claims 
reached £4,014,658; there were 9,351 deaths, 
and endowment assurances matured to -the 
number of 24,966, the premium income of which 
Was £136,735. Turning to the Industrial Branch, 
the premiums received were £8,176,202, showing 
an increase of £301,746, The assets of the com- 
pany in both branches are £91,202,344, being an 
inerease of £4,209,341 over those of 1918. In 
1898 there was founded the Staff Provident 
Fund for the benefit of the outdoor staff, and 
this now amounts to £260,758. The Actuary 
(Mx. J. Burn) has prepared a comprehensive 
report on the valuation of the company as it 
Stood on December 31st, 1914, and this document 
ìs of much interest. A special endowment 
assurance policy available for all ranks of His 


- Majesty’s Forces has been introduced to meet 


e demands for assurance of those ón active 
Service. In view of a large increase of business, 


_ an additional director has been appointed. 


applicant. 


WRINKLES CAN POSITIVELY 


Free Particulars of New Secret Process 
Special Offer (value 10/6) to 200 Ladies — 


d your name and address at onc 
S the instructions seat with the trearmen: ay wrinkles, ines 
and crow’s-feet will quickly disappear, leavin, 
velvety. S: 
which any lady can apply witbout dange 
even her most intimate friends. The s: 
the first 200 ladies who apply. Add: 


GROWS HAIR IN SIX DAYS 


trai Dr. Kennedy's “H.G." Formula actually grows 
i ao E E stops Falot baie and instiis new life and vigour 
iat ‘weakened bair roots, we will send a six days’ supply of the Doctor’ 
a mdectal pew specific to anyone who will write and enciose threo. 
Moinps to cover postage, packing, etc, Address:~McApau 
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Mysterious ~ 
Force. 


Mr. NORMAN BARCLAY'S REMARKABLE BOOK, 

THE POWER THAT RULES THE WORLD,” 

TO BE DISTRIBUTED FREE TO READERS OF 
“THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS." 


Simple Process Quickly Develops 
Marvellous Power which 
Few People Realise 
They Possess 


In his new book, ‘The Power that Rules the World,” 
Mr. Norman Barclay has made some startling revelations, 
The perplexing subjects of Human 
Attraction, Personal Magnetism, Will 
Power, Mind Control, Concentration, 
Memory, and the Unseen Forces 
have been stripped of much of the 
mysticism with which they have 
long been clothed, and a practical 
understandable explanation is offered. 
The simplicity of Mr, Barclay's 
method for the development of Per- 
sonal Magnetism, force of character, 
and the art of influencing the 
thoughts and actions of others, 
makes a strong appeal not alone to 
the unattractive, force-lacking ne'er- 
do-well, but to the intellectual men 
and women of affairs who realise 
that success is measured by one’s 
mental status. A special edition of 
“The Power that Rules the World’’ 
has been printed for free distribu- 
tion, It is a book that should be 
read by everyone—young or old, 
rich or poor. Only one copy will be sent 
Our readers are requested to 


to each 
write at 

once, before the edition for free distribution is exhausted. 

Address your request, accompanied by stamp for return 

postage, to Mr. NORMAN BARCLAY, 116-B Argyll House, 

Kensington High Street, London, W. 
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People who have stomacl 
continually suffering f 

As long as your, 
harmony, but put the stomac 
smash. You know that, if you 

When your food fails to 
absorbed into the blood. T 
nourishment receive poiso 
cure it until you cur 
restore its vitality. Y 
won't cure if. 


ou can 


a . Electricity is the power 
a restore the activity of a weak 
The “Ajax” Dry Cell Bo 

a powerful stream of electric 


and give strength to every 
made. It has cured hundre 
complaints after all of 


ds 


book, This book explains ma 


disease. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING OF 
ENGINEERS. ; 
Tue fact must not be overlooked that many 
= students of ability leave college with what is 
popularly called swelled head, and that such 
students entering engineering works are apt 
_ to give but little satisfaction. They expect 
to get to the top of the tree before they have 
even reached the first branches. College 
authorities cannot impress too strongly on 
their students that they are not engincers 
when their college course is terminated, and 
that a great deal of their practical knowledge 
will have to be obtained from contact with 
many people, foremen and others, who have 
not had college courses, but,on the other hand, 
_ possess life-long experience in matters vital 
o the engineer which cannot be taught in 
ny college course. The obtaining of this 


m2 


of the young man. On the other hand, it must 
eet be forgotten that many engineers in 
works expect far too much of the college-bred 
young man, overlooking the fact that he still 
all his experience to obtain, -and are apt 
im down as a fool because he makes 
which a boy of only six months’ 
rience would avoid.—T'he School 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY. - 
statements and some highly 
ere features of the ordinary 
areholders of the above 
ancial position ” 


Many interesting 
important figures w 
general meeting of the sh 
company. In view of the fin 
created by the war, the directors have deemed it 
wise to strengthen the Investment Reserve Fund 
by the addition of £50,000, raising that fund to 
£170,000. The report showed that the premium 
income in respect of life assurance amounted to 

_ £1,320,626, being an increase of £47,497 over 
the previous year. ‘The total premium. income 
amounted to £1,326,929. The gross income from 
all sources amounted to £1,483,634, being an 
increase of £57,944 over the gross income for the 
previous year. The total payments, inclusive 0 
sums written off leaseholds, etc., amounted tO 
£1,221,790, leaving a surplus balance © 
year’s accounts of £261,844. The claims 
clusive of surrenders) paid during the yew 


i 


TAMS: L. 


iot: 


PETON ib 


at 


amounted to £684,597, and included £186,420 = 
paid under ‘maturing endowments. The Chat A 
man’s speech was very warmly received, and 30 - FI 


“Tf the British 
it will emerg® 
the struggle ™ i 
ill be wort? 


the course of it he remarked : 
Empire is to emerge, as I believe 
triumphant and victorious from 
which we are engaged, our securities W ; 
more than the value at which they now stand i 
our books.” The Actuary (Mr. T. G. Ackland) | 
said: “ The Britannic has stood firm during ne 
storm; the house was able to stand, because 1 
was founded upon a rock.” 
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“THE HOME OF THE DEER”—By G. Willoughby. 


>—PRESENTATION COUPON— 


4 “ Review of Reviews,” April 1915. | 
Entitling the Reader to ONE FREE Fine-Art Plate of “ The Home of the Deer,” from the Original Painting by G. Willoughby, 
the Engraved surface measuring 16 by 11 inches, on Plate Paper 22 by 16 inches. 
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251 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 

Sir,—Please forward me the picture of “THE HOME OF THE DEER,” [rom the Original Painting by 
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nominal fee of I/- by Postal Order to cover registration and cost of case, packing, and carriage to my address, 


NO CHARGE BEING MADE FOR THE PICTURE. ITSELF. 
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Please writé clearly. 
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has bgen a monthly visitor, 
a welcome friend, to thousands 
of Britons.at home and overseas. 


Tf you have a friend with the Expeditionary Force, in the Garrisons at Home or 
Abroad, in the Navy in the North Sea, around the Coast, or on a Foreign Station, 
it is safe to say no magazine would be more welcome ; for in addition to givinga 


sumntary of the most important articles in the leading magazines, it furnishes the 
world’s thoughts of the great conflict now raging. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
ndeed regarded by thousands in all quarters of the Globe as a magazine thal) 
keeps them in touch with the most important things -going on in the world, andis 
looked forward to with just as much interest as a “letter from home.” F 
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can be sent by post (8/6 for one year) from the office. Subscriptions can commence il 
be transferred from one person to another, or the address can be changed at any time needed) 


ewsagents, or it 
rsagents, subscribe from the office, or have a copii 


ry lime ; they can 
the convenience of those who desire to order from Nev 
to friends, Order Forms are appended. 
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3 SE 
H = = “We see dimly in the present what ; 
a i ii is small and what is great.” A blue- 
4 
X = bottle fly at the end of a telescope 
: can conceal from the eye of the 
pr astronomer a galaxy of stars. Nothing 
H is more certain than that the most 
i important epoch-making things are 
i never those which are most en 
i evidence, They are usually invisible, 
| always unnoticed, We marvel at 
the blindness of our predecessors 
4 who busied themselves about pom- 
me or pous trifles which have long been 
ee | swept into the dust-heap of oblivion, 
ation, | and imagine that we at feast have 
ying al z en Keener eyes and truer appreciation of 
es the | z : the comparative importance of things, 
[EWS But at The Hague the other day there arrived a fetter from the 
e that! director of one of the best news agencies ordering the curtailing of 
andis > the reports from the Peace Conference, “No one in London,” so ran 
| ; the missive, “cares for anything at present but the news from the 
i Transvaal and the fatest scores of the test matches with the Aus- 
| tralians.”- Yet the Peace Conference was engaged in founding what 
llers a" i everyone admits to be the most important of all International 
ence au institutions, It was busy creating at last, at the close of nineteen 
eded. = centuries of nominal Christianity, a Court which would at feast give 
ae [| the nations a chance of appealing in their disputes to some other 
> a copii judgment seat‘than that of the God of War. x 
| But what does the 'man in the street care for such things? Nothing, 
a and fess than nothing. He never did, He probably never will, He 
i} does not think, He only feels. And he does not understand. 
i ’ 
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“ Progress of the World,” 
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i LONDON, May 1, 1915. 
! The outstanding military 


i sia’s 
i peer operation of the month 
cessfu 
i uccess has been the Russian cam- 
i Campaign. 
i paign in the Carpathians, 
which has been so far suecessful that 


j when the melting of the snows rendered 
i further operations impossible „all 
i important passes, with 
the exception of the 
Uzsok, were in the 
hands of the Grand | 
Duke. This advance, 
threatening as it does 
the heart of Hungary, 
is of the utmost im- 
portance, and Ger- 
many has accordingly 
sent heavy reinforce- 
ments to assist the 
Austrians, and an 
attempt was made to 
force the Russian 
flank from the direc- 
tion of Cracow, but to 
. NO purpose. Mean- 
while the struggle for 
the Uzsok pass continues, and as soon as 
the early spring floods have subsided the 
Russian advance will be prosecuted as 
vigorously as before. -To parry this 
advance von Hindenburg will probably — 
make one of his sur prise attacks on 
Some other part of the line in an en- 
deavour to distract the Russian offensive, 
but we may be certain that it will be 
Ineffectual. Outside the Carpathians the 
astern battle line has been comparatively 
Quiet, and no important movement has 
an place on either side. 
- CC-0. In Public Dor 
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But it always rolls back. 


be but an answer to the alli 


OF THE WORLD. og 


Ad On the Western front 
sea until the end of the 
the West, month much the same 


may be said. From the 
published dispatches we .know that suc- 
cessful as-was the action of Neuve 
Chapelle, it did not achieve as much as 
was hoped, nevertheless it was a notable 
advance. Another, 
though not so large a. 
movement, resulted in 
the capture of Hill 60, 
an important strate- 
gic point a little south ca 
of Ypres. The French a 
have made steady : 
advances both around 
St. Mihiel andat Notre 
Dame de Lorette. 
Against these must 
be placed the German 
attack north of Ypres, 
where, partly by 
means of poisonous 
gases, they succeeded 
in driving back the 
British, French, and 
Belgian lines two or three miles. Part 
of “this ground was immediately - Te- 
covered, the Canadians especially 
distinguishing themselves, but for a 
few days: the position was very. 
critical. This may be the prelimin- 
ary to ahother ` determined effort to 
break through to Calais. or it 1 


Me Ya 


_ (Philadelphia, 


all ae the line.  Whatev 
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The attack on the Dar- 
danelles had been practi- 
Constantinople: “cally suspended for some 
weeks, but towards the 
end of the month was renewed in conjunc- 
tion with a British and French expedi- 
tionary force, under the command of Sir 
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l | 

People in, this county | 
The are apt to ignore all the 
Persian Gulf. military actions that are 
taking place except those 

in Europe, and forget that’ the Empire 
ig involved in no less than half a dozen 
campaigns affecting : the Indian frontier, 


— 


‘Jan Hamilton. A landing has been _ where „a very serious rising has been } 
Erected successfully | 
a suppressed; | 

both on the he Persil 
peninsula of a iz | 
Gallipoli o LN if 
and the |} 974 Egypt, the } 

i Asiatic BS Cameroons, | 
coast oppo- Q z o r an an) 
site. We S ee a u | 
do not, of > \ iaon anc a | 
know . the || 5 rica. Any 
strength of || © one of these 
the force, || ( o p erations i 
but it has L would, un: i 
a difficult L der normal i 
task before j circum:i 


it, and eyen 
under the 
most fa- 
vourable 
circum- 
stances it 
will take. 
aconsidera- 
ble time bẹ- 
fore either 
it or the- 
fleet come~ 
in sight of 
Constanti- 

nople, 3 
though 

there is no doubt they will ereninalty get 
there. These operations are of vital im- 


AAN pana 


SbepAbercorn 


will have a greater effect on the whole 
struggle than any local victory; which 
may be secured on the eastern or western 
fronts and there must be no faltering 
until the object is achieved. 


GEA EAST AFRI CA7 
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The East-African Campaign. 


(Reproduced from ` 


portance, for the fall of Constantinople: 
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has prsi 


_news. Li 
ly, y nova 
the veilh 
peen raise! 
a little. A considerable success has beet 
- gained in the Persian Gulf, where a w 
body of Turks and Arabs have been € 
feated With great loss. The British © 
remains in possession, but is prepared Í 
further attacks which are certain to 19 
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ollót 


as the Turks seem to be in consid a E 
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numbers of Arabs, whom it had been 
hoped would remain neutral, even if thev 
did not assist the British. : 
In Africa the conditions in 
the three theatres of war 
are very different. In the 
Cameroons the advance is 


The 


Cameroons. 


taking place slowly but surely, successive” 


German posts being captured with little 
loss. In Wast Africa matters are very 
different, for the Germans are in greater 
strength than 
the British, and 
the latter have 
been compelled 
to defend thcir 


own frontier. PAE 
Two incursions 
nto the 
enemy’s terri- 
tory ended in 


disaster at 
Tanga and Jas- 
sin. The cen- 
sorship has been 
particularly 
strict with re- 


formation as to 
the surrenderat 
Jassin, which 


took place in | 


January, * hav- 
ing only just 
been published, 
and then only 
as a reply to the 
German report. What has happened since 
then nobody knows, but, until the British 
force ‘is considerably strengthened, any 
Operations other than purely defensive will 
be quite out of the question. Meanwhile, H 
has been cleatly shown that “no news” in 
that quarter doe¢not by any means signify 
“goodnews.” As to events in Northern Rho- 
desia, the absolute silence which has existed 
since the beginning of war is still unbroken. 
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The South-West African Campaign. 


(Reproduced from “The Daily News.") 
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The Union troops have 
German made very rapid advance 
Africa, into German South-West 
Africa. The three de- 
tachments of the Southern army, advane- 
ing from the coast, the south and the east, 
have united at Kectmanshoop, the most 
Important point in the south. Little opposi- 
tion from the Germans was encountered ; 
the physical conditions of the country, 
however, are formidable obstacles in 
themselves; 
but the desert 
and the lack of 
water, owing to 
the poisoning of 
the wells by the 
enemy, have 
been brilliantly 
overcome. 
General Smuts 
is in charge of 
the southern 
army, which 
is now advane- 
ing north to- 
wards the 
capital, Wind- -~ 
hoek, while the 
northern army, 
under . General 
Botha, is ap- 
proaching the _ 
same place from. 
the west. The 
hardest fighting 
~is still to come, 
; but we are 
perfectly safe in trusting Botha and 
Smuts to carry matters to a successful 
conclusion. It is a high tribute to the 
Dutch genius that the two men who have 
led South Africa in polities should also 
be able to take command in the field. ‘ 
> No better illustration 
German could be given of the 
Diplomacy: chiidishness of German 5 
diplomacy than her- dealings with the 
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United States. Al the results of her 
propaganda in that country are re- 
peatedly nullified by a single act on the 
part of the German Government. The 
latest example was the Note presented by 
the German Ambassador, which practically 
reproved the United States for selling 
munitions to the Allies, and also for not 


insisting that Great Britain should allow ` 


food into Germany. The Note was bad 
enough, in itself, but by publishing it 
without the consent 
of the American 
Government Count 
Bemsdorff made 
matters infinitely 
worse, and raised a 
storm of indignation 
throughout the coun- 
“try, and led to a de- 
mand for his recall. 
The American reply 
was a model of dig- 
nity, but was, never- 
. theless, a- sharp rap. 
over the knuckles for 
. Germany. A signifi- 
cant indication of the 
futility of Germany’s 
threat to organise the 
German-Americans in” 
Germany's interest 
was provided by the 
- elections in Chicago. 


Daily Chronicle.) 


The Poison Bombs. 


Humanity: ‘Is there no limit to Kultur ?” 


This is the most German of the American 


cities. The Democratic candidate, of Ger- 
man extraction, ran on what might be called 
a purely German ticket, with the result that 
all the non-hyphenated Americans rallied 
as a man, and the previous large Demo- 
cratic majority was turned into a sweeping 
_ defeat. Nostronger demonstration could 
be given than that the majority of the 
American people, whatever their original 
‘country, are Americans first and last and 
__allthe time. The drowning of an American 
` on the Falaba further helped to undo the 

German propaganda. — an 
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In other directions Ge. 
German many seems determined 
Barbarity. to alienate al- the 
Neutrals. Holland par- 
ticularly has suffered, two or three of her 
boats having been sunk without the least 
reason. The Scandinavian Powers have 
also suffered heavily in the same way, 
Tn fact, during the last half of the month 
more neutral ships have been sunk than 
British. The offender makes no excuses 
for this conduct; and 
puts all the blame on 
the Neutrals them- 
selves. These methods 
of carrying on war 
have created a feeling 
of indignation 
throughout the world, 
but of that Germany 
recks nothing, and 
seems determined to |. 
go from bad to worse, 
and now no. surprise | 
‘will be felt at any i 
methods, however bar- | 
barous, that she may $ 
stoop: to in order to 
snatch a temporary | 
advantage, or maybe 
to. avert her final 
defeat. The ruthless» 
sinking of the F alaba | 
caused a wave %f 
horror throughout the world, similar 9 4 
that which followed the destruction f 
Louvain. This has been followed up o 
the use of poisonous gases, and, what 2% 
up to now been considered as exhibit 
ing the’ worst criminal depravity, | : 
poisoning of wells., — ; 
. Upon occasion 
Beali ue quote Scripture ? 
“British a vengeance, andi 
Prisoners. many acts with the sam 
lack of principle when she appeals ? 
solemnly to International Law, often 1? 
doing quoting conventions which $ 
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x Ullustrated London News. 
Drawn by A. C. Michael) i 


The British Prisoner of War in Germany, 1915. 


Ee s 1907. 
«Prisoners of War .. must be humanely treated ! »— Hague Peace Conference, z 
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herself had earlierrepudiated. She has often 

urged that The Hague Conventions are not 
binding, because Servia has not ratified : 
them, yet she appeals to them when it 
suits her book, Again, she has at times de- 
x fended her action in Belgium, saying that 
= Prussia only signed the Treaty, and so it 


a was not binding on Germany, while in the 
å ease of the sinking of the W. P. Frye she 
= agreed to compensation in virtue of ‘Trea- 
“a ties signed between Prussia and the United 
Be States. In all her dealings she shows that 
Pe) what she considers right is the only law, 
eh the legitimate feelings and desires of 
4 ` others count as nothing. Itis a mentality 
pease) 


Se -~ Jt is useless to make any appeal to 
= moral or ethical standards ; they exist no 
< longer so far as Germany is concerned. 
Great Britain is thus placed in a particu-. 

larly difficult position “as regards the 
British prisoners in Germany. Rumours 
_ of bad treatment have long been current, 
_ and these have been confirmed by the 
__ White Paper published on the matter ; 
but what can be done? The American 
Ambassador has intervened at our re- 
ee quest, and has done everything in his 
__ power, but on the German side he is up 
= against a brick wall. Any appeal to 
Germany for fair treatment falls on deaf 
ears ; reprisals would be fatal as well as 
~ contrary to our national instincts. Ger- 


seize the slightest pretext to make counter 
_ reprisals out of all proportion to the 
agined injury. In fact, when about 


. 


that she is only following the enemy’s 
ad. Though nothing can be done, 
. the Ger 


2 7; 


_ strengthen: our determination to carry 
on the war at all costs until this demon 
which inhabits the German mind is 
exo. ised and the only reply is the utter 
of the German armies. After the 
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‘Sovereign. Though it failed, there seem: 


“with which it is almost impossible to deal. . 


“many does not care what happens to her — 
prisoners in this country, and she would - 


T ` has also acted as a check on interventi 
o employ new. barbarous methods, she - 


ariably justifies herself on the ground 
“hands of our readers she-may have tak 


conduct most assuredly - 


war Germany will realise what it means tea 

have lost the good opinion of the world, | ~ 
M. V enizelos has’ always 4 

been recognised as one of + 
the first statesmen of f 
Europe, and his letter to 
his King outlining the reasons why | 
Greece should join the Entente is worthy — 
of his reputation. The clear exposition | 
he gives of the very complicated question | 
should have been enough to persuade his | 


Greece 
and 
the Entente. 


little doubt that Greece will shortly do 
as her late leader wished, if not before the 
General Election, most certainly after, as 
there is every indication. that M. Venizelos 

will be returned in overwhelming powe a 
even though his willingness to make Jarge 
‘concessions to Bulgaria is certainly not: 
popular with his countrymen. Bulgaria as 

ever is the crux of the matter. At the | 
beginning of the month it seemed’ as 
though she might be embroiled with | 
Serbia, owing to a frontier raid by Bul 

garian komatadjis. The two opposing 
accounts differed on nearly every point, | 
but happily the matter’ was settled | 
apparently satisfactorily. It is reported | 
that Roumania has come to a settlemé 
with Bulgaria ; however, she has alwa 
declared that she and Italy. will mo 
together. All these countries are to 
certain extent sitting on the fence, an 
Bulgaria and Greece the military lea 
seem convinced that Germany will be 
torious. The slow progress and app? 
failure of the attack on the Dardan 


jon: 


.For Italy the critical moment is at h 
and possibly before this gets into 


the decisive step. Everything seems 
point to her joining the Allies. 
Bülow has failed in his mission, and 
negotiations between Italy and Au 
have come to an absolute deadloc 
they have not actually been brok 
and evcry preparation has been m 
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with a view to war. The neutralists 
are still numerous and powerful, how- 
ever, and may not be so easily overborne 
as some imagine. May 12th, when the 
Italian Parliament meects, is generally held 
to be the date by which Italy is expected 
to make her definite decision, 

Vague reports as to the 


Japan progress of thé Japan- 

as i s . . 

China. China negotiations are 
constantly appearing ; 

from these Japan 


seems to be getting 
nearly all she wants. 
Of definite news there 
is none. Count 
Okuma, whose admin- 
istration obtained a 
decisive majority at 
the recent General 
Election, sent a mes- 
sage to the New York 
Independent on April 
8rd, in order to allay 
American fears. In 
it he says :— 

When the negotiations 
are disclosed it will be 
found : That Japan has 
not infringed the rights of 
other nations. That 
Japan has adhered strictly 
to the principle of equal 
Opportunity. That Japan 


1S not attempting to Jugend.) 
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demands, though these are said to have 
heen modified. Sir Edward Grey has given 
no indication of this country’s attitude 
beyond asserting his adherence to the 
Anglo-Japanese T reaty, guaranteeing the 
Independence and integrity of China. 
The embarkation of troops for use in 
China turns out to be even on a larger 
scale than at first stated, and it looks 
very much as though Japan intended to 
urge her demands by force of arms. As 
both Great Britain 
and Japan assert that 
the terms of the 
Alliance will be main- 
tained, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the 
final arrangements 
will show consider- 
able modifications in 
the Japanese terms. 
Japan cannot exist 
without European 
support, especially 
British, and it would 
be only to her 
detriment to alienate | 
this country, since, 
whatever concessions 
she obtains from 
China, she is not rich 
enough to develop 


{Munich, 


Secure a monopoly in Japan in the Chinese Field. without foreign assist- 

pina. That Japan is i “ The ened is good ; I invite you all to the ance. 

not attempting to create harvest celebrations. £ 

a protectorate over China. ¢ In naval matters the 
hat Japan is not seeking to secure in China Our month has been very — 

any advantage which does not accord with the Blockade. quiet, though rumours 


Anglo-Japanese alliance or with any treaties or 
undertakings with the United States. . We have 
fully informed the United States and the other 
Interested Powers as to Japan’s purposes. We 
elieve that they are satisfied. The negotiations 
lagen Japan and China are nearing a satis- 
‘actory conclusion. Japan is quite confident of 
the rectitude and good faith of her position. 
ro Ran iS merely seeking to settle outstanding 
Toublesome questiéns in a way looking toward 
Permanent peace and good understanding. 


piss are comforting assurances, difficult 
®-Teconcile, however, with the Japanese 


: have been rife. The 
submarine blockade has been even less 
successful than before, though the treat- 
ment of the ships, destroyed has been 
more inhuman. The British blockade 
has, however, been quite effectual, and 
Germany is completely cut off. Naturally 
the United States had something to say — 
about this blockade, but her. Note was 


` marked by the friendly spirit which has 
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Í X all along characterised the relations be- States appreciates the fact that we shall 
The Note interfere as little as possible with her trade 3 


. tween the two countries. 
ed to the blockade as being a totally 


and will make adequate compensation , 
in naval procedure, but whenever necessary. There is bound tọ + 

conditions be some friction arising out of the block. : | 
the ade, but we may be absolutely: certain | | 


object 
new departure 
acknowledged that modern 


had not been contemplated when 
j various conventions, dealing with such that it will lead to no open rupture with ` 
matters, were drawn up, and that Ger- America. 


The Zeppelins have been | 


many’s action had necessitated , some ; 
a retaliation, Altogether, it was merely, a Tea active again, and have 
4 formal protest, and as such excited great eee paid three visits to this 
indignation in Germany. The United country, but, though they dropped many ; 

; ; I 
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shall : 5 Boa : 
rade, bombs, no lives were lost. It is rather belief in their efficacy, and we may expect 
ation difficult, to determine the objects of further air raids in the near future, though 
d to these raids; the first may have been with the short summer nights the diffi- 
lock- intended as an attack on Newcastle, culties will be greatly increased, 
Ttain but the others apparently had no par- Pitre In this country there has 
with ticular town as their objective, and most Seenrit of been of late a fuller reali- 

certainly they have not succeeded in the World sation of the true mean- 

striking terror into our hearts, Perhaps the ; ing and seriousness of 
been rcal purpose of these Zeppelin raids is to this war. That it was not so before was 
Have reassure the German people that they are due partly to our insular position giving 
) this still in existence. In spite of repeated us practical immunity from attack, and 
many failure, the Germans have still implicit partly because the seriousness of the 
—: 
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situation was not fully explained to the 
people, all bad news being kept back or 
glossed over. The losses at Neuve 
Chapelle, the need for an enormous out- 


ft shells, has brought the situation 
ggestion 


Si put o ; 
home to everyone. The extreme su 
that in order to cope with the situation to tal 
prohibition of alcohol might be advisable 
probably brought the real position home 
to many who have so far been but slightly 
touched by the war. If we-are to have 
any hope of a future era of peace, it is 
essential that everyone in this country 
should realise the grim horrors of war. 
The lives of the large majority of the 
people in the United Kingdom have 
hardly been disturbed by the war. It is 
the only argument there is in favour of 
` conscription, that it would be the best 
way of bringing home to everyone some- 
thing of the true meaning of war, and with- 


this country will not insist that wars shall 
cease in the future. It is Great Britain’s 
place to take the lead in the measures 
that must be taken after the war, for the 
future security of the world, and there is 
the danger that she will not adequately 
fulfil her part, simply because she will 
have been sheltered from the worst 
effects of the storm which is uprooting 
the homes of tens of thousands in Europe. 


. is an awakening to the necessities of the 
occasion. 
The statement (probably 
a The a gross exaggeration) that 
“War Babies.” in one town alone over 
SPN two thousand children are 
expected to be born in the next few 
months (mostly the illegitimate offspring 
of soldiers) has raised a very serious 
question, for which many ‘solutions have 
een suggested. Though this problem 
nas been accentuated by war conditions, 
re are faced with the revision of the law 
s matter. No one wishes to visit 
e sins of the parents on the children, 
DERIN EEN 


gE 
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- out that knowledge it is to be feared that — 


However, it is a comforting sign that there. . circumstances. 


which is what happens at present, but a 
is difficult to know how the stigma of 
illegitimacy can be removed. Certainly, if 
any steps are taken now, it must not be 
only as a war measure, but as a perma. | 
nency, as it will be impossible to dis } 
criminate in favour of the “ war baby.” | 
Other issues are opened up by this ques- | 
tion, the necessity of providing for an 4 
adequate birth-rate in order to meet the i 
loss occasioned by the war. ‘The present t 
conditions and those following the war Í 

will tend to diminish the number of if 
marriages. This is chicfly because the a 
lowering of earnings of the majority of the | 
people will prevent many marrying who 


Led 


would otherwise do so, or, if it does not p 


prevent the marriages, will certainly lower | 
still more the already low birth-rate. | 
What can be done to obviate this danger? i 
The country needs more children. This $- 
is a practical issue for the eugenist. | 
‘State provision for motherhood might | 


help, but unless adequate it would proba: | . 


bly result in an increased birth-rate | 
where it is least required.. The whole | f 
subject of the birth-rate in relation to the | 
welfare of the nation is a very complicated 
‘question, on which there seems to be | 
no definite knowledge, and without such 


knowledge it is impossible tò decide what f 


course. should be pursued in the present | 


Munitions much agitated over the f 


A ~- of munitions, especially” 
with regard as to how far that supp! 
has been. affected by drink. Very & | 
aggerated statéments have been made 

and believed, only to be contradicted, W h 
the result that the nation as a whole iss 
completely in the dark as to the true § 
of affairs. Drink has had a deleteri 
effect, but the wholesale charge agai 
the workers has been proved false, 4 
naturally gave rise to much resent! ent 

The great strain of continued overtime b 


The country has been | 
cont 
of War. question of the supply { - 
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certainly as much to do with the low 
of the standard of efficiency as 
else, and naturally leads to 

demand for stimulants. 


ering 

anything 
& greater 
The armament 


producing trade is not yet organised 
‘so that every man can be employed 


solely onthe production of munitions, 
but no doubt the Committee appointed 
by the Government will soon remedy 
that. Al along there has been too much 
attention directed 
to the workman’s 
side of the question, 
as though he and 
he alone were to 
blame, but there is 
also strong evidence 
that the employers 
are not wholly free 
from censure. How- 
ever, if the facts of 
the case are put 
frankly before the 
nation it is certain 
that employer and 
workman alike will 
respond at once, 
cach. making the 
necessary conces- 
sions which will 
result in a larger 
output. As to the 
question whether we 
are obtaining enough 
munitions very 
contradictory state- 
have been 
The real ine 
fact is that, however great the output 
IS, We never can have too many shells, 


and that though at present the- army is 
n 


Photo by] 


made, 


yet every ad 

fasier and 

amongst the g 
°Wever much 


ditional shell makes progress 
ensures fewer casualties 
oldiers themselves, so that 
the output increases during 


= War it will not be in excess of military 
“quirements. 


General Sir Ian Hamilton. 


ot being actually hindered by a shortage, - 
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A strike is threatened in 
the coal trade, owing to 
the refusal of the colliery 
owners to come to a Con- 
men with regard to their 
20 per cent. war bonus. No 
is likely to take place, since 
resort the men themselves 
probably not stop work. The 
owners, however, come out in a very bad 
= light. It would have 
been thought that 
after the report of 
the Coal Commission 
the colliery owners 
and the coal mer- 
chants should have 
in all decency 


Coal. 


ference with the 
demand for a 
actual strike 
in the last 

would 


donned sackcloth 
and ashes and re- 
pented- of their 


ways. For what did 
that very mild Com- 
mission report ? 
Though there is no 
“ring” in London 
the merchants arbi- 
trarily fix what price 
they think fit, and 
of any inerease the 
colliery owner re- 
ceives half, with the 
result that though 
the total rise in 
the cost of produc- 
tion and distri- 
bution has been at 
most 8s. per ton, 

il-price has been raised from 7s. 
i ie ; r ton. Thus both the coal 
merchant and the colliery owner are 
making at least an extra 2s. clear profit 
each on every ton. A more scandalous. 
abuse has seldom been exposed, and it is 
no wonder the Committee recommended 
that the Government should cae aa 
trol. Apparently the merchant and the 


{Elhott & Fry. 


owher have no shame, for they continue . 


x 
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| on their wicked but profitable course 
. 
unabashed. Another evidence of un- 


justifiable profits has been brought out by 
the balance-sheet of a milling firm, show- 
ing an increased profit of some hundreds 
per cent., while the price of bread still 
rises. There may be some other explana- 
tion than pure exploitation `of the needs of 
the people, but it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the working class should be restive 
when they see such huge profit being made 


from the necessities ‘of life. 
Owing chiefly to very 


The contradictory statements 
| Government on the subject, the drink 
; ; -and Drink. question has become 
, much obscured. Starting with the mag- 


nificent example of the King, the self- 
sacrificing spirit in ‘dealing with the 
matter gradually evaporated, until now 

a breaking of the Party truce is threatened. 

If the question had been treated solely 

: from the standpoint of self-sacrifice and 
~ high ideals much might have been done, 
-but unfortunately the Government pro- 
posals enable the Trade to affirm that 

_ they are being deliberately attacked, and 
so to rally their supporters to their 
defence. The Government control in 
certain areas is a step in the-right direc- 


MODERN TYPE BRITISH 
SHIPS-10,-15-Sin GUNS 
WEIGHT OF HEAVY SHELL 
HITTING OPPONENT, 
14.000.LBS._ 


weigh 14,000 lb, and the second 8,600 Ib. 
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tion. It is humiliating to think that alcohol | 


i Bien German Shells Against Ten British, Showing the 
n this diagram we have a modern British su icing 
A ran per-Dreadnought firing 
her 13:5 guns against a modern German vessel firing the same number of heavy shells. 
This gives a superiority of 5,400 Ib. to the Britis 
Drawn by G. H, Davis, in “ The Sphere.” - = 


may be responsible for the outbreak an 
Party warfare, and it does not look well 


for future legislation in that direction 
4 bees ; 
when even the greatest crisis in the 


nation’s history cannot alter the feelings 
of the Trade. However, it is essential that 
there should be no Party quarrel in this 
matter and that the Government should 
be supported. No Government is perfect 
and all are bound to make mistakes, and 
this Government is no exception; but on 
the whole it has done marvellously well 
and has earned the right to complete. 
support by all parties, without which the 
national endeavour must be handicapped, 1 
There has unfortunately been an outhreak | 
in certain papers against the Government; 
this has taken the form of violent attacks i 
on individual members, with the object of f 
discrediting the whole. These attacks have } 
only the most fantastic basis, but must | 
weaken the solidarity of the nation. They 
are, of course, most demeaning to the) 
papers themselves, which is. of no con | 
sequence in this country, as these have | 
long ago fallen from their former high | 
estate, but the enemy is strengthened in 
the belief that Great Britain is weakening, i 
and is already sick of the war, which cannot | 
but encourage them to more strenuous i 
‘action. f 


MODERN TYPE GERMAN 
- |SHIPS~10 12in GUNS 
WEIGHT OF HEAVY SHELL 
HITTING OPPONENT, 

8,.600LBS. 


Difference in We! 
di ` ‘shells 
a discharge of ten six frst 


h vessel- 
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DIARY OF 


March 25.—Dutch steamer Medea sunk by 
German submarine U28 off Beachy Head ; 
crew saved. 


the 
ngs 
hat 
this 
uld 


March 26.—German submarine U 


29 reported 
sunk with all hands. 


fect Important Russian success in the Lupkow 
and Pass reported, 
t on March 27.—German submarine U87 rammed 


and sunk off the Isle of Wight by British 
steamer Lizzie; all hands lost. 
British steamer Vosges sunk in the Channel by 
a German submarine ; 2 killed by shell-fire. 
British ship Aguila torpedoed oft Pembroke by 
a German submarine ; many lives lost. 
‘French advance in Alsace and the Meuse 
district reported, 


well 
lete. 
the 
ped. 
reak 
ent; 
acks 


; ` March 28.—Brilish steamer Falaba torpedoed 
ct of | 


south of St. George’s Channel by a German 


have submarine ; many lives lost. 

; Sinking of a German submarine off the Dutch 
must | coast by the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
They | pany’s steamer Brussels reported but not 


confirmed. 
Bombardment of the outer forts of the Bos- 
` phorus by the Russian Black Sea Fleet 
` begun. : 
March 29.—British steamers Crown of Castile 
and Flaminian sunk off the Scilly Isles by 
German submarine U28 ; crews saved. 
Capture of Hartmannsweilerkopf by 
French announced. 


March 30.—Austrian rout in Bessarabia an- 
nounced, 


Austrian tug Belgrade sunk in the Danube by 
Serbian artillery. - 
Mar. 31.—French steamer Emma torpédoed off 
Beachy Head by a German submarine ; 
19 lives lost, 7 
German submarine rammed and sunk off 
Dieppe by a French warship. ` 


April 1.—British steamer Seven Seas sunk off 
Beachy Head by a German submarine ; 
9 lives lost. : 
British trawlers Gloxinia, Jason, and Nellie 
blown up in the North Sea by „German 
submarine U10; crews saved. : 
Norwegian barque Nor sunk in the North Sea 
DY a German submarine ; crew saved. 
Landing at Lisbon of crew of British steamer 
South Point, which had beensunk in the high 
Seas by German submarine U28. z 


- Bulgarian raid on the Serbian frontier near 
alandovo. 
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Occupation of Aus by the Central Force of 
he Union troops operating in German x 
South-West Africa announced, 7 

April 2.—Text of correspondence relating to the 
treatment of the crews of German sub- 
marines held prisoners by Great Britain 
published, 

British steamer Lockwood torpedoed and sunk 

south-west of Start Point by a German 

submarine ; crew saved, ; 


Dutch steamer Schieland sunk in the 


! 7 North 
Sea by explosion ; 1 death, = : 

Newfoundland fishing-boat Paquerette tor- 
pedoed and 


sunk off Cape Antifer by German 
submarine, Z 
April 3.—Bombardment of Zech 
cruisers, 
Turkish cruiser Medjidieh 
in the Black Sea. 
April 4.—Sunk in the Channel by a German 
submarine, British Steamer Olivine and ee 
Russian vessel Hermes, and off Land’s End 
British collier City of Bremen ; 4 lives lost. 
Continued French progress in the Woevre 
announced. 
Bombs dropped by a Taube on Newkerk 
Church, near Ypres, during religious service ; 
13 deaths, d 
Retreat of the Austro-German army operating 


in the Carpathians reported by Russia but 
denied by Austria. 5 


April 5.—British steamer Northlands torpedoed 

i and sunk off Beachy Head by a German 

submarine and British trawler Acantha sunk 

off the Farne Islands by a German sul 

marine ; crews saved. ot Soe 

Russian offensive on the front west of the 
Niemen continued. \ 

German steamers Goethe, Hemroth and Emden 

sunk by mines in the Baltic. ie 

On behalf of the Captain and owners of the 

William P. Frye, sunk by German armed Bs 
liner Prince Eitel Friedrich, the American 

Government presented a claim against the 

German Government for $228,000 (over 

£45,000) as compensation. 

April 6.—French activity in the Meuse dis 

reported. es a ib sie 

ding to German casuali 

ae 31,276 officers of al ranks 
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April 7.—Severe fighting in Iande 
on the Yser, reported. 

Rustok Pass captured by the Russians. 
published in Paris of the 
e April 1 by attacks on the 
tween the Meuse and the 


rs, especially 


April 8.—Summary 
results won sinc 
German lines be 
Moselle. 

German armed merchantman Prince Titel 

Friedrieh, which had taken refuge in New- 
port News, surrendered to the American 
Government and was interned. 

April 9.—White Paper issued containing the 
correspondence relating to the treatment of 
prisoners of war and interned civilians in 
Great Britain and Germany respectively. 

Capture of Les Eparges by the French 
announced. - 

April 10.—British steamer Harpalyce, engaged - 
in Belgian relief work, torpedoed. and sunk- 
by a German submarine after leaving 
Rotterdam ; 17 lives Jost. 

April 11.—Warrison liner Wayfarer torpedoed 
off the Scilly Isles by a German submarine ; 
the vessel succeeded in reaching Queens- 
town ; 7.deaths. ; 

German armed liner Kronprinz Wilhelm sought 
refuge in Newport News. 

April 12.—To show Germany’s resentment at 
the treatment of the crews of German 
submarines in Great Britain, 89 British 
officers were removed from an internment 
camp and put in cells under military arrest. 

April 18.—Despatch from Sir John French 
published. ` 

Defeat of a Turkish force at Shaiba. 
April 14.—Airship raid on the North-East coast ; 
bombs dropped but very little damage done. 
Dutch vessel Katwyk torpedoed and sunk off 
the Dutch coast by a German submarine ; 
crew saved. 
Defeat of a Russian force on the Stry reported. 

April 15.—Further despatches from Sir John 
French published. z 

British casualties up to April 11 estimated at 
139,347. 

British steamer Ptarmigan torpedoed and sunk 
off the Dutch coast by a German submarine ; 
8 deaths. 


Bombardment of Eregli and Zunguldak by the 


Russian Fleet. 


April 16.—German air raid on the East coast 
and bombs dropped on Lowestoft, Maldon, 
and Southwold, but no material damage 
done. 

Text published of the Notes exchanged 
between Sir E. Grey and the Chilian Minister 
respecting the sinking of the Dresden in 
Chilian territorial waters. 


April 17.—British transport Manitou attacked 
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Brilliant success of the Allies between Arras 
and La Bassée reported. : 
Allied air raid on Ostend. 


in the Aegean Sea by Turkish torpedo-boat . 
51 lives lost. , 
While attempting a reconnaissance in the 
Dardanelles, British submarine 115° yan 
ashore on Kephez Point ; crew captured by 
Turks. k 
Hill 60 near Ypres taken by the British. 
April 18,—British trawler Vanilla blown up in 
the North Sea by a German submarine, 
Greek steamer Jllispontos torpedoed 
sunk off the Dutch coast by a 
submarine ; crew saved. : 
British and Colonial troops carried 200 metres 
of German trenches in Belgium 


d and 
German 


April 20.—Occupation of Keetmanshoop, German 
South-West Africa, by Union Forces.. 


April 22.—German advance in the Ypres district 
owing to ‘the discharge of asphyxiating | 


gases by the enemy. 


Greek sailing ship blown up inthe Aegean Sea | 


by a floating torpedo ; 12 deaths. 
April 28.—Fierce fighting all along the Yser 
Canal reported. 
April 24.—St. Julien taken by the Germans, 
who again made use of poisonous gases. 
April 25.—Occupation of Lizerne by German 
forces. 
Violent fighting at Ypres continued. ‘General 
attack on the Dardanelles by the Fleet 
and the Army resumed. 
April 26.—Lizerne retaken by Franco-Belgian 
troops. 
All German attacks repulsed north-east of 
Ypres. 5 
Desperate battle in the Carpathians rep 


April 27.—German advance south of Dixmude 
checked by the Belgians. 
St. Julien retaken by the British and Canadians: 
Death sentence passed at Déberitz on Private 
_ Lonsdale, a British prisoner, for- striking 
sentry, confirmed by the Senate of the ™ 
perial Military Court at Berlin. 
French armoured ‘cruiser Leon Gambetta to 
pedoed and sunk off the Italian coast by 
Austrian submarine ; about 600 lives lost: 
Bombardment of the Straits resumed. 


orted. 


Three warships penetrated the Gulf of Smyr a 
Champas" | 


April 28.—German advance in the 
district ; 

April 29.—Incessant fighting in the 
and capture of 8,000 prisoners by the 
reported. 
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[Rome. 


2 Pasquino.) 5 » (Turin. L'Asino.] 
Bi The Bellicose Italian. Teuton Gifts to Italy. 
1) “ Viva la guerra r : 3 Durinc TuE War: Germany offers Trieste ` 
(2) * Hallo! he isn’t dead! Viva la neu- and Trent. 
tralita!” . Arrer tur War: Either (1) Germany, vic- 
torious, will say, “The promised gifts. Oh! 
they have gone to join Belgian neutrality,” 
or (2) Germany, defeated, * Lean do nothing’; 
you must ask those people over there.” 


[Paris, 


_ Le Rire.] The N ~ 
e Neutrals’ Banquet. — c 
s Be g Greece: “To be or not to be neutral, y 
Tue NEUTRALS : “ Cook them a little more, that is the question. And no very comfort- D 
! ” 


please We are waiting.” able circumstances to decide it in 
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takes Oren - 
z Punch.) [Melbourne. < SUA 
Pasquino,] (Turin. j s; 2 
The Dardanelles Knocking him off his Perch. 


Tue Turk: “Whew! They're making this 
place too hot for me. I'll have to seek a new 
roost in Asia.” 
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1815—1915, 
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pr aPOLRON : at And this- little pigmy has 

a cheek to pretend to take my place. The 

niy resemblance will be that his Waterloo a 


aae place just a hundred years after 


LWarsaw. X 


America.) 


Caught with the 


Goods. 
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Daily Chronicle.) Cam 
The Brunt of the Battle. for j 
Kaiser Wiurnm: “I am keeping the Woul 
enemy out of my own country.” | ly i 
Franz Joser : “ Yes, I feel you are.” “theo 


Cables received convey news of Austrian espe 
‘defeats in the Carpathians. : 


De Amsterdammer.] 

i Into the Abyss. 
Russia, France, and England are regulating the 

consumption of alcohol, 


Mucha.) s [Warsaw, 
1815—1915. 


Bismarck watches the destruction of his 
handiwork. 


Le Rire.) [Paris, 


While one is about the business there is also 
f this alcoholossal monster to destroy. 
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DUTCH DEFENCE. 


German Diplomacy has blundered so badly in’ the case of Belgium that an attack 
Onl Holland is not outside the possibilities of the immediate future, and the recent threat 
to Dutch shipping may mean an attempt to over-ride the neutrality of Holland. The 
following article, reprinted from The American Review of Reviews, gives a clear idea of 
the sacrifices which war would inflict by reason of the loss of many square miles of 
dearly-won Dutch territory. 


HOLLAND'S PLAN OF DEFENCE. 
. By DR. R. J. JESSURUN. 


In the carly days of the war, when specu- long as the opponents of the Allies show no 
lation of all sorts was rife, the military value sign of diminution of troops in the field. 
of Dutch support was frequently discussed. Under such circumstances it is easy to 
It is often imagine that 


the Dutch 
forces might 
be obliged to 
return to 
the task. for 
which they 
were especi- 
ally de- 
signed, prob- 
‘ably con- 


forgotten fr 
that the jj 
Dutch mili- j| 
tary system | 
and organi- 

sation, as is | 
the case in 

general with | 
the smaller 

nations, is 
principally 
calculated 
with a view 
to the, de- 
fence of its 
own terri- 
tory. While 
the Holland- 
ers- have 
been suc- 
cessful in 
making the 
conquest of 
their coun- 
try most 
difficult, it 


weakened in 
the mean- 
time. 

And what 
does the 
defence of 
Holland 
mean? It 
means a 
gradual 
abandon- 
ment of the 
greater part 
of her terri- 
tory and a 


ZUIDERZEE Q 


does ‘not retirement 
follow that of all her 
the partici- forces be- 
pation - of hind a line 


their forces of defence, 
a -another : known as 
tole, as sup- : “the New 


porter K n 
he NT i Map showing Holland’s System of Defence. - He l l and 
Bowe 4 hai atema 
campaign “The shaded portion shows the ground which would be inundated for Linon” et 
for instan. _. defensive purposes, the water being maintained at a uniform depth of one ’ hi 
would Ce, foot. The Hollanders would make no serious attempt to hold the border great is- 
great- country, which does not include a single important town, against an attack. toric fame, 


3 y Influence They would retire beyond the water-line A-A-A, and if it should bécome but convey- 


1€Outcome. Possible to hold that the army would concentrate within the section B-B-B. ing to other 


fortified, because the coast is barren waste and the water is shallow. © $ than mili- 
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tary experts a vague idea of its real 
nature., 

In this Manner 
able to put up the 


the remaining part 


most effective defence of 
of the land, comprising 
the most populous and wealthy provinces 
and all the large cities. It is a method ol 
defence that is ancient and has been fre- 
quently tried under the most unfavourable 
conditions. Four times it has proved the 
salvation of Holland, threatened by the 
greatest armies France could assemble. As 
the present name indicates, the line runs m 
a somewhat different course to that of the 
old days, and has therefore gained in strength. 

This New Holland Water-Line is a long 
barrier of fortified places. running from the 
Zuiderzee at Muiderberg and Naarden along 
Breukelen and Utrecht, to the river Lek at 


Vreeswyk, from there to the river Merwede > 
by Gorinchem, and finally to the waterway . 


called the New Merwede near Gcertruiden- 
berg (see map). 

The particular strength of this system is 
derived from the peculiarity of a large part 
of Dutch territory. Great portions, of the 
western provinces especially, lic below the 
high tide of the rivers and surrounding seas, 
and having been at regular intervals inun- 


; ‘dated, wére for the most part unfit for 
s habitation or cultivation. Most of these 

y = marshlands and lakes have been reclaimed 

tag during the past centuries „by a system of 

Ar drainage known under the name of “ in- 
i) poldering.” } 


A protective dike is first built around the 


This necessitates an ingenious system of 
canals and reservoirs, as often the water has 

‘to be conducted to a series of such reservoirs, 

_ each at a little higher level, until a river 


at the proper moment, be finally passed. , 

«This same arrangement remains necessary 
after the work is completed, to maintain 
normal conditions in the reclaimed area, 
called a“ polder,” now dry land, and often 
as much as twenty feet below the high tide 
of the neighbouring rivers. 


Ai condition which an be brought about when 
oar defensive ne is made ready for action. 
t is simply a revers l of the usual process 


that will then take pl om the rivers, 
D case of an unusual from the 


int 
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the Dutch expect to be ` 


territory to be reclaimed, after which the. 
pumping out of the water is proceeded with. , 


’ system is reached, into which the water can, ` 


. This will enable us to understand Te 


through the , regulating sluices in order to 


ime. Superiority of numbers. counts 
for little. Furthermore, modern „mil 


TA 
\ 


[ Collection Haridwar 


raise the water level till an inundation of engin 
desired area, stretching itself just Before the devic 
above-described line of fortified places). 4g diffic 
accomplished, without penetrating, however Th 
ihe territory behind the line, of the same COM 
nature and equally low, but properly pro | Deep 
tected. i 9 streti 
The whole operation can be performed in ihe 
the short space of a few days, and this ati 
_ independent of the height of the surrounding Ore 
tide, which was not the case in olden times, forir 
In order to obtain this independence and the 1 et 
proper control of the depth of the inunda- 1 : "Th 
tion,’ additional works had to be ‘erected f Ymu 
besides those already in existence for the | Rott 
ordinary use of drainage. a equal 
Thus a sheet of water about four miles in 1 Th 
width can be placed before the entire line of ff the I 
forts, the depth of which can be regulated, q_ cepti 
This is very essential, as to be effective a = West 
special depth, of less than one foot, must be | of wl 
maintained, at which navigation even in f descr 
flat-bottomed boats is impossible, while this { he fe 
is suflicient to make wading out of the |. Th 
question, owing _to the spongy nature of the fi sand 
soil and the innumerable deep trenches and f ` anir 
small canals intersecting this whole territory a few 
at very short intervals which normally serve |. of o 
for irrigating purposes. | fa ocea] 
In a few hours the soil changes into a i appr 
soggy mass and will not bear the weight of | possi 
even the lightest troops. oo A 
-It would, however, be erroncous to imagine” Wat 
that thus is formed an unbroken barrier, @ x ste 
such is not the case. All the great com Pea ms 
munication routes: are left open, and passage | aad | 
through the inundated area is possible alten thi i 
those highways. This will be obvious when f oe 
we remember that in the lowlands all the} 
highways, as well as the.railroads, run alon 
the top of dikes, for reasons easily under Ti 
stood, and are thus situated often many $ee TESA 
above the surrounding meadows. Those wht acros 
have travelled through Holland are familiat i ee 
with the sight of grazing cattle far belot ee 
and ships sailing above our heads. The gt Mao, 
rivers flowing between their dikes keep th fortr 
_ communication further open. Be ey they 
It will be quite evident that the ou and: 
available entrance to an approaching a moa 
is over those dike roads, or along the rivet the | 
At these points we shall find the strong® ns 
fortifications dominating the narrow ave? = A 
through which only small forces can pass o 
a time. t h mg. 
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gineering has at its disposal numerous country [eft to the enemy, while all 
ces for making attempts at passage the remaining forces concentrate in this 
iifficult and hazardous for the enemy. positron: 
s . rY s 
GR above-described defence system is The method used here is based exactly on 


py the fortifications of the Holland 
‘rak, and Waringvlict, all broad 
stretches of water, while an approach from 
E guarded against by the coast 
defences, consisting mainly of the fortifica- 
tions of the mouths of the Maas and the 
fortress of Den Helder at the extreme north- 
ern point of the mainland of the provinces of 
North Holland. : 

The Hook of Holland and the harbour of 
Ymuiden, at which points the sea canals of 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam terminate, are 
equally protected. 

These are the only available entrances on 
the Dutch coast for large ships, with the ex- 
ception of the route along Flushing and the 
Wester Scheld to Antwerp, for the defence 
of which (lying, however, outside the above- 
described protected area) fortifications are to 
be found, mainly around Flushing. 

The entire North Sea coast of Holland is 
sandy beach and is protected by practically 
an interrupted line of sand dunes, stretching 
afew miles inland. This explains the absence 
of other than mere fishing harbours. The 
ocean here is so shallow that ships cannot 
approach the coast, and navigation is only 
possible several miles off. 

At the northern end the New Holland 
Water-Line mects the second defensive 
system of the country, the fortress of 
This is the, section. selected 
for a last stand, when the former more 
extensive line has become untenable. Every- 
thing else is then abandoned, the whole 


completed 
Deep, Volkera 


the same principle, the obstructing line of 
water forming in this case a complete circle, 
intersected again by the communication 
routes. The Zuiderzee forms the water 
barrier on the castern side, while inundation 
is applied everywhere else. The fortification: 
runs as follows: From the Zuiderzee at 
Edam to Uitgeest, then southward to the 
cast of Beverwyk, Velzen and Haarlem, 
from there through the MHaarlernpolder, 
formerly the Haarlem lake, in the direction 
of Aalsmeer and Abcoude, finally through 
Weesp to the Zuiderzee (see map). 

The -participation of Holland in the war 
for other reasons than the defence of her 
rights or neutrality seems unlikely. Terri- 
torial aggrandisement at the expense of a 
neighbouring State is quite foreign to. the 
thoughts of the Hollanders, and would, 
therefore, be no incentive. 

To have her territory enlarged by the 
annexation of a section inhabited by people 
of -another, especially larger nationality, 
would not be a source of additional strength, 
but, on the contrary, would in the future 
be a disturbing clement and a cause for ill- 
feeling. 

In the final adjustment of affairs at the 
conclusion of the war, it may be expected 
that many questions will arise of vital 
importance to a State situated in the midst 
of the warring nations. An adequate mili- 
tary preparedness will then prove equally 
valuable, and assure her greater considera- 
tion. ; 


HOLLAND READY. 


Tue Germans are persuaded that the 
resistance of the Dutch to their passage 
across Holland would not be more formidable 
ee ae than that of the Belgians, 
isa ee possessed a strong barrier 
they n eee But in this assumption 
a he © mistaken, for many reasons, 
; veakest part of the argument is 


~ M consider} i 
sidering the forces which may Cross 


he eee 
i A frontier jn this month of May as 
> qual of those: who broke into Belgium 


m August ; ee $ 
and the Aj ee forced their way to the Marne 


the Dutch 


We must also remember that 
ate not unprepared. Their active 


we ~ 
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army and their landwehr have been mobilised 
during the last eight months, and the con- 
stant training in the field which has formed 
part of the mobilisation has made the Dutch 
army far more efficient than it was ever 
before: In August the Belgian troops were 
attacked half-ready and before they had got 
their wind. If Holland had been attacked 
at that time it would have been the same 
thing. But now it is different. The Dutch 
military authorities have not been idle ; 
never before has Holland had an army so 
ready to take the field, and at the least it 
numbers 800,000 effectives.—* En VEDETTE,” 
in the, Fortnightly Review. 
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THE NEED FOR A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


S this to be the last great international 
Jre? Everyone hopes and trusts it 
will, and most are cager to do all in 
‘their power to bring about that result. 
That hope animates many of our soldiers 
who are fighting, and their determination 
that it shall be so will be enormously 
strengthened by their experience of what 
war really means. Tt is those who are left 
at home, who have not experienced the 
war at first hand, who will be the deter- 
mining factor as to what course shall be 


pursued after the war, and it is for them - 


to sce that such a course gives some hope 
of permanent peace and does not con- 
tinue the old practices which have brought 
on this war and which will inevitably bring 
on other wars in the future. 

It is the people who must decide ; it 
must hot be left to the diplomats. Excel- 
lent though they may be, all their tradi- 
tions are conservative and medieval, and’ 
if it is left to them they will naturally 
cling to the old methods, and will look 
askance-at any new ideas. 

The vast majority of people loathe and, 
detest war: Yet up to now there have been 
few vigorous efforts made to make use of 
this mass of people who passionately 
desire peace. 5 

What is the chief difference between 
those who desire war and those who desire 
peace which enables the former to gain 
their end in spite of the fact that they 
are numerically so few compared with 
the latter? The main reason is that war 
is highly organised, while peace has no 
organisation. Those who desire war have 
a weapon ready to be used, and prepared 
for- use, always at hand. What more 
natural than that, haying spent millions 
in setting up the machinery, they should 
finally insist on using it? Being fully 
organised, they know how and when to 
grasp the opportune moment, leaving the 


unorganised lovers of peace no time to 


a 


prevent the outbreak of war. 


P3 


“embodied in the phrase “ The 
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Peace has practically no weapons always 


prepared with which to combat war. The 


: Derm: : t of 'þitration: 
Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration iş 


the only peaceful organisation at ‘present 
in existence. 
ingly good work, but it alone is not enough; 
it forms but the nucleus from which vaster 
things must grow. 
instinct it is not enough to destroy its 
organisation, which can soon be replaced: 
it is essential to create an organisation 
which will actively work to maintain 
peace. 

How is the catastrophe of war to be 
avoided? This conflict, and the pro 
ceedings in the years that led up to it, 
provide an object-lesson as to what ideas 


must not be followed and what conditions | 
. must be avoided. 


The idea that huge 
armaments can ever ensure peace, or do 
ought else but emphasise racial antagon: 
ism, has now but few adherents, and if 
‘that policy is. persisted in after this war, 
then a future conflict is inevitable, and in 
the meantime all hope of any social pro: 
gress must be abandoned, and Europe will 
definitely have retrogressed towards bat 
barism. If there is. no reduction M 


armaments, and if nothing is done tof 
~ remove the fear and distrust of nation for | 
nation, then this mighty outpouring of the | 


nation’s-blood and treasure will have been 


utterly wasted. 


In time, no doubt, the moral feeling of | 
all nations will increase until it 1s strong | 


enough to prevent war, but as yet Europe 


-as a whole has not reached this stasti 
and meanwhile something must be cone 


trived to keep the peace. 


The most hopeful idea to pursue is that 


States of Europe ”—that is, the fed 
of-the nations under a Supreme Cov 
consisting of representatives © 
State, which would deal. with any n 
sources of trouble—political, racial, 2% 
economic, Such a federation Wou 


It has performed exceed. | 


To combat the war | 
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st method of preserving peace ; 
it will probably be achieved 
almost certain that it cannot 


the be 
put though 
‘n time, Ib as 3 ) 
Pl up immediately after the war is 


however, can be taken 


yer. Step: ? ‘ S 1 
Lys Shich Jead in that direction. The forma- 
Ab wW z Aa 
‘he tion of what is known as a League of Peace 


is finding strong support in nearly every 
oD a 


1 Is ; 
intry, both belligerent and neutral. It 


ent 


aaieiteneiiane <= 


col 
ed. ig not proposed to give more than the 
R sutline of the scheme here.” 
gh; outline of the 


ter As soon as possible after the Treaty has 


van been signed the Allied Powers should 
its | invite all the other Powers to a confer- 
ed; | ence to draw up a convention forming a 
ion} League of Peace. This convention should 
ain} bind all the signatories to submit all 

i disputes which involved simply the inter- 
be & pretation of treaties and international 
rò ¢ law to an International Court. Disputes 
it, { arising out of questions of “ honour, vital 
leas | interests, or independence” which have 
‘ons | been excluded from most arbitration 
uge | treaties which have been signed up to now, 
ao | and which are the most fruitful cause of 
ron | wars, could not be dealt with in this 
yi | Way. For such cases’ the Powers should 
var, | agree to submit the dispute to The Hague 
yin | Court, or, if not arbitrable, to a Council 


% 

pro- ‘ 

rl | way of settling the question. 

bate tt Is essential to the success of such a 
{~ Council of Conciliation that a delay 


in? 
to | Should ensue between the outbreak-of the 


for | dispute and the appeal to arms, in order to 
the | ane the Council full time for complete de- 
yecll ‘i eration. Such an arrangement has been 
aa Roy agreed to in the case of the Bryan 
g ol teaty between Great Britain and the 


rong a an States, the time for deliberation 
ai  bemafixed at one year. There is no doubt 


ope | : 
ee: ee such a delay in which to think 
coh would eS matter, the parties to the dispute 
~ and ee consider their position, and wiser 
hti vail. €r counsels would probably pre- 
ited | could ae antage of disputes which 
Home tion wos. settled by a year’s delibera- 
Ye Š oe be practically infinitesimal. 
ee "T Stead used to maintain that 
* Se AO C E O T E 
o Loe ae description of this scheme see 
Pamphlet 4/)ckenson’s brilliant and inspiring 


» After the War. (A. C. Fifield. 6d.) 
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of Conciliation, which would seek the best 


. to the convention should also agree that, 


-the Council of Conciliation, all the other 
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thirty days’ delay would be enough to 
bring about a peaceful ‘solution, or at 
least postpone, probably indefinitely, the 
outbreak of war, so that a year should give 
ample time. ; 

Such a convention, if kept, would 
certainly secure peace, but this war has 
shown that treaties are broken without 
the slightest compunction on the ground 
of necessity. At present International 
Law has only a moral sanction. This 
moral sanction is almost bound to 
be increased as a result of this war, 
owing to the reaction which will set 
in in its favour. But at present moral 
sanction is not strong enough alone to 
enforce the law, and it is always possible 
for any Power to tear up a convention. 
The sanction of all domestic laws is force ; 
and, expanding this to International Law, ; 
some form of force must be found to induce ~~ 
the nations to keep the law. In time, as 
the force of moral sanction inereases, it 
will be possible to do away with any other 
form, but at present that stage has not 
been reached. i 

How can that force be supplied? The 
creation of a separate International Army 
and Navy to act as a police force is too 
complicated and risky, but the same result 
may be obtained otherwise. The parties 


in the event of any nation refusing to 
bring a dispute before The Hague Court or 


signatories of the convention should com- 
bine in the first place to bring economic ~ 
pressure to bear on that country. This 
pressure would consist in cutting off all 
supplies, all loans, and possibly inter- 


and naval forces any nation who was 
attacked by any Power refusing to follos 
the rules of the convention. Thus each 
Power would know that in breaking t 

convention it would array pr. 


KT 


* 
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whole of Europe against it. In such a 
case it would probably not be neces- 
sary to use the armed forces, but their 
presence would always be a guarantee 
against a sudden aggression of one 
nation against another, which is what 
every nation fears, and which is the prime 
cause of the building up of armaments. 
The more Powers to join the League 
the better, but it is not necessary for 
effective. working that all should do so. 
A combination of the present Allies with 
Italy and the United States would prob- 
ably be quite strong enough to carry out 
the plan. The lesser Powers would, how- 
ever, be only too eager to join ; the Scan- 
dinavian Powers may even be said to have 
led the way already. If Germany would 
join, its success would be an absolute cer- 
tainty; and unless the retribution extorted 
from her is too crushing, there is no reason 
why she should not do so. Tn any case, 
if she did not join at first, there would be 
nothing to prevent her adhering later. 
This seems the: only way in which 
any of the Powers could be induced 


to consider the questior of disarma-~ 


ment. Such a disarmament might be 
decided upon by the Conference, but in 
any case immediately after the war none 
of the belligerent Powers will be in a 
position to make any large increases, and 
- in the process of time, as the feeling of 
security from attack, as provided by the 
League, increases, the nations will be only 
too willing to agree to areduction. Though 
‘there are in every country bellicose 
people who believe in war, yet the vast 
majority are only too anxious for peace 
and a reduction of the intolerable burdens 
- which preparation for war incurs. 
_ Of course, there are many details in 
this scheme which require careful con- 
sideration, and certain conditions which 
are essential for its working, but in broad 
outline it is certainly the only plan that 
has been put forward which has a hope of 
accomplishing the desired end“ That it 
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. agreed to by every Power, if they © 
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will work absolutely smoothly, and that it | 


willdo away with all wars, is not to be ẹ 
pected. There are risks involved in a 
scheme, but they are certainly less TA 
those run if the pre-war conditions Fe 
perpetuated. i 
The League of Peace would also be an 
active peace organisation, and besides 
urging peace when a dispute arose, it 
would set about anticipating and providin 
for any disputes which might arise in the 
future. There. is no reason why the repre. 
sentatives of the League should notme 
every year to discuss points which have 
led to friction, or complaints that have 
been made against any member of the 
League. There would be no bounds to 
the questions discussed, and gradually its 
sphere of activity would be increased till, 


at last, it would develop into the Govem: § 


ing Council of the United States of 
Europe—or, perhaps, the United States of 
the World. 7 


Such a League would not in any way do} 
The Hague Conference, buti 


away with 
would work in conjunction with it. The 
Conference will have much work to do. 


Many questions of International Law will) 
have to be reconsidered in the light af E 


theiwar ; also, it is necessary to set up 4 


standing Court which shall give decisions) 
ns i 


„on matters which are purely questio 
of interpretations of the law and 


2 


treaties—that is, purely judicial matters 


Such a court, called the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, was discussed at the las 
Conference, but came to nothing. 

.is no reason why The Hague Conferen i 
itself should not draw up a League i 
Peace ‘between’ all the nations ° 
world; if so,- much the , better. 

` Hague Conventions, however, have t0 


., have any practical value. The Leagt 
Peace to be successful does not neeg 


co-operation of every nation ; theres nai 


separate conference of those anxi y 


join such a league is necessary. 
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HERE is a fecling abroad concern- 
| ing the future of Belgium which 
might cause mischief if the plain- 
tiye wailings of scaremongers remain 
unanswered. Some people will always 
take the pessimistic attitude—partly be- 
cause they suffer from bad digestion, or 
from their liver; partly because, on 
equal terms, the pessimist enjoys a con- 
siderable advantage over the optimist. 
He is sure to be listened to. He plays 
on people’s weakness, on people’s anxiety. 
Faith is a heavy sleeper, whilst -the 
slightest ill-omen 
awakes Doubt and 
Fear. This is the 
alpha and omega of 
the art of prophecy, 
and it has been 
applied all over the 
world since time im- 
memorial. 

I have actually 
been asked if Bel- 
gium would ever re- 
cover from her 
wounds. “Supposing 
the Germans driven 
out’ of the stricken i 
country, could she ever revive from her 
ashes? So many men have been killed, 
SO many towns have been destroyed, 
ought we not to face the facts and con- 
sider that, for a long time at least, 

elgium’s future development will be 
hampered by the effects of this war?” 

Such a question ought to be shelved 
Sone pce fruit of cowardice and 
Saute Ve cannot, however, afford 
i e ata time when so much depends 
ead ego inion in this country. How 
differen ae become’ interested in the 
tion of ae s raised for the Reconstruc- 
doubts cee if they entertain serious 

Noe o ming her future prosperity ? 
money to a to devote their time and their 
EERS eserving but hopeless cause ? 
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An Ardennes Village. 


made 35,000 Belgian prisoners. Counting, z 


the welfare of a population of over eight 


For this reason, but only for this reason, 
I am compelled to oppose facts to facts 
and to show that, this time at least, the 
pessimistic attitude is. not necessarily i 
the “ clever ” attitude. 
Let us first consider the toll on human 
life. We do not yet possess any official -~ 
list of the Belgian casualties in the Army. 
There is, however, one figure which can. 
give us a certain idea of the number of 
our men fallen on the field of honour. 
The field army, which did most of the 
fighting at Liége, at Haelen, before 
Antwerp and on the 
Yser, was, in the 
beginning of August, 
120,000 strong. It 
was reduced to 
35,000 men in the 
beginning of Novem- 
_ber.* T 
This does not 
mean, of course, 
100,000 dead. There 
were at the time™ 
nearly 20,000 
wounded in Eng- 
land, and the Ger- 
mans boast of having 


however, the losses at Liége and at Namur, 
we might roughly estimate the number of 
men killed or disabled for life at anything 
between 50,000 and 60,000. Compared 
with the total strength of the Belgian 
Army at the beginning of hostilities, this 
figure is terrible enough. But I scarcely 
need to point out that it cannot affect 


million. a 

It is true that to this number weshall — 
be obliged to add some new casualties _ 
before the war is over, and we must take 
into account the ever-increasing numbe 


* Owing to reinforcements and fresh recru 
numbered about 50,000 at the beginning o: the ye 
and it is now “nearly restored toits former strength 
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of unarmed civilians who have fallen 
victims to German ~ frightfulness ” during 
the first weeks of hostilities. After the 
news of Aerschot and Louvain reached 
us these numbered perhaps a few thou- 
sands, but since we have heard what has 
been going on in the south of Belgium— 
at Arlon, at Namur, at Tamines, at 
Andenne, around Dinant, and in the 
south of the-~Luxembourg province—we 
begin to ask ourselves if the number of 
our martyrs is not almost equal to the 
number of our soldiers fallen on the battle- 
feld. For instance, about a hundred men 
fell at Louvain; from six hundred to seven 
hundred’ were wantonly murdered at 
Dinant. Some who escaped the German 
bullets died of hunger, illness and expo- 
sure. : 

But even putting things at their worst, 
even if we had to double and treble our 
losses, they would only represent about 
two per cent. of the total population. 
The toll on the French male population 
is bound to be heavier at the end of this 
struggle. And who doubts of France’s 
recovery ? 

We are, of course, implicitly relying, in 
such a calculation, on the return of the 
million and a half Belgians who have 
sought refuge in England, in France and 
in Holland. But we need not entertain 
much fear concerning this point. 
for a few skilled workmen, who might have 
found good employment in England, the 


immense majority of the refugees are’ 


bound to go back. 

Most of them belong to the agricultural 
population of the Flemish provinces and 
are deeply rooted to the soil. Many of 
them have left in Belgium some property, 
a house, a field, which is all they possess 
im the world. Belgium is the country of 
small properties; one-fifth of the adult 
population is made up of landowners, So 
that even if the sure instinct of patriotism 
failed the refugees, their interest would 
bring them back to their native towns, 
to their native villages. Anyone who 
has seen how reluctant these people are 

to leave their home right in the zone of war, 
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preferring to run the risk of 9 
bombardment, as for months in y 
rather than take to the road 
entertain any doubt concerning th 
return of the refugees. 

It is certainly a pity that so many 
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Belgian workers are obliged to-day ol 


live in idleness in England, in order Not 


to compete with English labour, By 
out of this evil, some good will come ont 
the day of the German retreat. val 
those who would wish to stay here will 
be obliged to go back. 
tive will be left to them. | 
Tf we consider the question of materiall 
damage wrought by the Germans i 
Belgium, the picture becomes someway 
more alarming. Over two-thirds of the 


country the railways have been cut, th” 


roads destroyed, the bridges blown up. % 
Charleroi, Namur, Malines, Antwerp, ant | 
the surrounding villages have suffered | 
heavily from bombardment. Visé, Aer 
schot, Louvain, almost all the village’ } 
between Louvain and Malines, Termonte | 
Andenne, Tamines, Dinant and the sur) 
rounding countryside, Dixmude, Nici} 
port and Ypres have been entirely de} 
stroyed. In the Luxembourg provime 
alone more than 3,000 cottages have bet 


i. 
burnt. The Halles (University) and S 
Picter Church in Louvain, the T'ermondi E 


Cathedral, the old church of Nieupot! 
and the Ypres Cloth Hall are wreck 
beyond recognition. The Malines Cathe 
dral and. many other historic buildings 
are gravely damaged. oa 
In this enumeration I have not dis 
criminated between the towns and VI ot 
destroyed wantonly by the Germans wit i 
out any military purpose, such a Fal 
monde, Louvain, Dinant or Tammes, 
those which have suffered in consegue 
of the war, such as Nieuport or Dia 
It is enough to glance at the list of 9 
to realise that three-quarters of the a 
done has been caused by the 4 
Reign of Terror. No money will, of Cist 
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. Antwerp alone- 


_ credit, because Bel- 


total value of the property destroyed. In 

-and Antwerp has only 
had to sustain a short and partial bom- 
pardment—in Antwerp alone, the losses 
amount to £3,000,000. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it 1s hopeless to endeavour 
to guess how the Belgian Government 
will ever extricate itself from its financial 
difficulties: It seems that no war- 
indemnity will ever repay Belgium for 
such destruction. But why should we 
look so far ahead ? 

Here is a rich and fertile country, full 
of hard-working men, enjoying the sym- 
pathies of England, of France, of America. 
She has inexhaus- 
tible natural riches 
(the Germans will 
not be able to take 
her coal mines away). 
Her people have an 
inexhaustible supply 
of goodwill (every- 
one who has seen 
how the Belgian 
peasants reclaim and 
fertilise the moors of 
the Campine and 
the rocks ‘of the 
Ardennes will never 
doubt this). There 
is and there will be 


f 
i} 
|| 
| 


gium, even if the Germans had de- 
stroyed every cottage, every factory, 
would still become a good business con- 
cern. Antwerp will still be one of the 
finest ports in Europe and the cattle 
will still graze the rich meadows of 
Flanders. = 
Whether we consider the loss of men 
or the loss of property, even in making 


- allowance for all the ruins which the. 


en retreat is bound to accumulate 
foe shout the country, the mere sugges- 
Bee Re failure or bankruptey seems 
tha rd. The most superficial glance at 
asic. of the country, the slightest 
aa edge of her xesources should dispel 
y ubr on the subject. 

e is another idea whieh might 

Cause great mischief. T à 


Typical Cottage of the Ardennes. 


Some people having 
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discovered that all Belgians are not pure 
heroes, are already forésecing the de- 
cadence of our public spirit. I have even 
read somewhere that such a decadence 
was to be foreseen as a sort of fatal reaction. 
The strain has been too great, Belgium 
must pay for it. 

This new form of pessimism is much more 
difficult to fight, and consequently much 
more harmful. Jt isa clever way to spread 
distrust without substantiating one’s 
argument, which would be worthy of the 
German Press Bureau. Needless to say. 
some painful incidents which took place 
at Harl’s Court were the pretext of these 
utterances. 

We might ask our- 
selves why, because a 
manor a nation does 
a good thing to-day, 
they are bound to 
do a bad thing to- 
morrow. We might 
even. say that expe- 
rience and common 
sense are absolutely 
opposed to such a 
course. Things and 
men go from bad to 
worse, and from 
good to better. But 
we should never be 
able to crush the 
sting out of such an argument if we 
kept in the sphere of general principles, 

It is mainly the pretext for such 
generalisation which shows its vanity. 
Because a few refugees, at Earl’s Court, 
have proved themselves bad characters, 
it does not follow that the spirit of 
the whole Belgian nation is suddenly 
collapsing. A certain, percentage of 
criminals in any large agglomeration 
is perfectly normal, and would oceur, 
under similar circumstances, among 
any nation in the world. If some 
Belgians have not proved worthy of the 
generous hospitality which has been 
extended to them, there is absolutely 
no reason for us to say that the-war is 
responsible for it. 
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their forced idleness—might have had a 
bad influence on their morality, do not 
let us lose sense of all proportion. What 
are the few hundreds which might be 
more or less affected in this way beside 
the seven million who have stayed at 
home? If 
life is too 
easy for 
some refu- 
gees, it is 
emp hati- 
cally not 
so for the 
bulk of the 
nation, ac- 
cording to 
the last 
appeal 
made by 
theComité 
“de Se- 
cours. If, 
on one 
“hand, a 
few thou- 
sand Bel- 
gians are 
allowed tø 
enjoy the 
benefits of 
British 
hos pital- 
ity, on the 
other, we 
hear that, 
at the 
present 
mom ent, 
1, 500,000 
Belgians 
behind the 
German 
lines are 
complete- 5 3 
ly destitute, and that, before harvest time, 
this number will be doubled. So that the 
harm” done in England will be largely 
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German occupation. ; 
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the field. But let us never doubt th 
the crushing of German militarism 

restoration ‘of a new Belgium, fort 
trial, emerging fromblaod and fire, y° 


{see j AC RAGE ` 


‘other person 


~ did noth: 


© No one has a more thorough knowledge 
f Africa than Sir Harry J ohnston, who has 
its .d in official capacities in practically every 
a f the Continent. In addition to which 
Ze studied more profoundly than any 
the economical, racial, ee 
+ istic conditions of the country. Any 
Mee ent from him as to the future of 
‘Africa ‘is therefore of inestimable value, and 
seldom has there been given a lecture fuller 
of information and practical suggestions than 
that delivered by him before tlie Royal 
Geographical Socicty and published in 1 he 
Royal Geographical’ Journal for April. 

After dealing shortly but fully with the 
question of the indigenous races, the diseases, 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal wealth, 
the languages and the future railway develop- 
ment of the Continent, the main portion of 
the lecture was taken up with geography of 
the country in reference to German posses- 
sions as they were before the war, as they 


he has 


- might have been if she had not precipitated 
` the war, and as Sir Harry thinks they should 


be after the war. No one has ever accused 
Sir Harry Johfston of being an anti-German, 
and no one has testified so strongly as he to 


. the benefits Germany has conferred on the 


world; therefore his deductions are not 
biassed by any inborn violent feeling against 
that country, but simply dictated by the 
absolute necessities of the position. 

Starting with praise for the magnificent , 
work performed by the German explorers, 
Sir Harry traces the growth of the German 
colonics, and points out that Great Britain, 


| hever hindered German colonisation. He 


Says:— ' ; 


Our objections to a German Africa largely 


and once’the surprise 


With no great amount of ill-will to make clear the 


path of 


our it 
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colonial empire exceeding 1,000,000 square miles, 
mainly situated in Africa. As a further proof 
of our goodwill we had presented her with the 
little island of Heligoland, which has since 
proved such a vital point in the coast defences 
of north-west Germany. 


Germany’s main ambitions, however, were 
really directed towards North Africa, Morocco, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, in each of which places 
she was baffled. Sir Harry proceeds to give 
a picture of what might have been but for 
the war :— 


France would very probably have been willing 
to surrender all French Congo (and the right of 
pre-emption over Belgian Congo) except a coaling 
station and pied-d-terre at the Gaboon, if Ger- 


. many had been willing to retrocede Metz and 


French-speaking Lorraine and to extrude Luxem- 
bourg from the German Customs Union. The 
sacrifice of territory by Germany would have 
amounted barely tó 500 square miles. France 
would also have been willing to give Italy a 
considerable hinterland in the Tripolitaine in 
exchange for the city of Ghadames, and Britain 
have done her share of renunciation in regard to 
the by no means valueless Libyan desert, in 
order to open to Italian enterprise a route to 
the heart of Africa along the slopes of the 
Tibesti highlands. 

Belgium might have been willing to sell to 
Germany the bulk of the Congo basin in exchange 
for a small portion of French Loango and a 
tacit or avowed renunciation of any German 
claims over the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, — 
which would thenceforth have come within the 
sphere of Belgian politi 
protection, — NERA at 
Great Britain would not hav 
enlargement of Germany’s colon 
provided her special vested 
were acon ised onsite Cap 
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over Lorraine and Alsace, and that all danger 
of the occupation of Luxembourg were removed. 
We could only have afforded to transfer the 
island of Zanzibar provided we were assured 
as to Germany's future intentions. The surren- 
der of Metz would have been a suflicient safc- 
guard in this respect. trance, thus completely 
set free from the chance of any unprovoked 
or sudden German aggression on her eastern 
frontier, could well afford to cede nearly all 
French Congo to Germany and the French right 
of pre-emption over the Belgian Congo. While 
Belgium, on the other hand, reassured as to 
Luxembourg, which would then tend to gravitate 
towards the Belgian sphere, might well feel 
inclined to make considerable additional conces- 
sions of Congo territory to the German power. 
Great Britain, set at rest as_to the prospect of a 
Franco-German conflict, and any German designs 
on Belgium, would have used all the influence 
that was fair and friendly with Portugal to 
secure for Germany- all reasonable means of 
developing the commerce and industries of the 
Portuguese Congo, and perhaps also of Southern 
Angola. : 

The war has. ruined -completely this 
scheme, and now “ the result of any peace at 
all tolerable to the Allies must result in 
Germany being left with no * colonies? 
outside Germany from which she can once 
more renew her intrigues with the non- 
Caucasian races to fight or to rebel against 
their Caucasian neighbours or guardians.” 
Sir Harry goes on :— ' SE 

There may be trifling adjustments of fronticr. 
between themselves and Great Britain or France, 
but not in any way to their disadvantage. 
Portugal may allow British Nyasaland to reach 
the navigable Zambezi as against the acquisition 
of Tungì bay on the far north (Ruvuma estuary) ; 
Belgium may exchange the inconvenient strip 
of Bangweulu territory and the right bank of 
the Semliki against better access to Lake Albert 
and the shores of Lake Kivu, the last named 
forcibly taken from the Congo State by Germany 
fifteen years ago. France will regain all that 
portion of French Congo ceded to Germany in 
1911, and in addition much of the south and: east 
of German Cameroons, f 
Cameroons, including the Sanagé river, must be 
On the other hand, 


joining state of Dahomé. The southern two- 
thirds of German South-west Africa (including 
Swakopmund, north of Walfisch Bay) is already 
passing to the Union of South Africa ; but the 
northern third (including the negro territories 


ae of Ovamboland and Damaraland) might pre- 
: ferably be governed by the administration of 


the British South Africa Company, on the same 


lines as Barotseland. “Rhodesia at present has — 


The north-west of the 
“Morocco was the first. object coveted m 


“slightest concession to them—even su 


no outlet to the sea. Such an arrangeme Fi 
might, when wealth comes to this region of South x 
Central Africa—as assuredly it will— give th 
Rhodesia a port on the Atlantic much nea ta 
to England than Beira or Capetown. Lage 
German East Africa will become British Eng i 
Africa. Re 
In East Africa we may legitimately give oie 
selves the satisfaction of at last linking up the 
route between the Cape and Cairo; an idea | 
I should like to remind you, conceived (even 
before it was fostered by Cecil Rhodes) in the 
far-seeing, poetical mind of Edwin Arnold, who 
advocated it first in 1876 in the pages of the 
Daily Telegraph. The life-work of Sir John 
Kirk must be given its coping-stone. But for 
the sudden German intrusion in 1884-85 Sip 
John would have succeeded in bringing under 
the British sceptre, with the full consent of the 
Arabs as well as of the natives, the whole of 
Kast Africa between the Portuguese possessions 
in the south and Italian ‘Somaliland on the north,” 
Throughout this vast region there is one easily | ý 
acquired lingua Franca—Swahili. Zanzibar ad y 
the Zangian coast for something like 2,000 years | 
have been the source of such civilization as has) 
reached these regions, and Zanzibar might once” 
again become, as it was in the palmy days of 
Sir John Kirk, the virtual capital of Bast Africa) 
In fact, just as we have an Empire of India we) 
might some day have an Empire of Zanzibar, 


A great increase of British territory ine | 
deed, but Sir Harry says :— 
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anyone else. $ 
honestly convinced that, with all its faults angi 
imperfections, British rule has brought more 
4rue civilisation, greater liberty, greater happii 
ness to the African continent than that of any 
other Power. i j a 
Sir Harry Johnston deals with the sam 
question in The Nineteenth Century for AP 
He “is convinced that the acquisition: 


Germany as the, outcome of a succes? 
attack on France :— ` ; 7 
_ In my articles and addresses. I dealt out 
justice to the remarkable ability of the Germi 


their great courage, intelligence, and adapt 


to local circumstances, Bat I could not tol 
the idea of their entry into North Afric? 
ruling Power.. I felt in recent years 


coaling station on the coast of Morocco” 
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ly a losing battle on the part 
p trench, and that it would be even more 
of the P itish interests. If Germany had 
es ssession of Morocco, she would have been 
sot po! re long to bar the British sea route 
diterranean, Egypt, and the Suez 
1, secondly, she would have menaced 

‘ct seriously the British sea route to the Cape 
DE oi Weve, the West Indies, and South 
pee The Germans themselves were good 


entail eventual 


to the Me 
Canal; anc 


America. 3 
atau geographers to realise that Morocco 
D = 


was the necessary basis on which their world- 
power must be reared. ; 

It is only by seizure of the African Colonics 
that any kind of compensation can ‘be 
obtained from Germany for the frightful 
losses she has inflicted :— 

It would be an altogether short-sighted policy 
on the part of the rest of Europe to attempt 
to starve out and eradicate such a splendid 
people in ‘mind and body as are the yarious 
Teutonic nations. But with Christianity must 
go justice, and with generosity and forgiveness 
safeguards against any further attempts at a 
forcible establishment of German rule outside 
Germany. Therefore I assert, as a necessary 
condition of our future political geography, that 
the map of Africa of the future must be without 
a German possession on it, even though in course 
of time the German trade with Africa may grow 
to larger proportions than it attained inthe days 
before the War broke out. i 

But, in answer to those who fear that, in 
replacing Germany “ we may institute unjust 
conditions of life, labour and property 
amongst the real:owners of the land in the 


-to the War. 
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Cameroons, Kast and South-West Atrica— 
the negro or negroid natives,” Sir Harry 
SAYS -— 


I should Jike to point out, as a corollary 
to the addition of German South-West Africa, 
East Africa, and the Western Cameroons to the 
British Empire, that there must go out to the 
world and to the intelligent natives of those 
Tegions some assurance that Britain steps into 
Germany’s place resolved to maintain in the lands 
newly added to her Empire absolute free trade, 
respect for the privale property of natives and for 
tribal property, full liberty for missionaries to 
reside and to circulate and a veto against distilled 
alcohol. 


He asserts further that ;— 


The Allied Powers should pledge themselves 
that in all territories, colonies, and spheres of 
influence taken away from Germany and attri- 
buted to themselves, German goods and German 
commerce generally should, so long as she kept 
her treaty obligations, be treated on the most 
favoured nation basis—that is to say, not suffer 
from any differential duties as regards imports 
or exports. In fact, under these new conditions, 
Germany would find (in the external empire 
that she and Austria-Hungary have jointly 
lost) almost as good a market for her industries 
and her commercial enterprise as she had prior 
But if she fajled to maintain 
any agreement she might make in regard to the 
regulation of naval or military armaments 
or limits of territory, this clause of the Peace 
‘Treaty would fall per se, and German commerce 
henceforth be at the mercy of the Allied Powers 
Over a very great proportion of the Old World. 


FORGET !” 


“LEST WE 


To the Editor, Tue Review or REVIEWS. 

‘Sm,—Readers of Tue Review or Revrews 
will hardly need reminding that the third anni- 
enay of the loss of the Titanic, with over 1,500 
E occurred, on the 15th ult. Although 
TON shipping disasters have taken place 
‘tended with great loss of life since that mighty 
Bee on: the wreck still remains the biggest 
ae aan at sca in the world’s history, both 
A le size of the vessel and number of drowned, 
Jen when international attention -is 
of ating by the excitements attending the clash 
of Gon; Over such a widespread area, the revival 
4 roversial ‘subjects embarrassing to the 
S18 to be deprecated, but “lest we 
t should be pointed out that the in- 


orget,” e 
creased 


Would Ey at sea, which so many hoped ` 


Wreck aoe from the lessons of the Titanic 
Reviews ae yet in sight, and Tae REVIEW OF 
Anythin AS consistently supported this view. 

£ Approximating reasonable security will 


< CC-0. In Public Domain: 


- fined, meani 


never be-achieved until certain articles of the 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea are 
revised—particularly Article 16, with its unde- 
of “ moderate speed.” I dealt 
fully with this question in an article published 
in Tur Review or Reviews last May. When the 
courage and heroism displayed during those 
dreadful hours preceding the great ship’s plunge 
beneath the ice-covered waters are remembered, 
one is tempted to ask, “ Was it in vain they 
died?” I believe that the great reformer, and 


founder of Tae Review or Reviews, meeting” 


his end with that calmness and fortitude of which 


we have been told, must have felt less of the - 


bitterness of such a tragic death in the sure 
belief that reform would speedily follow on that 
enormous and unnecessary loss of life. Yet the 
still unpaid.—Yours*faithfully, 
James J. Pace. j 
Bengal Pilot Service (retired). 
8 Westcliff Mansions, Eastbourne. 


debt we owe that vast company of drowned is ? 
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GERMAN “HUMOUR” ~ 
AS PRESENTED BY HER CARICATURISTs. 


Bismanrck’s centenary and the attack on the Dardanelles have produced Many 
cartoons. As regards the latter, they all predict the ultimate failure of the attempt, 
The German War Loan calls forth much self-congratulation. Italy is reminded that she 
Triple Alliance. ‘The British blockade, of course, is hailed with 
derision, and Britannia is shown calmly sailing through International Law (p. 896), 
America still comes in for much abuse—this time for the mildness of her notes to England, 
which Grey is supposed to consign to the wastepaper basket (p. 397 JE T he drink agitation 
calls forth comment (one cartoon is. nearly untranslatable : Kater”? means literally a 
cat, but is used to express the next mornmg feeling after a night of drinking). India 
is still supposed to be on the point of rebellion. England having buricd Humanity, 
Honour, and Justice, attempts the same with Truth, but unsuccessfully (p. 898). 


is still bound by the, 


[Berlin 


i _ “Bismarck, 1815-1915, = ° 


RR We fear God and no one else.” 


at 


(After Diirer's “ Knight, Death and Devil 


ollection, Haridwar’ ~ 


Pet iris 
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Kladderadatsch.] [Berlin. 


Bismarck’s Tower. Jugend] {[Munich, 
5 ‘ 


“ He has built us a strong house, safe in God S Who knocks ? 
in spite of every storm.” 


Lustige Blätter:) à A s [Bedin Kladderadaisch.] {Berlin. 
The Giant and the Pigmies. Vain efforts in 1914-15. 


s T . a 
Reo deal with Gian s the fellow has on the Bismarek 
i ; h Giant. eself- be As long as the felle as or 
a giant? fants one must oneself ja : othe a 
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Simplicissimus.] [Munich, 


“It’s a long way to Constantinople,” 


Lustige Blätter.) [Berlin: 
The Sphinx of the Bosphorus. 


“There is no return for any ships, that enter.” 


on ane a Lio; _ (Berlin, Kladderadatsch.] 
: e British Lion and the Key of Ried È - 
aeons 4 the Dardanelles. _ The hard Dardanuts: pite of ti 


> Tim Eniwnbry Turk: “ Wont you 
a few more teeth?” $ 


a _, ‘He makes another spring and again he fails. 


Pie 
ae 
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Enn ey MOT a 


i y A : Lustige Blitter.} 
l. Munich. . IE 
em ae Nine Milliard L rS The Nine Milliard Loan. 
Co ake Meets ogn: “ Now, soldier, are you satisfied with your 
“So this is another barbarian trick of ours.” . protection ? ” 


> ; (Berlin. i 
The Feast in East Asia. : E Y 
„take part “You may look on, but you must not ay apan and China : The “Open” Door. 


JATAN : 


ST ST TE EDS SET FE IEA Ne A ah a A lS ae 
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Die. Muskete.) 5 [Vienna, 
The Syrens. 


Trying to entrap the Neutral nations. 


Italy and Intervention. ; 7 


“France : “Join with us. The word ‘Loyalty’ a 
is only an invention of the German barbarians.” 


a mee . - Simplidissimus.] A oe 
Hee ETO eee eee eee [Bertin, Sets Rule Britannia 
he Paper Blockade. Paper is even as thin as water. 
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(Berlin. 


Kladderadatsch.] 
In the English Foreign Office. 


Grey: “ Damn it all! the waste paper basket 
has not been emptied, yet !” 


ina, 


Lustige Blitier.] 


Salome 1915. 


Bryan : “ Your dance, pleases me ; what reward 
do you wish?” 

Grey: “Give me the head of the man who 
will not do my bidding ; give nie Wilson Ea 


Simplicissimus] i {Munich, 


. a 
on Wilson’s Wrapper. 
ere is a shell. Jt is done up in a little 


not t 
of tharnProtest, but you need take, no notice 


Die Muskete) nla -o (Vienna. 
Wilson’s Ultimatum to England. 
-Jf you do it again, well... weil, we will 

send you another Note.” 
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Kladderadatsch.) [Berlin, 


; AN St. George of England the a 
Uik.) 2 [Berlin. Dragon-Slayer. ai 
The Disenchantment. fa pee | ee 


Since we stopped drinking our “ Kater” has 
grown greater, A 


: ia. Tugend a aE p ; [Mon F 
The Indiar or The English Cemetery. _ Ht 


nt 
__ She rose up each time and confronted him WE 
» her glass.” 7 O80) Bees ; feat 


“The eternal frin i ~The Briton Wished also to inter Truth, 


ee this beast mad,” — 


at 
th 


Opinions concerning his” 


i Check 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 
~ REVIEWS. | 


HOW TO STOP STRIKES. 


CONTRIBUTORS to The Quarterly Review 
must pass the severest of tests before their 
apers are included in that historical record 
of contemporary thought and opinion. This 
incontrovertible fact adds to the value of “ A 
Skilled Labourer’s ba 
article on “ Strikes sere 


; time is paid on a very much higher scale may 
wander in half or three-quarters of an hour late 
daily ? It is a crime for me to lose half a minute 
(valued at a fraction of a farthing) once a year, 
while the other man may lose his shillings’ worth 

every day. I pay heavily 

for the small loss, he pays 


from the Workman’s 
Point of View,” and 
should prove a correc- 
tive to much amicable 
rubbish too frequently 
found cumbering the 
pages of some of the 
serious magazines. The 
writer does not waste 
time in discussing the 
economic issues, which 
lead nowhere, but in- 
sists on the human side 
of the problem and 
reveals the true inward- 
ness of -the worker’s 
motives in striking for 
improved _ conditions : 
The -abiding cause of 
discontent is the denial 
of justice or fair play 
in the treatment of the 
worker and the privi- 
leges accorded the pro- 
nee 
l ated in the follow- 


te : The Tolerated Tiger. . 
“Capitalism has voiced no protest against i > 
the State control of Oone although the probable that had 
measure is pure Socialism.”-—Laily Paper.) 
Tur Carrrauist: “To think I should have 
lived to approve the harnessing of the Socialist 
tiger to the nation’s needs.” 


ry 
The average working 
man holds very decided 


own and other people's 
OMENS shane How. is it 
£ asks, “ that the more 
ee a gentleman’s ae 
aes th e place, so much the longer is the 
ae ee hich he can be spared from it each 
i aa E ungs— including his pay—-go on just as 
an Se there? Howis that, though I may 
Of course San tule to a few days’ leave each year, 
one of the. aoni pay, yet, when I have a single 
why, eae ays, there is generally a fuss ? And 
ae time is of so little value, must it be 
© the half minute, while the man whose 
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Froma Drawing by Bert Thomas in 
“London Opinion.” 


nothing for the greater.” 

The dependence of 
the worker is shown to 
be at the root of the 
mischief: “The working 
man who is in full work 
—earning his weekly 
wage fifty-two times a 
year—is in much the 
same financial position 
as a trader unable to 
make net profit would 
be; all the gross profit 
is absorbed in working 
expenses.” This is, of 
course, a paraphrase of 
the old saying that the 
labourer “ lives to work 
a and works to live.” The 
ESS writer blames the Press 
3 for its lack of help and 
its tendency to exag- 
gerate the facts and 
mislead the publie; and 
who will be found to 
deny the truth of this 
assertion: “It is 


there never been a 
strike, or anything akin 
to a strike, the earth’s 
population might be 
broadly divided into 
two classes—slave-owners and slaves ” 7 
Turning from the general argument which 
is conducted by “ A Skilled Labourer ™ on a 
high plane of sweet reasonableness, we come 
to an original suggestion, which suggests the 
only way by which the “ gentlemen ” will ever 
realise the conditions endured by the “ lower 


classes 7 :— 
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What thenistobedone ? Are the occasionally 
working rich and the ever-loiling poor to remain 
so very far apart Y The following suggestions, 
put forward in all humility and as a mere tenta- 
tive outline of possibilities which would at least 
go far to satisfy working men, may be of some 
service. This is an age of specialisation; why 
not a new type of specialist, an Average Adjuster 
in matters of Iabour.? Such an-expert would 
need to have received an education on, quite 
definite lines with a view to the office he is to 
fill. This education would require to be of a 
peculiarly high order, but its catholicism must 
not depend on a knowledge of the classics. 
Virmness, tact and dignity would of course be 
essentials. Ability to sift evidence from the 
standpoint of common sense rather than a 
comprehensive legal training would also be 
indispensable. : 

But above.all he must. have an intimate know- 
ledge of working-class conditions, To, obtain 
this he must’ actually become a workman for a 
time—a period of certainly not less than three 
years. This will be the most difficulé part of 
the training, for it must be thorough if it is to 
serve any useful purpose ; +he must live on his 
pay, not embarking on this period with a well- 
stocked wardrobe nor receiving allowance or 


= 


Í 
‘| 
: 
i 


Dr. Binnie Dunnop writes a vigorous 
reply, in The Nineteenth Century for‘April, to 
Dr. Brend’s article “ On the Passing of the 
Child,” which. was noticed in our 
month. The effect of the two articles on the 
lay reader is to produce great confusion as to 
whether a high birth-rate is to be desired or 

not, and affords but another instance of the 
ease with which the same statistics may be 
made to prove diametrically opposite con- 


assertions. The rise and fall of the birth- 
rate and the death-rate are intimately con- 


where the birth-rate has risen; the death- 
rate has. remained stationary where the 
= birth-rate is stationary; and a falling birth- 
rate is accompanied by a falling death-rate : 


` remarkable way_in which the death-rates 1 
„remar ay_in which the | -rates follow 
: whe birth-rates—i.e., of the strikingly high corre- 
ation between these rates, is'the Malthusian 
_ one—namely, that in every — 


eas 


pages last _ 


tentions.” Dr. Dunlop, arguing from the, 
Neomalthusian, combats directly Dr. Brend’s . 


nected, and many instances are given to show- 
that the death-rate has risen in those countries _ 


‘The only satisfactory explanation of the very’ 


j AU every country in the i 
world (exeept New Zealand, and perhaps also. 


NOT TOO OLD AT SEVENTY (?) 


an of the death-rate by arresting the fall 


presents from his friends; indeed, his 


munication with them ought, if the thing i fi 
ar netam diy T S to 0 

be thorough, to be rigidly restricted. Moreoy, 300 
he must understand at the outset that we ti 
feeling quite the thing ” is to entail no stoppa ave 
of work—a fact he would soon learn for hinise deti 
but it should in common fairness be impressed | jgn 
upon him at first. Then, and only then, it, j mai 
seems we shall get a sufficiently large class of j tho! 
men capable. of presiding at labour enquiries | pov 
men who will know. both sides of the question, — sho! 
Having held such an enquiry, it might be Dest | pos 
for the “ Adjuster,”. to submit his conchisions | suff 
to a small committee of his colleagues, and their l 70 
pronouncement might become automatically an A 
ad hoc statute. It may be objected that Sir @ | 70 | 
Askwith is here already to do this sort of work, | adv 
From the working man’s point of view Sir George Wem 
has done splendidly ; but my middle-class friends er 
tell me that it is easy to settle strikes by giving — ma 
in to the striker. Are there many men who will | has 
act upon sympathy, for the under dog in the of ] 
teeth of their own friends’ opposition, unless Y go 
beside sympathy they have also exact first-hand will 
knowledge upon which to base action which is ans 
not conventional ? Sympathy plus experience pro 
gives a greater fund of moral courage than is poy 
usually derived from sympathy alone. will 
- FAR chil 

; and 

birt 

do 

to 

3 4 fall 

p f a re | ove 
Australia) the birth-rates are, though in varying | rat 
degrees, still excessive, and that the populations, = Dr. 
in these varying degrees, are all pressing on their | por 
means of subsistence. } 5 40 


What happens when an excessive birth-rate g 


falls is that the infants, children, and adults | AM 
live longer ‘because of their share of the in E- D 
sufficient food-supply being increased. - In 1876, ue 
when our birth-rate was 36 and our death ee 
21, the average duration of life was about a ENS 
years. As the birth-rate fell, this steadily — a 
increased, till now it stands at about 53 Mi 

Why, therefore, should we not go on rede ce 
the birth-rate so long as the average duration oe inc 
life goes on increasing—in other words, So lore ORA 
the death-rate falls with it? But Dr. Bre ENN 
apparently believes—and this is one RESOR Wi 
his pessimism—that an average duration 0 ;, - O08 
of 53 years is as high as we can expect to 86" ye 
this, indeed, he seems to attribute the ames - th 


the fall of the déath-rate sincé 1912. He sio 


` have observed, however, that the pirth-rate 82 
also been practically stationary since 191 oe 
should consider whether thg Maternity “i, ag 
(to which and similar schemes he seems Patay 1 
has not actually had the effect of arrest x 


th-rate—that is, by encouraging an he 
a 5 a LR fe $ 


orge 
iends 
ving 
) will 
| the 
ness 
hand 
ch is A 
ience fl 
in is 


the already excessive birth-rate among the 
e But what grounds are there for supposing 
"we have already reached the maximum 
that w duration of life? None, except the 
; which we have been exposing, to 
conomic or Malthusian factor in the 


a Ever 
maintenance uvery 


? ful p Ls 
He still in our midst a potent cause of 


‘ened lives. What reason is there to sup- 
eee tht the average duration of life in a 
sufficiently fed community would not be over 
70 years ? 


Assuming that an average duration of life of 


70 years is possible, and that our coal and iron 
advantages will continue enabling us to main- 
tain our annual increase of population of 1 per 
cent., the death-rate will at least continue falling 
with the birth-rate till the latter reaches 20 per 
thousand. “But, may exclaim someone who 
has more faith in numbers than in the abolition 
of poverty and unfitness, “the birth-rate may 
go on falling for many years after the death-rate 
will have ceased to fall with it.” The general 
answer to this is that there is still a very large 
proportion of unmarried men and women in the 
population, and to suggest that most people 
will be glad to be married and have at least two 
children when, through the reduction of rates 
and taxes and charitable demands by a low 
birth-rate among the poor, they will be able to 
do so easily ; the particular answer is to point 
to New Zealand, where the birth-rate, having 
fallen till the average duration of life had risen 
over 60 years, ceased to decline and the marriage 
rate increased. Another objector may, with 
Dr. Brend, deplore the thought of a larger pro- 
portion of people in the population being over 
40 years of age. But surely the steadily rising 


=average duration of life means that men and 
Women are retaining their youth longer as the 


pressure of life diminishes. In another decade 
the age limit for war service may well be over 40 
years. Moreover, a country wants money as 


well as men, for national defence, and it is the. 


people past 40 who are the main reservoir of 
savings and of experience 


_ With regard to Germany’s more rapid 
Merease, Dr. Dunlop says:— __ ; 
If any people had reason to be alarmed about 


a falling birth-rate it would be the Germans. 
_ Whereas ours has been decreasing by about 


os ber thousand per annum, theirs has in recent 
Years been falling by over 1 per thousand— 
AS as fast as ours, and the fastest in the 
82) s ‘The figures from 1908 onwards were 
Hames 29.8, 28.6! It is safe to assume that 

14 Germany’s birth-rate was only 25.6, ds 


past our 23.6. The poverty which must: 
sce oe tremendous expenditure of money in- 
pint Will surely accelerate the decline of the 

_ “Tate, so that it will overtake ours within 


follow her 
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` ¢500,000,000 in a single year for war. And the 


‘sent to soldiers. and sailors serving their 


a 
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three or four years’ time, and approximate to the 
figure in France within a decade. Morcover, 
her huge sacrifice of breadwinners, as well as the 
expenditure of money, must raise the death-rate 
in the coming years much more than will happen 
in our country. Germany's rate of natural 
increase will probably fall below 7 per thousand, 
while ours, if we do not exceed our present rate 
of casualties, and if we afterwards capture some 
of her trade, will very likely continue at about 
its present rate of 10. 


WAR A NON-PRODUCTIVE š 
LUXURY. 

In Zhe Fortnightly Review L. G. Chiozza 
Money states his own views as to the effect 
of the war on British industry, and in the 
course of his paper, criticises a recent article 
by Mr. Hobson on the same subject :— 

Mr. Hobson speaks of taking out of the reduced 
real income of the nation an enormous sum for 
war expenditure, which, in its turn, implies a 
reduction of the real income available for the 
current consumption and savings of the nation. 
But you no more reduce the income of the nation 
by spending several hundreds of millions in a 
year upon war than you do by spending it upon 
non-productive luxuries or amusements in peace. 
The fact is that the citizens of a big nation are 
apt to be too much impressed by big figures 
relating to themselves. In the first year of this 
war we shall spend probably about £500,900,000. 
Let us compare this with only a few items of 
normal peace expenditure : 

Yearly expenditure upon— mete 

Aleoholie drink Bie „« 160,000,000 


Non-alcoholie drink 70,000,060 
Tobacco. .. =e .. 85,000,000 
-Motor-cars .. ie Lea 75,000,000 

340,000,000 


A nation which ean find in every year of peace 
£34.0,000,000 to spend on such things as beer, 
spirits, and motor-cars need not wonder at the 
comparative ease with which it can find 


items I have named are, -of course, bul a few out 
of many which go to make up the expenditure — 
on forms of luxury by all classes in this country. 


Tye attention of readers is drawn to 
Order Forms on page 444, by the use of — 
which Tue Review or Reviews can be 


country at Home and Abroad. — 
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REMEMBER THE SOLDIER. 


Sm Tuomas Barcbvay, in an article on 
“The Hague and Other War Conventions in 
Spirit and in Pract ice,” in the Nineteenth 
Century, points out that the public generally 
overlook the fact that : 

There are two distinct currents of action in 
relation to war: the motives and determination 
of the governing bodies and classes who decide 
whether there shall be war or not, and the more 
or less willing or unwilling obedience of the 
nation who do the actual fighting. ‘The antagon- 
ism between the two currents is submerged in 
the initial excitement, but the sufferings of the 
soldier and others victims of war and the mercy 
the soldier fighting for his life shows to his oppo- 

nent when overcome survive the war, and former 
belligerents and neutrals alike then think of 
endeavouring to attenuatelits horrors. ‘lo these 
feclings of pity and merey we owe the different 
international conventions entered into for the 
purpose of attenuating the cruelty of war to 
the soldier and its hardships for civilians brought 
iato immediate contact with invading forces. 

This humanitarian object underlies not only the 
conventions signed at Geneva and St. Petersburg, 
but mainly also those signed at The Hague Con- 

~ ferences of 1899 and 1907. When, therefore, non- 
combatants and civilians talk lightly of retalia- 
tion by non-obseryance of these conventions 
they overlook their true character, which is that 
of a pronouncement by civilised mankind in 
favour of the individual soldier, whose life and 
limbs through no fault of his own are at stake. 

He deals with cach of the conventions 
and shows their objects have been essentially 
philanthropic attempts to mitigate“the suffer- 
ings of the individual soldier. He, “poor 


man, is apt to be forgotten by the people at 


large, and Sir Thomas rightly puts in an 
eloquent appeal on his behalf :— 

No one who has’seen the hospitals of France 
seen the ghastly shrapnel wounds, seen jaws 
wrenched off by the mere splinter of a shell not 


larger than a little-finger nail, seen gangrene and. 


tetanus, seen deaf wards and blind w: 

3 have the hard civilian heart which in its Pc 
treatment he receives 4s a mere matter of busi- 
ness bargaining. The soldier’s wounds and fate 
are a matter for the solicitude of mankind, The 
soldicr merely fights as a matter of duty or dis- 
cipline or in his own defence. Political hatred, 


if he ever has any, soon vanished after he reaches 


the fighting line, and thenceforward he 

J , ce ont 

for the wounded man and the prisoner ae 
rade’s pity. Surely pity for the soldier who is 
sent to fight for the ambition of those who sit 


x 
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THE VICTIMS OF “KULTUR.” 


regards the soldier as a mere automaton and the © 
-vanquished, they will be guilty of treachen 
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at home should rouse the world againgt tine 
gratuitous horror of the present War, “The +i Ne 
of the Conferences at which the different He 
ventions, dealt with in this article, were sight 4 


was prompted by this deep sense of pity for th nav: 
victims of war surs 
AEBS i subi 
PRISONERS OF WAR. w 
Tue Editor of the English Review in me 
discussing “ Our Duty to the Prisoner” K i 
says the straight thing :— : nae 
Tife Germans should be given clearly to 7 
A . ; sion 
understand that in the event of the maltreatment is b 
of prisoners or of their slaughter, the Allied ‘e ¢ 
Powers will hold the crowned heads, the Princes, ea 
Generals, Ministers, and higher officials tesponi. ga 
sible, who will be tried accordingly. Sooner or me, 
later -there will come peace, and the Germans T 
will have to accept the Allies’ terms. On that noar 
day of reckoning judgment will be passed. We Feb 
sent Napoleon to St, Helena. If the Germans onl 
kill these prisoners we must send the Kaiser and me 
his confederates to their deaths Glos 
We ought to proclaim this to the whole world une 
—now. It is the only way to deal with the og 
Germans; moreover, it is the way they would ror 
deal with us. It is suggested in France that the to 
Allics should not discuss terms with the IKaiser ane 
and his Generals, but with delegates. of the Tti 
German people. The idea is good, but to cary TR 
it out we have first to beat the Germans to the sail 
necessary point of submissiveness, which is t0 arri 
say we haye got to humble them. It is there av 
that the danger to the prisoners lieg. The twe 


imagination reels before the idea of a Russian 
invasion of Austria with the consequent madnes 
of the German soldiery, the utter ruthlessness 0 


NE 


the means they would adopt to defend their por 
homes.. In such a crisis the prisoners may We ~ tha 
become a source of trouble. Those who think tar; 
the Germans ‘would place the welfare, of the’ J tha 
prisoners before their own safety ignore the E a 
German character. If ever such a crisis occum gn tar; 
there will be deeds done in Germany unrecorde! d 
in all history. — ie 
Bor still the central fact remains that i pos 
the Allies win this war in such a way 3s Wh a 
enable them to impose, their will upo? fy: 


towards posterity if they do not poldly 12% 
this problem of the den of Asia Minor 
It will be such a chance as may never ret 


again during the century. There is no roon ; in 
for clemency to the Turk’ His past re 

is infamous, and he decreed his ow? destri ; 

tion when- he-sold himself to his Get ; a 


paymaster.—J, B. EIRTH, Fortnightly Re 


- 
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THWARTING THE TORPEDO. 


In The Dublin Review that well-known 

aval writer, A. H. Pollen, makes a careful 
nes w of the successes achieved by the 
i Hne and its cffective arm, the torpedo. 
ee ollen comes to the conclusion that both 
the submarine and the torpedo have been con- 
siderably overrated, the fact being that “ the 
torpedo is- not a 
weapon of preci- 
sion.” This opinion 
is based on recent 
“achievements ” 
claimed for the sub- 
marine :— 

The official sub- 
marine war began on 
February 18th and 
onlyseven merchant- 
men were hit and 
eleven attacked in 
the first fortnight. 
In the whole period 
from January 21st 
to March 8rd there 
were 4,519 arrivals 
and 4,115 » sailings. 
It is presumably safe 
to say that each ship 
sailing and each ship 
arriving was, on an 
average at least 
twenty-four hours in 
the war area, so that, 
omitting all the war- 
ships and the trans- 
ports, there were less 
than ‘2 per cent. of 
targets hit and less 
than “4 per cent. of 
targets attacked to 
targets available. 

At this period Ger- 
many was credited 
9y competent critics with at least thirty, and 
bossibly with sixty, submarines. Surely these 


- figures of the numbers of ships attacked (less - 


than thirt 


to the ¢ y out of 8,000) are eloquent testimony 


the xtreme difficulties that beset the use of 
oniy ao marine as a ship; and the fact that 
fired ce Atget was hit out of each two that were 
subma, t shows how greatly the power of the 
NES to. destroy, when it had inveigled 
has ise to a position from which to attack, 
n overrated. : 

Mr. Polle 

Careful stat 


; ement and vous may take 
comfort and the nervo y 


from the following :— 


Mr. A. H. Pollen, 


n has ‘earned a reputation for 
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INSTRUMENTS OF DEATH. 


And the interesting thing to remember is 
that the non-success of the enemy's submarines 
was not immediately due to any anti-submarine 
campaign of ours, but simply to the employment 
of ordinary vigilance pitted against the natural 
limitations of the submarine itself. With yon 
TVirpitz’s December threat that Germany would 
send her submarines to attack British trade 
there began the development of English counter- 
offensive. It was 
this counter - offen- 
sive that so many 
had in mind as the 
second necessity of 
war at the time of 
the Scott. contro- 
versy. What was 
neglected in peace 
we were driven to 
when the trouble 
began. At the time 
of writing it is im- 
possible to specify 
what the means of 
the counter - defen- 
sive are, and it is 
equally impossible to 
estimate their effi- 
ciency. If forty sub- 
marines cannot make 
more than sixteen 
hits on 8,000 targets 
it may be partly due 
to their limitations, 
partly to the effi- 
ciency of the means 
taken toattack them. 
For myself I have a 
great faith in the 
efficiency of these 
means, and it is my 
belief that they will 
so profoundly affect 
the employment of 
submarines as to 
make even the 
shadow of menace from this source seem 
ridiculous. 


“ DUNDONALD’S DESTROYER.” 


souENT references have been made to 
fe ee invention of Lord Dundonald 
which was submitted to the British Admiralty 
over a hundred years age. The invention was 
tested by a board of experts, who reported 
that the method was too terrible for adoption 
by any ‘civilised power, for it would have — 
shocked humanity and made wars between 
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“nations impossible, a condemnation and 
recommendation in one some may think. 

The well-known writer on American naval 
matters, Edgar Stanton Maclay, contributes 
an article to The North American Review in 
which he suggests an explanal ion of this 
formidable engine of destruction :— 

While engaged in researches in the British 
Museum library, the writer found a small pamph- 
let, published in London toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, which described an invention 
of “ burning-glasses,” whereby it was claimed 
that man was enabled to grasp the “ veritable 
bolts of Jove himself’ and hurl them’ at his 
enemies. It fills out with convincing amplitude 
every detail of what was claimed for Dundonald’s 
destroyer. It is not known if Dundonald: 
obtained the ideas for his machine from these 
“ burning-glasses,” but it is, known that the 
latter were experimented with by English 
scientists early in the nineteenth century, and 
results were Obtained which fully substantiate 
PDundonald’s claim that any foe, whether on sea 
or land, would be annihilated by their “* terrific ”? 
power. 

The essential idea of this singular device was 
4 the arrangement of several hundred mirrors ma 
great frame, at such angles as to catch and con- 
centrate the rays of the sun on any desired spot. 
The power of these concentrated rays was so 
great as to explode any magazine, quickly set all 
woodwork in a flame, and to cause the instant 
death of any human being who came within the 
influence of their scorching breath. It was 
claimed that, so great was the heat generated in 


along a line of advancing troops, causing each 
man to drop dead the moment the rays fell upon 
him. As is well known, wood entered largely 
into the construction of forts a century ago, when 
exploding shells were almost unknown. Gun- 


IES iy Ca 


“ mantlets ” that guarded each embrasure in 
the fortifications at Sebastopol were made of 
wood. With the terrific heat of these concen- 


- .it was claimed that no men could stand by their 

guns, while all woodwork would be instantly set 
on fire, . 
necessary for the most effective operation of these 


metal mirrors, burned completely to ashes the 
_ Roman ships besieging Syracuse, and that Proclus 
by ‘the same means destroyed the galleys of 
Vitalian when attacking Byzantium, we can 
believe that the opponents were not very far 
_- apart, That these reports of ancient ‘t burning- 
glasses” are not entirely mythical has-been 


_ With only five plane mirrors in a frame, Kircher 


ees i 5 AE ey 
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‘to this heat thirty minutes, was reduced to six ] 1 


these concentrated sun rays, they could be swept. 


carriages were almost entirely of wood, while the . 


trated sun rays pouring into their embrasures, 


». Just what was the * distance’? — 


“* burning-glasses ” is left to conjecture, but when - 
we read how Archimedes, by means of polished — 


demonstrated by modern scientific experiments. © 


concentrated a degree of heat at a point one _ 


hundred feet away sufficient to ignite wood ; 
he concluded that by increasing the number 
mirrors he could develop almost any degre 
heat. Ie visited Syracuse, and, from ae 
measurements, declared that the Roman galle 
could not have been more than one hundred fe 
from the “ burning-glasses ° of Archimedes, 
using one hundred and sixty-eight mirro 
Buffon constructed a frame by which he set fi 
to the hardest wood at a distance of one hundred 
and sixty-five feet. Increasing the number of # Cul 
mirrors to four hundred, he found that he coud Æ the 
melt lead‘and tin at one hundred and fifty fect, if cE 
That these “ burning-glasses ” were known in | 
England at the time Dundonald made his in W E 
vention is shown in the fact that an English | um 
artisan named Penn constructed a powerful lens | $ and 
by which steel and flint were melted like wax, tar! 


while a ten-grain diamond, after being subjected 


grains. i A nat 
With these well-authenticated modern experi: | dev 
ments before us we can readily ‘understand how 
it became merely a matter of mechanical in- 
genuity to arrange these “ burning-glasses ” for 
war purposes, Pee $ 


AN 


Punch) 3 > 

“Thou shalt have no other 8° | 

a before me: eae Wo) 

Kasen Wrouram (High Priest of © 
Military Moloch): “ I thought I was 8? 

than God; now am T to be crushed 

. my own idol” — EEAS 


à 


OF THE EUROPEAN 
CULTURES. 


In The Forum for April J. Salwyn Schapiro 
reviews, pleasantly and impartially, the 
sature which, it is claimed, is the issue of 
Ae present conflict. Each side, he writes, 
denounces the other as barbarian, and 
asserts itself to be the lone defender of 
European civilisation. Philosophers, poets, 
and novelists have rushed in -where mili- 


THE WAR 


tarists have so deeply trodden, there to do. 


or their particular “ cultures.” 

Pe ae ie best interests of the 
nation, says Mr. Schapiro, the German has 
developed an organic view of society—namely, 
that the various classes must work in harmony 
in order. to ensure the well-being of the 
community; hence the control of social 
forces by the State becomes an integral 
element of Deutsche Kultur :— 


‘To the ‘State is assigned the co-ordination of 
all social. and economic activities, and the 
welfare of each group is carefully guarded by a 
system of enlightened and painstaking legisla- 
tion. The State teaches the farmer how best 
to utilise the soil and protects his product by 
high tariffs and low railway rates. It aids the 
investing capitalist by a fine system of banking 
facilities and: concessions in foreign parts. It 
aids the merchant and manufacturer by far- 
seeing regulation and by putting at their service 
the -best commercial and scientific knowledge 
of the day. It aids the labourer by giving him 


. Manual training and protecting him from 


foreign competition by strict immigration laws. 
If the labourer was refused a share in the govern- 
ment he was insured against sickness, protected 
against his employer, and given a pension in 
old age. Tor the first time in history the State 
appeared in the guise of-a friend of the lower 
classes. Unfortunately this magnificent social 


‘State called Germany is dominated by a feudal 


autocratic spirit and the masses receive the 
benefits grudgingly, for they fear that power not 
of themselves which makes for efficiency and 

prosperity. 7 
Of all the nations of the world, he goes on 
to say, France has borne a charmed life. 
From being a- second-rate Power in the days 
of Louis XVI. she rose to dominate the 
E during the Revolutionary and Napo- 
mans periods. Her continually recurring 
to tpo ction is to be ascribed, in the main, 
he significant fact that France is the only 


i as ae 
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nation of modern times which can boast of 
a fusion between culture and public fife :— 


The French State is the co-ordinator and even 
the inspirer of art and literature; between the 
arts and the Government there exists an entente 
cordiale. This gives a toughness to the national 
fibre unknown arnong other peoples. When 
the nation is struck down in defeat the glow of 
the French imagination warms the national 
wounds and heals them. Lamartine, Hugo 
and Michelet did it after Waterloo ; Renan, 
Zola, and Daudet did it after Sedan. In this 
way art has come to the aid of France as science 
has to Germany. A complete absence in 
France of medievalism, either in its robust 
form as in Germany or in its decadent form as 
in England, makes her as truly modern as she is 
civilised. French patriotism exhibits all the 
intensity and fervour of a religious emotion, 
for the Frenchman beholds in the ever-present 
image of La Patrie a source’of spiritual life. 


Mr. Sehapiro states his belief, in an elo- 
quent conclusion, that England, with her 
New Individualism radiating social emotions, 
her tolerance and her mellowness, not auto- 
cratic Germany, however efficient, will lay 
the spiritual foundations of the society of 
to-morrow :— 


It is commonly supposed that the Englishman 
lacks philosophy because he does not express 
his Weltanschauung as stridently as the German 
or as attractively as the Frenchman. It is 
rather in his way of doing things than in his 
formulations that one catches a glimpse of the 
Englishman’s general views, for he endeavours 
to hide his philosophy under a bushel test he 
be suspected of the cardinal sin of “ doctri- 
nairism.” . Toleration is the one*word which 
fully explains the Englishman's way. No man is 
more willing to abide the presence of all sorts of 
ideas, to consort with them freely even though 
superficially and to refrain from harshness to 
opponents. This “give and take” attitude of 
the Englishman has produced a spirit of modera- 
tion which mellows every class in the nation. 
The aristocrats are conservative, not regc- 
tionary ; the middle classes more radical than 
liberal ; and the working man, faintly socialistic. 
The British Empire itself is the only example 
of a great political society held together by a 
community of ideals. The grant of local self- 
government to South Africa after the Boer War - 


had cost Britain so much in blood, money, and , 


more still in pride, is the most mapnificent 
example of toleration in all political history. 
“ How about Ireland, India, and Egypt?” it 
may be asked. The answer is that Ireland ig 
‘ ve E 


t 
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of self-government, and India 


already assured 
, be prepared to assume 


r and Egypt will, before long 
3 the same responsibilities. 


SUPERIOR 


INFERIOR AND 

RACES. 
AsnINGTON, in an admirable 
in The North American 
shows that the nations 
now at war do not desire to destroy each 
other, because each is necessary to the 
other, but that each belligerent desires to 
cripple and get its opponent at a disadvan- 
tage so that it will be compelled to accept 
a subordinate position. ‘To gain superiority 
they are willing to sacrifice wealth and blood, 
and are eager to destroy their. neighbours’ 
property and kill and maim as many of their 
young men as is necessary to win :— 

When I consider the cost of this war ; when 
T-think of the blood that has been shed ; of the 
properly that has been destroyed and the misery 
that has been caused—I am sometimes inclined 
to thank God that I am not a member of a 
superior race. Rather I am disposed to thank 
God that I belong’ to a people that cannot 
hope and does not desire to prosper at the cost 
of any other race. : 

‘There is a certain advantage in belonging to a 
race that has to make its way peacefully through 
the world; a race that prospers, if it. prospers 
at all, because it has made friends rather than 
enemies of the people by whom it is surrounded. 
There is a certain satisfaction, also, in belonging 
to a race whose hope of success in the world 
consists in making itself useful to the world, 
and it is not wholly a disadvantage to the Negro 
that. though he should fight in every war as he 
has in this, it is not to maintain his own supe- 
riority, but that of some other race, that he 
fights. en 7 

These considerations have raised in Mr. 
Washington’s mind the question as*to what 
y. In 


Booxer T. W. 
article appearing 
Review for April, 


pportunity — 
ior if sw 


peri 
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„of the place is now Japan’s by virtu 


superiority. They will make a mistake jf 
imitate the superior races in the struggle fop 
& or 


superiority that is grounded on force and c C 
quest. We should ask each nation ¢hat cl i 
to be superior, before we accept it as such 
set it up as a model for ourselves, in what precisely "i S 
its superiority consists. Nations, races 'sely p 
individuals should not be classed as a a a 
simply, but we should know in what ae ; 
superior and then we can determine wie s 
we desire to imitate them. ar 
What we should strive to do, to put it simpl if J 
and squarely, is contribute our part town il 
bringing into existence a civilisation in whi 
superiority is based on service, and not cpn a4 
tribute more than we have to to maintain : 
civilisation — in which superiority is based = “i 
force. We'should look forward to a civilisation | S 
based on racial peace rather than one based on if 
racial war and racial subjugation. Pe n 
Superiority in the future, Mr. Washington | eee 
asserts, will depend more upon excellence | | 


in some service for the common good and I 


upon success.on the field of battle. He looks Ge, 


forward to a time when no individual and wj -C 
race will’ be considered superior to anothe | Toxine 
merely because, being on top, he or it is. n 
able to hold that other race or the ‘other A b 
individual down. “ 5 eS et 
` R é tl 
THE FUTURE OF TSINGTA FoG 
k ARN 
Wuar is to become of Japan’s new acqui 4 
tion, the leased territory of Kiaochauw fr G 
which she has displaced Germany ! re 
recent issue of The Japan Magazine ` W 
found an interesting series of opini s 
the subject contributed by. Dr. Sakut 
Tate, Dr. Uzukawa, Dr. G.. Soyejim: 
Dr. Saburo Yamada. SCN ae 
The general view is perhaps ‘best expres i 
d 


‘by Dr. Uzukawa, who says that the oecup 


hold it. ` Een í 


ation 


don | 


gton 
lence 
| less 
looks 
dno 
ther 
it is 
ther 


mene 


China the. following points should be duly 


‘nsisted upon :— 

D gits formerly possessed by Germany 
I: 4 be handed over to Japan and then 

moi on to China, without any interference from 
ass : 

E BL P an property in the territory 

I uld be sold to a private party, 

ie The territory should be placed under 
nanese control to the extent of precluding 

ls r being again ceded to a third party. 

its The German mining concessions and rail- 

ways should be ceded to Japan. 

5. China should pay Japan proper compen- 
sation for what she has lost in men and money 
on the reduction of Tsingtau. roe 

6. In restoring Tsingtau to China we must 
never admit that it is Chinese territory any more 
than Wei-hai-wei, Port Arthur, or Dairen is 
Chinese territory. It is German territory until 
the lease is cancelled in a legal manner. 

Dr. Sakutaro Tate draws attention to the 
fact that in the ultimatum sent by Japan to 
Germany it was expressly stated that the 
demand for the evacuation of Tsingtau “was 
made with a view to restoring it to China ; 
but,as Germany did not accept the conditions, 
the proposal thus came to an end. In any 
case, he remarks, it must be borne in mind 


that the terms of the lease require that in- 


case Germany should: restore the territory 
to China before the ninety-nine years of its 
limit expired, China is bound to compensate 
Germany for her outlay on the place. Of 
course these terms would have to be complied 
with no matter who holds the lease. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


In the second Galton Lecture published- 


in The Eugenics Review Prof. J. A. Thomson 
deals with “Eugenics and War.” ‘The 
ancient wars probably did weed out the less 


Strong and the less courageous on each side, 


but in modern times this is distinctly dys- 
genie. This y 
Where the voluntary system of military 
Service is in force, where “the call of their 
country attracts,a larger proportion of the 
more chivalrous, the more virile, the more 
Courageous 7: : 
Tt is said that there are in Britain about 
250,000 men between 18 and 45, 13:8 of the 
; Population ; if we have, as may be necés- 


6, 


sary, an army of tifree millions, that would mean 


ost every second man between 18 and. 45. 
theo it were every second man by lot, the 
but as Might mean only a terrible mortality, 
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is especially so in countries 


t if the fitter join the army in larger numbers _ 


and are thinned in larger proportions war ae 
be regarded as a dysgenie eliminator, == 


Dealing with the struggle for existence 
general, the Professor points out s= — 


The mode of the struggle for existence is 
always competitive, and the result of the struggle 
for existence is not always the discriminate 
elimination of the relatively less fit to the con= 
ditions. Sometimes all that we can discern is a. 
thinning—not a sifting—and that does not in 
itself make for evolution, The only result 
of the struggle for existence that necessarily 
makes for evolution—progressive or retrogressive 
—is discriminate selection, where the survivors 
survive in virtue of the possession of a particular 
character—which may he better weapons, 
stronger armour, swifter fect, greater maternal 
success, or a more developed capacity for obeying: 
the law of the jungle, $ ; 

A broad survey of the realm of organismis 
shows that a very large proportion of time and 
energy is given over to activities which are 
greatly, if at all, to the advantage of the ind 
vidual. Borne on by impulses and instinet 
as imperious as hunger and thirst, how many 
animals spend themselves for their race. Tt 
is their meat and drink to do so, and Nat 
takes advantage of their capacity 
forgetfulness. In some types it 
extreme, as Cresson says: “ 
the species ; everything through the 
nothing for the individual’ In Gi th 
“Nature holds a couple of draughts fr 
cup of love to be fair payment, for the pa 
lifetime.” The continuance of the race is « 
very costly or even fatal to the parent, and t 
is exhaustion of energies in securing t 
and sustenance of the young, — 
of Organic Nature that, w 
individualism pays up to a ce int, 8 
and success are also to those types 
individual has fen ee € 
to the welfare of the species, 
fitness is in being capable 
is part of Nature’s strateg 
adequately appreciated. 
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embellished with the latest 
1 illumined with the finest 
heroism, involves a recrudescence of primitive 
We may already see the deterioration 
and inaccurate depreciation of 
German culture, in unworthy scares, in unkind- 
ness to aliens, in suggestions of barbarous repri- 
sals, and so forth. On the whole we are behaving 
well, yet it may not be amiss to remind ourselves 


of the solemn biological and psychological 


fact, that the past lives on in our present, with 


the risk of * Reversion ever dragging Evolution 
in the mud.” What sowings of dragons’ teeth 
there must be in this terrible struggle ; is it 
weakness to be afraid lest by and by, in the 
crop that springs from them, there be something 
worse than armed men ? 

How can we counteract these dysgenic 
tendencies? Prof. Thomson expects there 


] 

f 

i 

| x 
4 will emerge a greater respect for cugenic 
i 

i 

i 

l 

4 


which, though 
scientific devices ant 


passion. 
in ungenerous 


ideals, encouraging less celibacy and earlier 
marriages. A deeper study of the declining 


birth-rate 1s essential in order to check it 


aa differentially. The realisation of the wastage 
i of war should make us consider more 
seriously other vital forms of wastage, such 
as those brought about by alcoholism and 
j tuberculosis. Ie begs for no economy in 
noble luxuries, in pictures and music, books 
and lectures, theatres and higher education, 
since the leaders in those branches’ are 
among the higher, less readily replaceable 
members of the community, and loppiag 


Amone the many noteworthy 
efforts to help our soldiers at the 
Front, the work of Mr. John 
Penoyre, of the Inner Temple, is 
deserving of special notice. - When - 

the winter set in Mr. Penoyre 
wrote to The Times for old 
sweaters, which he offered to dye 
and dispatch to the soldiers. The 
response was immediate and-con-— 
tinuous, with the result that 
18,443 ° sweaters were received 
and that number of soldiers and 
sailors received the adequate com- 
fort ensured by that all-fitting 
garment. Our sketeh shows the 
_ indomitable collector surrounded 
_ by his temporary stock-in-trade, 
and Mr, Penoyre may be heartily 
pE congratulated on his success. ` 


r 
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AN ARMY AUXILIARY. 
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off of supernecessaries means the crippli 
of our supermen. ping 
Any such proposition as the introducti 
of compulsory military . training after we 
war would be non-eugenic and contrary K 
our racial temperament, and is one of T 
roots of militarism. Three hopeful co i 
siderations come out of this war :— a4 
(1) The war is likely to demonstrate the valy 
of constitutions which can endure selene 
stolidity, which have resiliency without “ nerves,” 
We may look forward to a heightening of the 
standard of all-round fitness. ‘There may also be 
a wholesome reaction from the two chief forms 
of national weakness, and an endeavour to im. 
prove the conditions which tend to increase these 
(2) In the second place this is a time of vivid 
national self-consciousness and of freshened 
idealism, and it is possible that the spiritual 
momentum of this may enable us to go ahead, 
It is just possible that we may be brought by the 
war nearer the idea and the actuality of a positive 
neace, of entering more fully into our kingdom, 
(8) A third consideration is also full of hope, 
that one of the almost certain results of the war 
will be an increased sense of solidarity among 
the various self-governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. We are going to know and 
to like one another better, having fought together, 
rejoiced and sorrowed together ; we are going 
to see more of one another as distance-anni- 
hilating devices inerease and cheapen. Perhaps 
we shall evolye a great confederate organisation 
for the common tasks of peace. 


oui) 


a 
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“ means ignorance. 


“WHY DO THE NATIONS RAGE?” 


THE CURSE OF NATIONALITY. 

In the English Review W. L. George 
delivers himself of much invective necessary 
a calculation of “ The Price of Nation- 


to ; 5 
ality.” The writer produces the answer in 
anst sentence, “ The price of nationality 
his fir , 2 


is war,” and then proceeds to show the 
details of the sum 1n deduction :— 

War can be stopped only by removing that 
difference which we call nationality. An idea 
which would much more effectively than their 
patchwork adjusunents have oceupied the 
powerful pens of Mr. Wells, of Sir Randall 
Cremer, of Mr. Carnegie (who, in 1918, con- 
gratulated the Kaiser on his peaceful reign), is 
the destruction of nationality. I will be told: 
“Be practical; what is the use of preaching 
Utopia?” ‘The answer is that Utopia was once 
preached to twelve men and became the greatest 
reality the world has ever known. The campaign 
must be against the gospel which bids us shed 
our humanity and hate the stranger; many 
ignoble phrases have been pronounced in history, 
and one of them is Nelson’s: “Boys! Love 
your enemies, but hate a Frenchman- like 
poison |” 

Nationality means separation. Separation 
Ignorance means fear. Fear 
means hatred and striking lest you should be 
struck, It is a fiction, a monstrous illusion. 
Germany believes that she fights a stifling 
commercial tyrant; Great Britain believes that 
she fights an oppressive drill-sergeant. Both 
British veg it is a fight between German and 
Rare cat nobles, banks, shareholders, and 

A ants. The people who fight harbour the 
o illusion that they fight for an ideal; they 
eats an for the nation idea. When the 
TEN E playground of tribes nationality, 
mutt holt Nene. ie understandable ; Israelite 
his een nite to prevent him from looting 
N 
eee first step is the suppression of monarchy : 
A a oer ae argue that republican France 
EPONE penal: monarchic Britain are 
Germany AGG war equally with SULGCIAUG 
is that tke nee and Russia. The conclusion 
after this war ue ee the peacemakers should. 
of one great erate hy rected towards the removal 

For koo ‘State actor the thrones. 
telain, their ee OE be unified: so long as they 
orce, accept an oe no monarch will, saye by 
@ tradition, ie ver ord, except where there is such 

in Germany.) 
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OUR PORTRAIT. 


Jous Garswogrny is an artist, and has 
suceceded in presenting the characteristics of 
those enigmatical creatures inhabiting these 
islands. The article appears im the Fort- 
nighlly Review and is truly a searching 
rae Diagnosis of the Englishman” (written 
originally for the edification of our Dutch 
neighbours), After indicating why we deserve 
the complimentary label “ Bulldog,” Mr. 
Galsworthy says :— 

For the particular situation which the English- 
man has now to face he is terribly well adapted. 
Because he has so little imagination, so little 
power of expression, he is saving nerve all the 
time. Because he never goes to extremes, lie is 
saving energy of body and spirit. ‘That the men 
of all nations are about equally endowed with 
courage and self-sacrifice has been proved in 
these last six months; it is to other qualities 
that one must look for final victory in a war of 
exhaustion. The Englishman does not look into 
himself; he does not brood ; hé sees no farther 
forward than is necessary ; and he must have his 


joke. These are fearful and wonderful advan- 
tages. Examine the letters and diaries of the 


various combatants, and you will see how far less 
imaginative and reflecting (though shrewd, prac- 
tical, and humorous) the English are than any 
others ; you will gain, too, a profound, a deadly 
conviction that behind them is a fibre like rubber, 
that may be frayed and bent a little this way and 
that, but can neither be permeated nor broken. 

When this war began the Englishman rubbed 
his eyes steeped in peace, he is still rubbing them 
just a little, but less and less every day. A pro- 
found lover of peace by habit and tradition, he 
has actually realised by now that he is in for ít 
up to the neck. To anyone who really knows 
him—e’est quelque chose ! 

It shall freely be confessed that from an — 
zesthetic point of view the Englishman, devoid of 
high lights and shadows, coated with drab, and 
superhumanly steady on his feet, is not too at- 
tractive. But for the wearing, tearing, slow, and. 
dreadful business of this war the Englishman— 
fighting of his own free will, unimaginative, — 
humorous, competitive, practical, never in 
extremes, a dumb, inveterate optimist, and 
terribly tenacious—is equipped with Victory. 


The Consolation Bureau, by David Lyall 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.), is the collection in — 
book form of various stories supposedly gathered 
through the inquiry columns of an evening paper. 
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MEN OF THE MOMENT. 


THE CZAR. 


Sternen Granam’s enthusiasm for the 
Russian peoples is infectious, and his article 
on “The Russians and the War” in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly is packed with realistic 
glimpses of this remarkable nation. Mr. 
Graham interviewed ‘the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and here is some of the 
dialogue :— 

We talked of the Czar. “I wonder if people 
abroad realise what a great thing the vodka 
prohibition is,” said Sazonof. ‘We are sober 
from end to end. We look for extraordinary 
results when once the war is over and we have 
time to develop in peace.” 

“ It is making the Czar very popular,” said I. 
“ Even in oùr country many of those who have 
felt themselves out-of sympathy with Russia 
begin to point to the Czar as to an ideal monarch. ? 

“Isn't the ‘Czar splendid?” said a young 
baroness who was present ; and she told a story 
of his visiting a hospital in Poland and talking. 
with the soldiers. 

“He entered? the hospital accompanied by 
many officials and court dignitaries, and passed 
with them into one of the great general rooms, 
where lay several hundred wounded men. The 
chief surgeon was about to show him round 
when the Czar, evidently in great emotion, 
turned to him and the rest of the decorated 
officials around him, and said, ‘ Leave me here 
alone.’ They bowed and seraped, but did not 
go out. ‘Leave me here alone with the soldiers,’ 
said the Czar again. ‘I wish to speak to them 
myself. When he had said these words the 
Surgeon and the rest slowly and, as it were, 
unwillingly went out, and the Czar was left 
alone with his poor wounded soldiers. He talked 
with them for a whole hour. So he got rid of 
that terrible old background of official Russia 
and was himself. Don’t you think it a beautiful 
picture of the Czar alone with his people ? ” 


Mme. Sazonof. “ Everyone who : comes into 
touch with him personally feels his tenderness 
toward his fellow men, his delicate consideration 
for all people with whom he has to deal.” i 


- 


“The Czar has a beautiful character,” said 


_ Written proof was placed before them 
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JOFFRE. 


Ernest Dimnet’s word-portrait of Joffre 
appearing in The Atlantic Monthly is a coms 
prehensive survey of the career of the great 
general in whose hands France has placed her 
immediate destinies. After showing the re- 
markable devotion of Joffre to his profession 
and the mastery secured by him in all the 
essentials of leadership, the writer says :— 

When Lord Kitchener, a man who does not 
deal in superlatives, said in Parliament that 
Joffre is not only a great general but a great 
man, he simply recognised this rare association 
of two orders of superiority in the same person, 
M. Briand had the same impression as early as 
1911, when General Trémeau died and Joffre 
was suggested as his successor. ‘ This is our 
man,” he said to M. Poincaré after their first 
meeting. M. Briand is no strategist ; he only 
felt the personal power of the future general-in- 
chief. 


What this power consists of can be stated. 


only in general terms. People wrongly speak 
of Joffre as the great Taciturn. 
he cannot speak in public, and prefers silence to 
the ordeal of attempting what he knows he 
cannot do well; but all his friends are unanimous 
in describing him as a sociable, nay, a genial 
person. The many Parisians who have met him 
of a summer morning, merrily riding in the Bois 
with his step-daughters, are sure that this 
powerful horseman, with an open countenance 
and the shrewdest eyes to light it up, is no mere 
cold-blooded scientist. In fact, all those whe 
have come in contact with Joffre have felt m 
presence of a welling source of inner conviction 
which may not be enthusiasm, but which creat 
it. What is this particular faith the conte 
of which nobody can resist? Nothing me 
but in a degree 
and with 4 
cannot 
That is Ha 


Jso t0 


one another since 1911. 
consisting of Radicals who were, opposed ifishi 
Three-Year-Service Law, who leaned to paci Te 
“and who must have been startled mi the 


Herc s ssu 
aggressive intentions of Germany, were rea thing 


on the evé of the formidable war by, sone 
_ irresistible in the voice of the Generalissi™™ 
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BLATCHFORD THE PROPHET. 


the best-advertised men in the 
orld is Robert Blatchford, editor of The 
yaar author of Merrie England, the 
RE who prophesied. the war and was 
scorned as a narrow-minded jingo. But, 
unlike other advertised notabilities, Blatch- 
worthier than his reputation 
his position by sheer grit. 
readers of The 


One of 


ford is even 
and has won ; 
Aubrey Wilmer gives the 
London Magazine 
asketch of Blatch- 
ford’s “ romantic 
carcer,” and the 
brevity of the 
record is its only 
fault. Here are a 
few extracts :— 
Mr. Robert 
Blatehford has had 
a remarkabic 
carcer. He has been 
an actor and an 
errand-boy and a 
brushmaker and a 
tramp and a time- 
keeper and a sol- 
dier, and an author 
and a dramatist, 
and a lecturer and 
astump orator, and 
Heaven knows what 
besides. He was 
never ‘‘ educated,” 
but he knows far 
more than mere 


_On the subject of 
his education he 
has written in 
characteristic style. 

“I learnt,” he 
Says, “from soldiers 
and sailors, from 
tramps and peas- 
ants, from girls in 
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Ie never shot anything more than an iron target, 
but before long he had risen to the rank of ser- 
geant, and before he left he had become a fervent 
adinirer of Britain's “ contemptibles.” 

“J love the Army,” he has written; “and I 
love old Tommy Atkins. 

* I love the scarlet and the fife and drum, 

“ T love the high road and the tramp of feet. 

“ I love a rifle as one loves a living thing. 

“I was happy in the Army. : 

“I am glad to have been a soldier, even for a 
little while. T am proud of it.” 

Blatchford, how- 
ever, was not a 
typical Tommy, 
and the _ typical 
Tommies of his regi- 
ment marvelled at 
his temperate ways. 

* Look at ‘im,’ 
they ised to say. 
“E don’t drink, ‘e 
don’t fight, 'e don’t 
swear, ’e don’t col- 
lect no sweet’ carts, 
and yit—e can 
shootlikean angel.” 


“ Tene is, I be- 
lieve, a letter in 
existence written 
by Lord (then Sir 
John) Fisher in 
1905, which con- 
tained two prophe- 
cies, both of which 
have been fulfilled 
to the letter,” says 
an anonymous 
writer in the May 
Pearsorw s Magazine, 
who is described as ~ 
a personal friend 
of Lord Fisher's. 
“They were these : 
‘There would be 
war with Germany 
in 1914, and Cap- 
tain Jellicoe would 


fone Tooms, and be the Admiral- 
eas in the ——————_ pee ae z issimo.’ It- shows 
a -Llearnt from Mr. Robert Blatchford (“Nunquam ve the far-seeing char- 
ists a and Journal- Reproduced by courtesy of “ The Londen Metanni ; ; acter of the man 
a d rom blacksmithsand bargemen, from parsons and the imaginative quality of his naval policy. 


fro Poachers, from colliers and slum -children, 


andy aur wife and my babies, from my mother 
and lene rends. I learnt from the great poets 


hers and thinkers of the world. I learnt 


rom 3 
and a A from failure, and from enmity 


Blatcht ste : z : 
eziment be, Bus six years in the Army, his 


the 108rd Fusiliers (2nd Dublins). 


Sir John Fisber saw that if the challenge to the 
British Navy came anywhere it must come in 
the North Sea. He watched the progress of the — 
Kiel Canal, which was nearing completion. He 
saw in that great undertaking the keystone of 
the naval power of Germany and he determined 
to neutralise it. The answer was the Dread- 
nought—a ship that would put the Kiel Canal. 
as it were, out of action for an indefinite period.” — 
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IMPRISONED RUSSIA. 


Witte Germany threatens Britain with a 
paper blockade and Britain is actually 
enforcing one against Germany, few observers 
have realised the fact, that with the closing 
of the Dardanelles in winter Russia has been 
subjected to an absolute blockade. Some 
of the effects of this strangulation are dealt 
with by W. F. Batten in a very informative 
article, entitled “ The Opening of the Water- 
Gates,” appearing in Chambers’s Journal, 
from which we quote the following :— 


For months past the closing of these Straits 
has been bringing misery to millions not only in 
southern Russia, but in Rumania as well, because 
of the enormous amount of agricultural and other 
produce of the Russian Empire (and to a lesser 
extent ‘of the Rumanian kingdom) which has 
been held up as effectively as if the Black Sea 
had suddenly run dry. One of these commodi- 
ties—corn—if available, would amply suffice to 
bring down the price of bread in these islands 
with a run. A Russian well posted in the figures 
of his country’s export trade stated recently 
that at least thirty-three million’ quarters of 
wheat alone, besides very large surplus stores 
of barley, oats, and rye, with a large amount of 
beet sugar, are now available for export to this 
country. Much of the wheat, too, is of the 
finest dry quality, which will stand changes of 
climate and a long sca journey better than any 
other. The Russian wheat crop of 1918 was an 
enormous one; and even that of last year, 
though smaller, Jeft a good margin for the foreign 
markets. But, as Russia badly needed to trans- 
form this potential wealth into gold, it was sug- 
gested by financial experts that the corn might 
be transported via Vladivostok or Archangel. 
That looked very feasible on paper, but in 
practice proved quite unworkable. .., . True, 
Archangel is but seven days by sea from Britain ; 
but the limited facilities of that port are now 
required almost exclusively by the Russian 
Government for the import of war materials 

and stores, and are not adapted for handling 
large quantities of bulky cargoes continuously. 
The fact is that grain export from any of the 
northern ports is both difficult and expensive, 
they being farthest from the great grain-growing 
districts, whilst the route from the Black Sea 
via the Danube and Galatz is not a suitable one 
either. So far, therefore, as this country and 
the present season are concerned, the only key 
to the deadlock lay in the possibility of forcing 
the Straits; all the more so, too, because un- 
scrupulous American operators have been mani- 
paving ae nent market for the last three 
months. As to-this, however, H.M.S. Le 

* Elizabeth (thanks to her fifteen-inch Hee ne 
the biggest bear in the American “ wheat pit” 
that ever appeared in “ the ring.” 
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“same family. Consequently, it varies 
_in size and wealth. i 


are much more prosperous than their n 
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SERBIA’S COMMUNES, 


In The Contemporary Review students of 
civie institutions will find an «article 
exceptional interest ; it is written by Adolphe 
Smith and is entitled “ Zardrougas: The 
Strength of Serbia.” The purpose of the paper 
is to discover Serbia’s sceret whereby im a 
period of two years this small nation has 
defeated the Turks, the Bulgars, and finally 
the overwhelming forces of Austria. As the 
writer says, “such a phenomenon need, 
explaining.” Mr. Smith is surprised that 
previous writers have failed to trace Serbian 
vitality to its true source, which he believes 
is none other than the Zardrouga, a family 
institution peculiar to that country. Making 
a comparison with the Russian Mir the writer 
says :— ane 

The Mir is a municipality run on commu: 
nistic principles; the Zardrouga is only a 
family estate, but it is also run on communistie 
principles. If, however, the Zardrouga is smaller, 
poorer, weaker, it is much better, much more 
thorough in what it does, and, in comparison { 
with its size, stronger. In any case, its strength 
has been the salvation of the Serb people. a 

The Mir is certainly more like a communistic 
commune than the Zardrouga. The Mir is, 
self governed, so much so that it is not satisfied | 
with a majority vote. - It often prefers to devote | 
several years to discussing important matters, 
such as the subdivision of land, rather than take 
action before it has obtained a unanimous vote. 
Order is sometimes wanting, but freedom 
never. With the Zardrouga, on the contrary, 
there is no vote. It is not a represent } 
institution. It is a patriarchal despotism t “od 
docs not aim at communism in the literal al i 
of the term. It does strive to secure the ol 
interests of all concerned ; but this could n a 
be done if the community shared and shared al! i 
The chief of the Zardrort E 
governs according to the well-known mead 
“ To everyone according to his needs, ¢ 
everyone according to his capabilities. aroun 
fore everymember is given, sofar as the Zar etum | 
can afford to do it, what he needs ; but int 
he must work in the manner that will aie 
the common interest. While the Mir Aan 
district, an entire village, sometimes & feden 
of villages, the Zardrouga, whether large °. 
consists exclusively of members of one 
ng to thie 
It may be somewhat disconcerting ©) while 
who dream of the millennium to find pee po 
some Zardrougas are quité rich others 4r 
but the consoling fact remains that Oigh bol 5 
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LABOUR’S 


- A> COLONIAL VIEW. 


We are so much engrossed with external 
threats and internal difficulties that it is 
difficult for the average man to form a 
correct judgment of current events; it is, 
therefore, valuable to get the opinion of 
those who while of us are yet sufficiently 
removed from the centre of unrest to observe 
things in due perspective. 

The following comment is from the pen 
of Mr. - Lindsay 
Crawford, whose 
notes are a special 
feature of Tke Cana- 
dian Magazine, 
which deserves to 
be widely read 
throughout the 
Empire :— 

In the United 
Kingdom a serious 
strike has been avert- 
ed by the strong 
action of Mr. 
Asquith. At first 
sight the demands of 


labour looked like 
blackmail, but a 


closer scrutiny of the 
conspiring causes of 
the agitation for 
higherwagesrevealed 
the fact that the de- 


unreasonable. The 
manufacture of the 
Munitions of war is 
bringing much grist. 
to the employers, but 
there does not appear - 
to be any correspond- - 
ing advantage for the 
Worker beyond the 
Certainty of steady 
faPloyment while 
ey pee One of the necessities of life in 
ae uc h the poor have no compensating 
food. Bee © T the wealthy isin the provision of 
eae e , and other necessaries of life often 
buy in EN more than the rich, as the latter can 
The states ntities and their credit is always good. 
much, if a pune two. pounds a week pays as 
noes pe for food as his employer, who 
ound to ane e peeraa; ghe VS 
rides tae T hardening effect upon prices, 
US drain soon’ UP to a level that makes a 
upon the slender incomes of the 
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Mr. Newton MacTavish. 


Editor of The Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
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DEMANDS. 


working classes, A comparison between prices 
this February and last shows the following in- 
creases - The price of wheat has increased by 
72 per cent. over last February, and by 66 per cent. 
over the average. Flour has advanced by 75 
and 66 per cent. ; sugar by 72 and 58 per cent. ; 
and coal by 15 and 14 per cent. Meat shows 
the smallest rise—6 and 12 per cent. in the case 
of British and 12 and 19 per cent. in the ease of 
the foreign article. These figures are formid- 
able, and are largely due to the enormous in- 
creases in freights owing to the shortage of 
available tonnage. 
The wiping out of the 


German mercantile 
fleet, for instance, 
removes from the 


high seas 14 per cent. 
of the total tonnage. 
In addition the a 
British Admiralty Ez 
have commandeered : 
at least 10 per cent. 
of the total merean- 
tile tonnage for 
military purposes. 
The opening up of the 
Dardanelles will | 
cause a decline in 
prices and ease the 
labour situation in 
Britain. The de- 
mand for more wages 
by the shipwrights of 
the Clyde and Mersey 
will, it is hoped, be 
“met in a spirit of 
sweet reasonableness, 
for the working 
classes of the United 
Kingdom ‘have not : 
shirked the sacrifices | 
which war demands. 


The Graves al 
Kilmorna, by P. A. 
: Sheehan (Long- 
mans, 6s.), is not a novel, but the tragic 
story which none could read unmoved of a 
noble Irish youth, who, a Fenian in *67, con- 
demned to death, was reprieved, and spent 
ten years of agony in Dartmoor. Myles 
Cogan finds his countrymen degenerate, 
given over to materialism, yet sorrowing 
that there are no magnificent art galleries 
scattered through the country nor univer- — 
sities in its large towns—he infers that it is — 
because of democracy ! 
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MACHINERY MASTERS 
MANKIND. 


Proressorn Jacks in his essay on “The 
Tyranny of Mere Things,” in The Hibbert 
Journal, touches the heart of a great problem, 
none other than man’s destiny and part in the 
world’s economy. The argument opens with 
an illustration which has transformed con- 
ditions in modern times :— 


In their origin tools and machines represent 
the effort of man to facilitate the satisfaction of 
his natural wants. These natural wants are 
the necessity which is mother to invention. 


But every such tool or machine, when invented, 
gives rise to a further necessity, economic in 
nature, which the inventor perhaps did not 
foresee, and which in course of time tends to 
overshadow and obscure the original wants 
served by the contrivance. This is the necessity 
of keeping the machine in continuous working. 


> 


Tools have made “ business ” the domi- 
nating factor of our lives, in the same way 
our minds are subjected to ideas :— 

Throughout the whole of its history the human 
mind has been engaged in fabricating concep- 
tions, or, as some prefer to say, in giving birth 

` to ideas. ` Force,” “ matter,” *“ law,” “ know- 
ledge,” “happiness,” “ virtue,” * society,” 
“government,” “popular rights,” “ order,” 
““progress,”” “ evolution,” are examples of these 
ideas. In their simpler form they are the 
“tools” of thought; in the more complicated 
they may be compared to “machines”; in 
the most complicated—that is, when combined 
into systems of science—they resemble the 
economic mechanism of an industrial society, or 
even a great military organisation. 


These conceptions are inventions or “ spiri- 
tual tools” which hold most minds in 
bondage, the Professor claborates his parallel 
and shows that “ the cult of mechanism has 
established itself in the inicrmost chambers 
of the spirit.” The writer proceeds to 
examine the interaction of militarism and 
industrialism and claims that they have their 
origin in a common source. Industrialism is 
generally accounted as making for peace 
and yet :— a 


Reflecting more deeply on its failure to kee 
the peace, a suspicion gains ground that indus- 
trialism after all must be reckoned, in and for 
itself, among the positive causes of war. By 
increasing the wealth, the ostentation, and the 
pride of the peoples, does it not serve to accen- 

. tuate their rivalries, to deepen their jealousies, 
and to inflame their predatory passions? Ts it 
not true that wherever great treasure-chests 
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exist, there will robbers be found also ; 


A nË 
the statement with regard to The Nortier 
for which, of course, we were in no 
sponsible. 


` and ig 
the treasure less provocative of covetousne f TE 
when gained by commerce than when extorted M 
from the labour of slaves or exacted by the ransom i JLO" 
of conquered cities ? Are two nations, rich and ja H T 
happy in the sort of happiness that comes from Wo 
riches, more likely to be friends than two poor : 
nations each possessing nothing which tempts the 
the cupidity of the other ? Oe 
For example, is not one of the chief causes of oe 
the present hostility between Germany and “mp 
Great Britain to be found in the fact that both ae 
of them, as we say “have done so well in yon 
business?” ? Is it of no significance that war sion: 
broke out at the very time when cach was life | 
“doing better than ever”? Iliminate, from man 
the complex of conditions out of which the even 
war arose, the circumstance that industry roon 
had made both these nations rich beyond the give 
dreams of avarice, and may we not say without nece: 
hesitation that war between them would not succe 
have taken place ? ; ; wor 
7 Hi es f 4 ce s “Vo 
Further, it is suggested that militarism 4 k 
has been useful in holding in check the to ; 
disruptive tendencics of pure industrialism; Y 
the future is hidden from us, but the writer sae 
has some glimmerings of hope :— nee 
But there is ground for hope in the very magni- direc 
tude of the present calamity. All the nations your 
involved in the struggle are learning the same Soren 
lesson at the same time. AIl are engaged together aie 
in the bitter but salutary process of discovering and 
their souls. A piecemeal repentance of the ant 
‘nations, following a series of partial con Flore 
might effect very little; a simultaneous cd male 
tance imposed by a world-war, may effec ring 
great deal, 4 ne ee 
Whatever new wisdom, whatever vision p x Pa i 
weak spot in civilisation, is coming to ours 
as a result of the war, we may be very sure 3 to Her 
the same wisdom, the same vision, is con aa i Presse: 
our enemies. Realising this, may we not be a E convic 
that beneath the fierce and cruel oppos S R ae 
the hour a profound principle of unity 1 $ ea 
work ? But co 
z ae b 
IN the last issue of Tim Revimw oF Ree E ae 
there was a quotation from T'he World's phe mre 
dealing with Mr. Starmer, the editor ened To do 
Northern Echo, in which appeared a a foentY | author 
that The Northern Echo was the first ha a Ve jf garb, 
morning paper published in this county: phe # appoi 
have received a communication from shel E their, 
Dundee Courier, pointing out that it was Pre The | enjoin 
as a halfpenny paper for two years Pe oppo, | “amon 
Northern Echo appeared. We take ae of To 4 
tunity of calling attention to the inace eli Sponsi] 
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lis | yE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. "ot allowed a will of his own, and must take 
; i . > medicine a ; ha eee ? É 
tone i Mary BOAZMAN, in Woman at Home, ee when he is ordered. Nurses 
) i ps i ery Nice or very nasty, v í eae 
nea Í ris some very outspoken remarks on hard but they. ae eee re en 

ALAS POV! 5 É ma pe r po ` m YV a “VE eek ¢ shy aphr 
aapa pIo of Different Professional d < r meek or shy, perhaps 


because they chiefly associate with the sick, whoare 


h and je “The Manners 


‘from A Women.” The professional woman, says necessarily inferior, mentally as well as physically 
> Poor f the writer, is ancw- to the healthy. ‘ 
empts comer, who stormed 3 One or two curious 
and carried a new idiosyncrasies have 
Ises of i country for herself. marked the nurses I 
rand f “The entrance of have met. One was 
both & ee to profes- a remarkable fond- 
ell in ee aT es usiniess ness for dances and 
t war siona i AE the theatres, and a jolly 
n life is ¢ oe n capacity for throwing 
from | manners of the sex, off their cares, for 
h the | even in the school- rarely are nurses 
lustry | room, Advice Is pessimists, in spite 
d the } given as to what is of the depressing 
ithout | necessary for the nature of their 
d not | success of a business Man: Anoter sur- 
i 3 . : sing feature was 
o Gite oe al the multitude oflittle 
arism ý ee: fads they indulged in. 
< the Í to know even when N urses are usually 
lism; you are profoundly f provided with hot- l 
writer l ignorant.” ** You `- water bottles, air- 
} must publish your cushions, spirit 
f triumphs and be lamps, cte., and have j 
naghi- directly silent about brought the science of i 
ations your defeats.” The comfort to a fine art, g 
be writer says that We are indebted a 
vering since Longfellow to the Editor for 4 
E the and a grateful | our illustration, : 
iflicts, country canonised | | } Er ae 
repen: Florence Nightin- | ALMOST ENEY 
fect a gale, the trained | eed LES tet T B 


Nurse has been a 


of a voleanic erup- 
tion contains a 


yo tomantic ficure. | 

of the 4 1¢ figure, | z 

b Sa li PETE + 
selves and proceeds :— l reference to’ ‘flames 
e that | Her | and smoke” issuing 
meto i enn manner ex- | from “ the burning 
we Presses her innate | ate > 
lieve} conviction th ane mountain,” though 

re at she 5a pent 
ons 0 iS of value to the this. description of 


js at 


Community, It is 
Not Self-assertive, 
Dut commanding, at 


the phenomena is 
completely inaccu- 
rate. During ati 


as fee’ best, mater eruption there is 
war i hena ows so match ELE ES 
qhe A an you do : and certainly none 
i i N A for you The Trained Nurse: A!Romantic Figure. that can be a ex. 
enay Authority Bei aan or a ; _ cept close tothe cra- 
We ff garb, ang a Some of its force to her distinctive ter; no smoke such as issues from a chimney is 
The pointed health 09S councils which have ever produced; and there is no burning in 
it a Abies Tage hoe ee i the ordinary sense of combustion, as in a fire. 
ot Fo admo; 22t these shall wean a ene pee These elementary facts have been taught to 
pre E nitions are to be treated with respect thousands of school children for the, past 
oh | Sponsible hutse’s mind her patients TE as irre- twenty years, yet popular writers and journal- 
w f thinker of children. and even the greatest ists seem still to be unaware of them.—Pro- 
ys i 1€ age, stretched on a sick bed, is fessor R. A. GREGory, in The School World, 
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CAN EARTHQUAKES BE 
FORETOLD ? 


Dr. Cuates Davison, in an article on 
“The Prevision of Earthquakes ° in Science 
Progress, says that of course it is impossible 
to say that an earthquake. will occur on a 
certain day at a certain place, but any 
knowledge on the subject possesses “ such 
untold value for the dwellers in seismic 
countries that it does seem worth while to 
examine the progress that has been made 
in the hope that further knowledge .and 
greater experience may in time to come lead 
us to the desired goal.” 

He examines the phenomena which at- 
tended the earthquakes at’ San Francisco 
in 1906 and in Japan if 1891. At San 
Francisco an extraordinary movement. took 
place along a fault running’ in a north-west 
south-east direction; “for a total length of 
290 miles the surface-crust on both sides of 
the fissure slipped in opposite, directions 
.... tearing apart with resistless force 
every work of human hands that crossed the 
line,” the shift varying from eight to twenty 
feet. Forces must have been acting along 
this fault for some time previous to the 
earthquake with gradually increasing strength 
until in 1906 they were strong enough to 
overcome the resistances opposed to them, 
and then the sliding movement takes place 
rapidly, which causes the disturbance. But 
before the actual catastrophe some move- 
ment takes place and the, crust along the 
fault will be deformed. If a line were drawn 
at right angles to the fault, it would show 
signs of curvature before its severance along 
the fault takes place, and by studying such a 
line indication might be given of a coming 
disturbance: 

It will be obvious that this method of fore- 
seeing earthquakes, for which we are indebted 
to Prof. H. Fielding Reid, is at present in an 
early stage of development. Until another 
-earthquake occurs along the same fault we have 


no conception of the time occupied by the process . 


of preliminary curvature, or whether the dis- 
placement occurs as a climax to a rapid increase 
of curvature. The time involved may be- too 
short to be of practical service, 


development, It is quite possible that it may, 
in course of time, lead to valuable results. $ 


With regard to the Japanese’ carthquake 


the phenomena were different, but also give ; 


a method of prevision. It was also caused 


: by a fault displacement, but only for about — 


: fied at present in but one country. 


‘that few, if any, escape investigation. 


} But the method . 
_ of forecast is well worthy of examination and 
iyi - Lock, 6s.). 


coiners, and is, consequently © 
abscond with his wife and daugh 


_ assassination, and so on. 


forty miles and was remarkable for the 
number of shocks which followed it: Brat 
The area mainly affected by the ear 


TH 


t 
1891 occupies about 20,700 square niles ge of ; F 
great majority of the shocks originateq with F 
more limited region of about 1,345 square a | Pa 
or 13 per cent. of the above. This may, f Dor 
convenience, be termed the “ earthquake zanan AJY 
Studying these shocks it is found that see 


the first and most obvious symptom Of the 
coming earthquake was a rapid increase in th 
frequency of shocks in the earthquake zo 
respect to that of the shocks in the are 
diately outside it. 

Another significant feature of the fore-shogy | 
of this earthquake is their distribution ala 
the fault system. During the five years 1885-4 g 
they shunned as far as possible those areas 
which, towards the end of 1891, became mos! 
prolific in aftershocks; their distribution ini 
space was apparently without law. But witi 
the beginning of 1890 a remarkable change tok 4 
place. There were still one or two districts in + 
which they were more numerous than elsewhere; f 
but, on the whole, the centres of the fore-shock 
cling to and mark out the fault-system thai 
came into action in 1891, ‘Thus the second andm f 
less significant feature of the fore-shocks is that, f 
within two years before the earthquake, the) 
not only became relatively more frequent, bit) 
were distributed with some approach to ul 
formity over the entire fault-system. 

Thus we have reason to believe that the s 
increase in seismic activity along a known isu : 
and the tendency to uniformity in the dist) 
bution of that activity along the fault oat 
heralds of the great crust-movements D 
cause disastrous earthquakes. The mena 
of course, can only be of service in coum $ 
in which earthquakes are fairly numena ‘ 
occasionally violent, and in those alone Bc, 
there exists an efficient system for the 0 mat 
tion of earthquakes. Such conditions are * 


Ne with 
a imm 


thquakik 
it 


empire of Japan about a thousand ear i 
E 


; 5 
occur every year. They are so carefully 


few years one of considerable Vie j 
place. There can be no country, rthqu 
in which the practical prevision of cath” 


ean be more readily effected. 


The Mysterious Three, by W. Le Que ¢ 
A most amazing story 0f S i 


county landowner who has had dential 


mansion, to the dismay of his dau jis 
He finds her, of course, after peue 
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PLACE OF CRUCIFIXION. referred to as the Gordon torb, bee 
HE P Gordon took a great interest in it and believed 
that it ought to be preserved, though it seems 


that he never actualy stated that he thought jt 
was the sepulchre of Our Lord, 


: | 

‘quake gf | TI ; 

an 1 Pp tees Pi 
ing ges Painter: 

ge i, f Donald Max 


ause General 
an article in The Treasury, “A 
lerimage in the Holy Land,” by 
d c f : 

ro re extract ne owing : : . i 
eo fot The familiar 


may, fy she question of the site of Calvary and the reference to “a green hill far away,” and the 
A E pulcre is one around which a whole numerous paintings of the Crucifixion have made 
Ifoly » 


literature has arisen. The purchase in 1894 of a people imagine that Calvary was a hill, but the 


se in the!) 
ZONE With 
ca imma 


reata 
ion aon 
S 1885-451), 
ose ara!) 
ame moi 
bution in} 
But with} 
ange toik | i 
istricts in + A 
lsewhere; be 
re-shocks | 
tem thal 
nd andi 
cs is ti 
ake, they 
uent, bit? 
1 to unt! 


that the) 
i 
he sel 
| 


met | 


rthqualé 
y studi 
l 


“The place where Jesus was Crucified was nigh to the City.” 


rock-hewn S 


epulchre north of Jerusalem, and the gospels do not so describe it. . . The fact 
claim-made > 


more recently by a group of quite that the High Priests, who could not approach 


y: is cete but rather iti i i f execution on account of ceremonial 

; i Xi uncritical enthusiasts that it the place of e - 1 
ae aa doubtedly the tomb in which our Lord was defilement, were able to see what” was poing Si 
ings l Thee as added considerably to the interest of on supports the idea of the position of t i 
pe ues involved., Sentiment rather than crosses being on a hill. 
r > : ge was the lead; Frys : ; 3 a 
r's w ae arguments ae nate i a Oe By courtesy of the Editor 7 ee 
xT Sonel Site, the arguments against it and the a sketch made last summer ontside the no: 

= S 


arguments. fo 


T the new site which is generally walls of Jerusalem., 
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AN ADMIRAL ON ALCOHOL. 

-As an officer who had served in every port 
of the world, from Spitzbergen to the tropics 
and principally in hot climates, with fifty 
years of active service, he testified to the 
advantage of total abstinence in health, in 
clearness of brain and intellect, and, above 
all, in the matter of influencing others to 
help themselves. His deliberate conviction 
was, from experience, that if a man wished 
to keep his bodily power and his mental, 
physical, and intellectual forces tuned up to 
the highest degree of efficiency, whether he 
be commanding a fleet or whether he be a 
man pressing the button of a 13:5 in, gun, and 
firing at an enemy 19,000 yards off, it was 
much better he should have nothing to do 
with alcohol. For, although he may not 
appear to feel any ill effects from taking a 
small quantity, yet the most scarching 
scientific and practical tests in this and other 
„countries, all conclusively prové that alcohol 
does affect the system injuriously and especi- 
„ally the brain.—Ap rau SIR GEORGE KING- 
Haun, K.C.B., in Lhe Workers’ Onward. 


THE EARLIEST MEN OF DEVON. 
~ Ir is proved beyond all- doubt, by the 
animal remains and the stone implements 


-found side by side in Kent’s Cavern at Tor- 
quay, in Devonshire, that man has existed in - 


England not only six, but far more than sixty 


thousand years. In that cavern the sure 


indications of man are found side by side with 
the remains of three kinds of animals. In 
the first group we bave animals which are 


utterly extinct, such as the cave bear and ~ 
the sabre-toothed tiger. In the next class- 


of animals we have those which though not 


y utterly extinct, such as the reindeer, yet 


e exterminated in Britain. And in the 
ird class we have animals still living in 
_ England, such as the hare and fox. Many 


E, England was united with the 


ntinent, then was the age of the cave bear ; 
in the peepest deposits of Kent’s Cavern — 


application was found effectiv 
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RANDOM READINGS FROM THE REVIEW 


NATURE AND THE COUNTRYy, 
Warme the poct sings of sunrise me 
fortified by the thought of cigarettes a is 


sofa in the late alternoon, when the d U o 
weep tears of regret for their Morning , 4 M 
gality. The man who writes of the“ a y 
tling blast ” should meet it as I have A s 7 
coming over the hills from the nort wW 
laden with slect, at 6 o’clock on a Jany g 
morning. The clerk who longs for the one fi 
air during the sweltcring July weather shoul n 
go out and help a man pitch hay for ¢ 4 
hours, and know the joy of a back made sm) 
by hard labour, perspiration and dust, 1 a 
person who sighs for “the clean cou A 
might go and help his cousin clean out a did) a 


in late autumn or carly spring, but he wiii 
need to take his best boots with him, fork: ar 
will be obliged to stand in two or three indis 7 Dy 


of water for eight or ten hours a day. Thef im 
man who is hankering after “God’s fàl th 
air ” does not realise the surfeit the shepherd} th 
gets of it as he feeds his folded sheep maf -. pr 
bleak: plateau, seven days in each week, all Hc 
through the winter. ... It is time weg | tal 
rid of all spurious ideas of Nature by 
it as it is, both cruel and beneficent: res 
times beautiful, but often quite ugh thi 
accomplished, we may get nearer toun ma 
standing the countryman and his life- wa 
A. W. Asupy, in The Highway. ~ oe 
2 ser 

ae dec 

ROAD DUST PREVENTIO a 
From experiment granular calciun k F 
would appear to be a particularly suita tha 
effective and cheap dust preventive. Be ruli 


and farm roads. The granulated 
was spread evenly over the road sur 


two successive evenings, giving 
dressing of 1 lb. per square yar 


wsl 


|i 
RYMAn i 
Se hei 
cs anda r 
16 elong 
Ng prod. 
et Whis | 


for Cali | 
nade soet 
ist. ‘fh | 
ountry "} 


it a diih 


my forh“ 


ee Inches 
ay. wi 
d’s fresh i 
shea : 
eep omaj - 
week, all 

e We gi 
sand sai 
53 Some 


ly. This | 


5 life- 


i 
0 2 


_ proclamation of the 


_ declaration was not 


. Wealthier 
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FRENCH. 


Waitin in Le Correspondant of April 16th 
the failure of the Holy War, George 
oe ais points out how utterly the Germans 
Dee disxppointed in their attempt to cause 
ie jing of the faithful in Algeria. Turkey 
E A to the Arabs at one time as a 
PP erful country, which they venerated ; 
aly the veil was torn aside, and after, 
first, the Italian-Turkish war and, later, the 
Balkan wars 


two j 
they had far less 
3 r ; 
veneration and 
k an 

reverence for ner. 


The Sultan is to the 
Arabs rather a 
shadowy personage, 
and inall things they 
are more influenced 
hy the priests 
immediately about 
them; therefore by 
the fact that the 


Holy War was not 
taken up vigorously 
by these latter, who 
resented the fact 
that in this procla- 
mation the Sultan 
Was cat’s -paw to 
Germany, the whole 
Seriousness of the 


brought -home . to 
the people. In any 
case, the Arab knows 
that under French 
tulé he is happier and 
than if he 


SES 


ee ONS 
ae ic 


were 


Kultur Protector. 
Those Minor Germans, GOETHF, BEETHOVEN and 


troops. He was appealed” to 
by the Serbians to come to 
gate the truth of their 
atrocities committed. He agreed, although 
sceptical. He did his work thoroughly, and 
came away convinced of the correctness. of 
the allegations. 

The reading of the atrocities committed 
is not pleasant, and it is difficult to credit 
the fact that men 
could be brought to 
such a condition that 
they could do some 
of the deeds recorded 
here. 

M. Reiss got his 
stories from Austrian 
prisoners and Ser- 
bian soldiers and 
civilians—allof them 
eye-witnesses of the 
events they record. 
Having gathered his 
storics, the writer 
endeavoured as far 
as possible to verify 


as a neutral 
Serbia to investi- 
statements as to 


them, which was 
naturally not pos- 
sible in all cases. 
However, in the 


many that he investi- 
gated he found 
abundant proofs of 
the truth of the 
statements made to 
him, of wholesale 
murder of prisoners 
and of civilians, in- 
cluding large num- 


[Kultur Cartoons. 


s ers of women, child- 
once more > AE E - $ $ ever Perso > 
WAGNER: “Hail, Saviour Krup how can we eve i 
under the ‘Turkish WAGNER ota PP; ren and old men. 
flag, and freer in its : He blames the 
religion and in every other respect than if - authorities in power far more than the 
ponnany Were his master; and, thinking in common soldiers, for be, ne E T 
3 ERR Ri vere repeate i e ians 
as manner, the Algerian ignores the pro- latter were repeatedly told tha a 


as eae of the Holy War, forced from 
rey Sultan by his German masters, and 
nams loyal to France in thought and deed. 
Reiss fe Revue de Paris of April Ist M. 
gives a rofessor at the Lausanne, University, 
re mosi interesting but, at thesame time, 
commi terrible account of the atrocities 
nited in Serbia by the Austro-Hungarian 
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were little better than sayages and that 
they must be killed or they would inflict 
hideous tortures on the Austrians if captured. 
All the official proclamations contained 


instructions that towards the Serbs the 
greatest severity was to be exercised ; 
thus urged on by their leaders, the men, 
once fired by the lust of blood, were not to be 
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there was little 


restrained—-although alas ! 
part of the 


evidence of any desire on the 
officers to try to do so. 

M. Henri Newill, writing in La Revue 
for April on Roumania, the Balkans and the 
War, maintains that Roumania has never 
been in doubt as to which side she should 
join in the struggle. The miseries of her 
brothers under the Austrian yoke—miseries 
doubled since the outbreak of war—have 
caused her to hate Austria; but the time 
was not ripe for her to come out into the open 
as a friend of the Triple Entente; she was 
not prepared ; her army was not trained and 
her war materials had to be brought up to 
the standard. Now, however, she is ready ; 


she has an army of first-line troops of 400,000, 


men, nearly 800 cannons and 400 mitrail- 
leuses; of second-line troops she has about 
250,000 men who would be able to’ serve 
in two or three months’ time; she is there- 
fore ready, and awaiting the right moment 
to step into the fray and co-operate with 
Russia. It is probable that the Roumanian 


offensive will be taken on two different routes , 


simultaneously. A strong army will pass 


the Bulgarian first-line army—at 
300,000 men—and on her Western fr least 
the German Corps coming from Orosi 
the Iron Gates. In the meantimesthe T : 
whose best troops have been kept aie 
strategic triangle Midia-Kirk Kilisseh a 
will undertake to hold Greece ai eis 
accordance with her alliance wi ch Route m 

and Serbia, will have entered into the Re 

Thus the Gerran Chief of Staff plar 
neutralise Roumanian intervention on Ben é 
of the ‘Triple Entente by the action of Bil i 
garia in favour of the Triple Alliance,- and 

the Greek intervention by that of Turke 

The result of this new war let loose i 

the Balkans will certainly not be tome 

the situation on the European , field i 
operations, and will deprive Serbia of the 

help of Greece and Roumania, which was 

to have saved her. ; 


DUTCH. . y 

ANOTHER instalment of ‘“‘ Leaves from My f 
War Diary ” is given in De Tijdspiegel, the | 
writer telling how they reached. Sottegem i 


by Predeal and the valley of Buzau to meet after some trouble in avoiding the on-coming | ce 
the Russians coming down from Galicia and Germans, and how ‘they listened to the | ag) 
Bukovina, and thus take the Austrians in singing of “ Nearer, my ‘God to Thee,” as | oe 
ne nee ve. as to ae men Romean they stood outside a Roman Catholic Church, | de 
Neen cna Teac Be et between He reminds his readers that that was the thi 
Serbian department of Timok v ae m n TAR Dy those who woni is i T i a 
i : attack the Titanic. As the people came out ol the 

nak z we meen Anor uag cae the church they cel 4 him and his com: | ie 
toute of Vids ai 4 Bule 1a, and bar the panion; the priest saw them and spoke of 
evidently the obiectiv p Sn which is The writer is a Protestant, and the priest AAS sco 
Chief of Staff. i) e of the Austrian id there were many Protestants roune nor 
Se E 3 , > about and then explained why the peop adı 
R E eed that the Austrians, were staring. They had not previously sec fe o ney 

Bey ea can De ae a victory over the a British officer in uniform. oe 

of the MEGS a N 7 In tne A of the war that appear a $ 

; E A a aW: ; ragen des Tijds cach ith a very 1 
Roumanien intervention, but will themselves partial coe thee Sea es, event’: fe À 
e the initiative and offensive, and with Thi i ee ; s rhether ip “M 
their armies which they have concentrated ne momin e GIES E Er keg Vie ke pr 
ay aR Ea oi the ‘Aceon oa the ` attack on Dutch ships 1s & mis F Be 
Serbian frontiers, with the support of fo nid. -or an intentional affront. It looks © we divi 
able artillery, will content Hee eee at like an affront. Another contributos on Thal 
throwing aside the Serbian right win ma this review is a report of an 4 “ol Not. 
advancing, as soon as the road is rae War and Criminality.” The now no ee -abo 
directly on Bulgaria, taking poss ar Bernhardi stated in his book that War heme Utt 
at the same time of the Negotin- Nisch. an agent of civilisation, 'and that leads Was 
ara Salonic railway, Roumania’s onl ee i interesting question whether crime m and 
supply. Assured as they are of ae e ©: or decreases during war time. ™, Not 
E ania’s “ statistics of France and Prussia due an 
e 


hostility, Germany has everythin i 
by: striking the first blow. ee ea 
hen have to face on the Danube the whole of 


years preceding and following the las 
are shown in conjunction wi 
Holland, Belgium, and Britain 


ery s 
z k i 
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Aether j ? 


yistakt i 
much E 
ion © 


~ this decrease bear out the 


- new g 


Ta friendly critic, 


the ; 
and, as it mericans who helped the Cubans, 


Hindi Punch.) 


Throttling—or, In the firm Grasp 
of the British Jack Tar. 


same period. Whereas the “ curve ” (as 
scientific men call it) for the non-belligerent 
countries remains almost level, that of the 
combatant nations shows an extraordinary 
drop during the years 1870 and 1871. Does 
Bernhardi theory ? 

It may be that the diminution is due, not 
the moral effect of war, but rather to the 
fact that every mind is filled with the awe 
of the struggle and evil minds have not the 
Scope for ill-doing which they have under 
normal conditions. Again, laws are usually 
administered more strictly in war time, while 

ind more rigorous laws are enacted. 


SPANISH. 


npo contains an article on the 
truggle.”. In the course of 
arks, the writer explains why 


_ Nuestro Tier 
Maritime S 
prefatory rem 


ee nitain changed her foreign policy, 
ang up her “ splendid isolation”? and 
Making 


Not § treaties with other Powers. He is 

Out _ He refers to a remark. 
Uttered p. tibund nations, which he says was 
Was wr y ord Salisbury at the time Spain 
and ex estling with the Cuban insurrection, 
Not hawesses the opinion that Britain would 
Africans hag geod the Boers if the South 

North A had the assistance of men like 


Was, Britain succeeded only by 
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adopting methods which she had condemned 
Spain for using. The South African war 
laught the British many lessons and Tort 
their pride ; they saw that they must nøt 
rely entirely on themselves or they would be 
beaten in a struggle with a European Power, 
for of what use would he an army of 150,000 in 
view of the tremendous effort required to 
overcome the Boers? So the British sought 
allies and King Edward did his utmost to aid 
that policy ; hence the friendship with France 
and Russia and the alliance with Japan, 
The arrangement with Japan enabled the 
British to concentrate their fleet against the 
Power that threatened their naval supremacy, 
It is strange that the writer of this article, 
like many other foreign writers, overlooks 
the possibility of Britain raising a large army ; 
perhaps, even at this late hour, he believes 
what Marshal von Hindenburg affects to 
believe—namely, that our new army is a 
myth. In his review of the course of the war, 
Sr. Mariano Marfil dwells on the difficulties 
between the United States and Great Britain 
in connection with the control of the sea 
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by the latter; the States, he thinks, have 
reason to think seriously of acquiring vessels 
of their own, for the continued maritime 
supremacy of Britain may prove unfavour- 
able to the United States. The alliance with 
Japan is fraught with consequences that may 
cause anxicty to the Government and people 
of North America, 

In La Lectura we have a contribution on. 
the importance of Constantinople. Is it 


so important for the Power that hol 
Circumstances have changed since N 
called it “the Key of the world.» 


f . ; f IS 
will doubtless possess it ultimately, seelgd 
that France and England can no long, 


prevent her and apparently do not X 


Scientia continues its “Inquiry upon the 
War” in the April number. It contains 
articles by Professor Hartmann, of Vienna, 
and Professor Brentano, of Munich, on the 
causes of the war. Both, of course, put 
down the chief blame to Great Britain, owing 
to her fear of German commercial rivalry. 
There is not much new in their statements, 
but there are points in the articles which 
are exceedingly interesting. Professor Hart- 
mann gives the following view of Great 
Britain :— f 

One always considers England as the type of a 
modern State ; but that is because Great Britain 
alone is considered; and not the British Empire. 
Without doubt the English Constitution is 
democratic, but it only.applies to Great Britain 

- it must be remembered that no class of 
Junkers exists more powerful economically. and 

< socially than in the home of Parliaments, and 
that one of the fundamental - principles of 
modern democracy, obligatory military service, 
could not he introduced into 


the country until 
war broke out. i í 


If we consider the English Constitution from 
the point of view of thé Empire, we find that it 
is a strictly limited oligarchy; ruling its Subjects 
through the intermediary of pro-consuls, while, 
with the exception of the Mother Country and 
the self-governing Colonies, only a sixth part of 
the population takes part directly or indirectly 
in the government. As to foreign policy, it’ is 
solely under the control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and even the self-governing Colonies have 
no say. Three hundred millions of Hindoos— © 
to say nothing of Eeypt—have been dispossessed 
of all political rights by the English domination, 

and it is not the case of a semi-sayage race, nor 
merely a case of provisional organisation. The 


do so. It will be useful to Russia, but wil a | 
give her the important naval position for 
which she may be hoping? Most Probably $ 1 
not. , -E s 
‘ 
t 
yr yy £ 
BLAMING BRITAIN FOR THE WAR. ' 
and that only after the experience with thet 1 
North American States—to the -Colonies which | ; 
are of the same nationality as herself, and they f 
jealously maintain elsewhere their position of 
the dominant race as regards their subjects, 5 y 
In fact, says the writer, the British are the : 
least democratie and free nation in the t 
world.- Compare with this Professor Bren- é 
tano’s recital of the modest ambitions of ae 
Germany :— : p 
As regards Germany, she had only. one thing P 
to fight for. She is not fighting for more ter: y if 
tory, the acquisition of which appears to her i 
indispensable ; that'is why-she has never raised , 
the question of incorporating ‘the German i 
-~ provinces of Austria in the German Empire, and f 
still Jess could she think of acquiring French ot E 3 
other territory. She has no need of colonics a i = 
outlets for her growing population, as is often ni 
said. Since she became a prosperous industrial i di 
country she can furnish occupation for all na -tra 
sons within the Empire, of which the proof E I 
that. she has become a country of immigration mi 
and needs thousands of foreign workmen oa ser 
year to accomplish her economic tasks. i mi 
what Germany has need of is a free arena 2 
-the development of the forces of her ie 
And in fighting against England for the free ab | 
of the seas she will assure this free develop™ goi 
not only for herself, but for all the peoples fe doi 
“the earth. She is fighting the same fight for gor 
whole European civilisation against Ruse mi 
determined-enemy of that civilisation. m 
R i; € 
There is also an article by the Rus tru 
Professor ~Kostyleff on the “ Pyae i gal 
Factors of the War,” iñ which, ignore. ask 
actual events leading to the wat, So 
that only in the German mind’ was tne Ca 


English have only granted political freedom— 


psychological tendency towards wa 
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GOOD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


Tne Tommy on leave from the Front had 
been given a free railway pass to take him 
home to sce his people, and he utilised part 
of his bricf holiday to get married. On the 
return ‘journcy when the ticket inspector 


asked to sce his pass he produced by accident, 


his marriage lines. The inspector handed 
the paper back with a glimmer of a smile. 
“This is a ticket for a very long and weari- 
some journey, young man,” he said, ‘ but 
not on this line.”——Pearson’s Magazine. 


. 


A GENTLEMAN who had married his cook 
was giving a dinner party, and between the 
courses the good lady sat with her rather 
red hands spread on the tablecloth: Suddenly 
the burr of conversation ceased, and in the 
silence that followed a young man on thé 
right of his hostess said pleasantly: ‘ Awful 
pause!” “So they may be,” said the old- 
time cook, with heightened colour; ‘and: 
yours would be like them if you had done 
half my work.” —Royal Magazine. 


A MUSKETRY instructor, after watching 
a private miss the target with nineteen 
consecutive shots, exclaimed “ Ugh! Don’t 
waste your last bullet ; go behind that wall 
and blow your brains out.” The private 
disappeared behind the wall and a shot 
1 out—* Heavens! the fool’s done what 
ciel pa, ; howled the sergeant ; „Dut a 
Rae i ie private reappicared : Sorry, 
as Se Seu apologetically ; ~ another 

` =t. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


AN Tris 
SAN Irishman bought a ticket and then, 
gomg out on the 7 Ai Š 
E l ne platform, said : How soon 
goes a train start?” “Why, there she 
DYES 7 A ce y > : 

-- Now,” said a porter. “ Youve just 

x ; 

he Irishman Jeapt ou the 
In pursuit of the train with 
trudoin But in a few minutes he came 
gathered Wall A laughing crowd had 
asked the cH; did you catch her? 


an and set out 
all his Might. 


* but, Tee * No,” was the answer, 
Casselp g Magoo I made her puff! ?-— 
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“A 


TRAIN leaves Tomdon,” said the 
teacher, 


l “travelling forty miles an bour. 
It is followed thirty minutes later by a train 
travelling eighty miles an hour, At what. 
pont will the second train run inte the 
first?” The class seemed at a loss; -that 
is, all except Willie Green, who was standing 
in the aisle, vigorously wagging his hand. 
“WH, Willic,”” said the teacher. “ At the 
back end of the rear car.”-—Bairns’ Magazine. 


s 


Tere were visitors at school one after- 
noon, and the teacher was very anxious that 
her pupils should appear to advantage. 
“Now. children?’ she said, during an cx- 
amination in geography, “ what is the axis 
of the earth?” There was silence for a 
moment, and then a small girl raised her 
hand. “ Well, Dorothy,” said the teacher, 
“ how would you deserihe it?” “ The axis 
of the carth,” said Dorothy, proudly, “is 
an imaginary line which passes from one pole 
to the other, and on which the earth revolves.” 

~ “That’s correct,” nodded the teacher, ap- 
provingly. “Now could you hang ¢lothes 
on this: line, Dorothy ?” “ Yes, ma'am,” 
was the reply. “Why, Dorothy!” ex- 
claimed the teacher, in surprise. “ What 
sort of clothes?” “Imaginary clothes, 
ma'am,” said the child, calmly.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 

AT the Wesleyan Chapel in a Lancashire 
village, a double bass had been introduced 
to assist the organ. One Sunday morning 
during the sermon, a big bull got out of a 
field and came down the road bellowing 
as he went. This discomposed the minister, 
who, looking back towards the singers’ 
scats with a grave face, said: “I willthank - 
the musicians not to tune during service 
time; it annoys me.” Everyone was sur- 
prised, but nothing was said. and the sermon 

was resumed. Presently the bull gave 
another vent to his feelings, and then the 
minister became frantic. Stopping short, 
he faced round to the double bass player and 
said: “Mr. L.. I particularly request you 
not to tune your instrument while I am 
preaching.” This was altogether too much. 
Poor Mr. L. rose in his place and snapped 
out at the preacher: “It isn’t me, sir; 
it is Farmer B’s old bull.”--The Choirmaster 
and Organist. ; 3 


{i 


f 


usher themselves into the world with the 
flourish of the trumpets of advertisement 
only to vanish into the darkness with no 
it, _ funeral note that it is peculiarly pleasant to 
congratulate a movement which, reversing 
the usual pro- 
cess, has from 
small begin- 
nings achieved 
an unequivocal 
and thoroughly 
well-deserved 
success. Such 
has been the 
Shakespear ean 
season at the 
2 Royal Victoria 
Hall, Waterloo 
Road, which, 
begun seven 
months ago 
tentatively and 
unpretentious- 
ly, reached its 
climax at an 
afternoon per- 
formance on 
Shakespeare’s 
birthday, when 
before a house 
densely packed 
from floor to 
ceiling some of 
our best known 
actors and 
actresses gladly 
seized the only 
opportunity 
open to them 
in London to 
do homage to 
his memory, 
The achieve: 
ment of those 


S: many worthy even noble enterprises 
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AT THE “OLD VIC.” AGAIN. 
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London would have them, cannot be over. 
stated. The enterprise was fraught with 
difficulties. Two evenings a weck only Were 
available at the Vie. for theatrical a 
formances, opera and lectures having prior 


“claims. Waterloo Road is a desperately 


poor neigh. 
bourhood, and 
to reach the de- 
sired audiences 
prices must:he 
lowered almost 
to vanishing 
point; they 
range, in fact, 
from twopence 
for a gallery 
seat to a shil- 
ling for a stall. 
It followed that 
if the venture 
were to be put 
on a solvent 
basis consist- 
ently full 
houses must be 
the rule, and 
even so the 
help of a loyal 
body of actors 
who: were pre- 
pared to work 
whole- hearted: 
ly for the goot 
p the aust 


fortunes =” 
themselves. w2 
essentitt 
Would „Shak 
speare dra 
full hous 


e 
w 


who so pluckily- of the Wet 
_ determined to End healt? 
give South < was not encoi 
London Shake- _ ete Th i : 
spearean plays were sering A 
? ae POR ular  Photobs) s : A [Claude Harris. the liig ; 
: prices, if South Miss Estelle W. Stead as Hermione. ' possible; fare 
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and 
the 
loyal 
ctors 
pre: aS 
work. “fs 
yted- f. 
good 
mA Use 
with 
ceta- 
iking 

for 
; was 
jal 
jake- 
ra w 
ses * 
mple 
yest 
atres 
souti 
pey 
gu} 
pest 
re 


the Shrew ” estab 


| comedy, farce, anything to detract 


pi id from the heavy oppression of war. 
the z for two not very successful revivals 


PR seal plays, and a season of repertory 
of Pere Coronet, no Shakespeare bas peen 
a ne in the West End since the war began. 
Hels Soy the managers thought the times 
ae much out of joint for our greatest 
ito make any popular appeal. Altogether 
orien were far from favourable. 

ut enthusiasm makes light of difficulties 
and dangers. At 
the very , outset 
“The Taming ol 


lished that the 
quality of the per- 
formanees was to 
be very high, and 
the patrons of the 
Vic. and many 
hundreds of Shake- 
speare lovers from 
all parts of London 
were not. slow to 
realise that on any 
Monday or Wed- 
nesday evening 
they could see a 
Shakespeare play, 
simply staged and 
well and sincerely 
acted, for a per- 
fectly absurd sum. 
The London County 
Council, too, wisely 
understanding the 
educational aspect 
of the question, 
arranged that the 
children of -the 
Council Schools 
could attend the . 
matinées, counting 
the time as school 
Ours, and one: of 
the pleasantest sights imaginable was the 
<C Vic. crammed full of boys and girls all 
Sitting enthralled at “Hamlet,” or chuckling 
appily at “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
«ne afternoon three thousand children saw 
e Tempest,” and for most of these three 
Sand Prospero’s Enchanted Isle and the 
ous s Ferdinand`and Miranda must have 
ma a wide the windows of their souls to 
of qundreamed of in their small philosophy 
“ordid streets and grimy playgrounds. That 


Photo by} 


Mr. William Stack as Hamlet. also 
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such an afternoon should be possible stampa 
the season as a success, and furthermore all 
concerned can unreservedly compliment them 
selves on having kept the flag of Shakespeare 
flying when all the other theatres in London 
might be almost suspected of taking Germany 
at her word and relinquishing him to her 
as an alien enemy. 

Altogether thirteen Shakespeare plays have 
-been produced : “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“ Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Veni yaa 

“The Tempest,” 

“Merry Wives of 

Windsor,’ “A 

Comedy of Errors,” 

“ Twelfth Night,” 

“A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream,” 

“ Macbeth,” “As 

You Like It,’ 

“The Winter’s 

Tale,” ‘ Othello,” 

and “Julius Cæsar,” 

and in addition 

“She Stoops to 

Conquer,”  “ The 

School for Scan- 

dal,” and “ King 

René’s Daughter” 

were played. “At 

the start of the 
season Mr. Mathe- 
son Lang and Miss 
Hutin Britton ren- 
dered valuable 
service as pro- 
ducers, and later 
Mr. Ben Greet 
` supervised a rollick- 
ing performance of 
“A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” (in 
which he himself 
played Bottom)and 
“ Othello,” 
: ““The .Winter’s 
Tale,” and two or three others, while Mr. 
Ben Webster made himself responsible for 
“As You Like It,” and Mr. Fisher White 
for “ Julius Cæsar.” 

If the numbers of performances are any: 
test of popularity, “The Tempest, whieh 
was performed cleven times, and “The 
Dream,” with nine performances, were the 
prime favourites, but “Othello” had a 
remarkable reception and, unexpectedly 
enough, “ The Comedy of Errors,” which 


v 


[Sirand Photo Studio 


was played as it should be played, in the 
spirit of broadest farce., As a matter of 
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ness of the performances which brought f 4 
houses, and for that the company as a whole 


indiyidual preference I thought the produc- must take the credit, The capabilities 

tion of “The Wintcr’s Tale” was the best enthusiasm, and power of hard work can best 

of the series. Miss Estelle Stead, who, for be realised when one considers the labour- 
“some time, has been steadily consolidating mental and physical, of rehearsing fifteen cl 
her reputation as a Shakespearean actress, classical plays in seven months for an average I 
was seen at her best as Hermione, a dignified, of four performances apiece. Their reward th 
‘sincere, womanly portrait, which visibly was mm their audiences. In the comedies the = isl 
moved the audience, and the whole company - laughter sometimes drowned the dialogue on 
rose to the height of the opportunity provided on the stage : during the tragedies you could mis 
by what some consider Shakespeare’s most have heard a pin drop. Kmphatically it has of 
human play. Miss Stead and Miss Sybil been proved for the hundredth time that- {rc 
Thorndike, Mr.. Fisher White, and Mr. with Shakespeare the play’s the thing, Tt - qu 
William Stack shared between them Shake- is at such performances as these that one bse 
speare’s superb gallery of heroines and, arrives at a true understanding of the plays, los 
heroes. Of Mr. Fisher White it is sufficient for the actors, fecling only a deep love and sei 
to say that (as one would have expected) reverence for the magic of Shakespeare, Je 
he was a tower of strength as Caliban, — bring that love and reverence over the a 
Macbeth, Iago, Shylock, and Leontes. Miss ` footlights straight into the hearts of the y 
Thorndike, too, of course, did excellent audience. The English temperament re- ae 
work, notably as Lady Teazle; Mr. Stack’s mains to-day very much as it was when the `F p ; 
achievement was amazing: Hamlet, Pet- plays were written three hundred years ago, f > Co 
‘ruchio, Bassanio, Ford, Antipholus, Feste, No other nation understands Shakespeare f 3 
Macduff, Orlando, Autolycus, Lysander, as we do, though some may profess to appre- 1 ale 
Othello, Brutus, Marlow, and Charles Surface, ciate him ‘more. England and the English | thi 
~ a record of which any actor might be proud. people lie an open book in his plays for all | ee 
His Hamlet, in particular, was a fine study to read—the love of open air, the essential | ue 
in its straightforwardness and freedom from honesty, the humour, the hatred of mean- f Be 
eccentricity. ness. pettiness, cruelty, and wrong. Itis f his 
_ But, after all, it is ill work to single good that English children should be brought | | A, 
= oub individuals or individual performances. up tolove Shakespeare, that through him they _ to 
ENE Chien season would not have imay come to appreciate how goodly is their fan 
uchieved success had it relied on stars; heritage. ig Y ill 
it was the spirit’ and go and the fresh- ~ A. Croom-JOUNSON. ap 
ae : ; as 
; ca ` tas 
4 r $ ; Go 
: ee Se eas j aie ; lea 
z ( Dy N 2 lá 
_. SOME READABLE NOVELS. o 
HERE is no lack of light novels just lately. Tainted Gold, by I. Noel Williams (stall oe 
x Rittenberg publishes in one volume his Paul, 6s.), is an absorbing «detective novel Wi i sen 
cries of tales of a crook entitled Gold and an oricinal plot, the key to which is no at 
(Ward Lock, 6s.) in which the sinner coming for a cocd time: a wa 
ward of his villainy, and we needs country house by an * American ord 
Miss Porter gives us a further ‘and a pretty little love affair which giv PN 
of Miss Billy (Miss Billys to a story Gizanedk hasising hir 

pone Sh gly emphasising 


x H. Porter. Stanley Paul, 
be remembered, descended 
demanding a home and was 
st th of her name. 
het amusing 


ed by the parents who love her 
d who misleads. 5 


SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


al 
‘Nol 
tics, TWO BONAPARTES. 
a Ix. the ene Of ps ee a Nichelle eee in valet Usually, however, 
teen circumstances Ol + ARS JA HAN E E 3 s complained that he had to wander 
cen Helena, * Mr. Young found that to acquire around the house and grounds in all weathers = 
Tage the proper atmosphere a residence on the for ten hours at a time, with Napoleon taking 
Ward oN E would be a great advantage. Hence occasional pecps at him through a hole in the 
; the ae aot the strong impressions left by his book shutters ; the orderly had even been jecringly 
ogue E , pity of its desertion... Since the opening told that he might be able to sce him through 
ould at is Sue Canal St. Helena has not been so the keyhole. No wonder that after a year of 
> has ae uent a place of call as formerly, conse- this he implored to be allowed to return to his 
that arty the garrison has been removed and regiment, but how petty such a revenge was y 
“ae ; brad "s non-existent. Yet the climate is onaman who was only doing his duty! The 
One lovely, and the scenery, though on a small present situation with the fear of spics may 
lays, scale (for the island is only about the size of help us to realise that Europe was so afraid 
and Jersey) is nevertheless grand. Imagine what that England would not do its duty and keep 
care, S lovely place for a rest-cure it would be! the captive safe, that at one time Commis- à 
the Not that Napoleon appreciated it as such, - ,sioners from the Powers were in residence on 
a but then he wanted to be treated as an` the island, adding greatly to the difficulties p 
na Emperor whose presence as a guest was an ‘of the Governor, On the other hand, Mr. > 
vit 4 honour; instead of being a bugbear to every Young truly says that our own policy was not 
28% f | Court in Europe, where the one absorbing fear > so generous as it might have been. Where, for 
BAE was that he would escape thence as he had instance, was the need to deny Napoleon the 
prog done from Elba. It having been supposed acceptance of books sent him to allay some- 
glish f that his escape from that island had had the what the dreariness of his exile? Why not 
r all connivance of its Governor: Sir Hudson Lowe, have allowed him to ride about free from 
atial jf was probably chosen as a person not likely to observation ? In such circumstances it may 
col be hypnotised by his charge. How difficult well be imagined that his death from cancer 
£18 i his work was Mr. Young has fully revealed. was a relief to all concerned. The six years 
ight ‘A sort of Court, with courtiers always longing of his life on St. Helena are fully described 
they a to get away home, yct jealous of each other in these two volumes, the result of long and - 
heit E and perpetually quarrelling ; an ex-Emperor „earnest research in every direction. His will 
Í ill and sullen, one of whose amusements was isin itself a curiosity, occupying about cleven 
N. \ apparently to make the task of his guardians pages. _ i : > 
~_ 48 wneasy as possible, was not conducive to It is curious to turn from these serious and 
tase. It was considered necessary that the ‘painstaking volumes to the breezy and — 
qd Governor’s orderly should see Napoleon at brilliant story of Napoleon’s niece, the 
K. least once a day, but Captain Nicholls com- Princess Mathilde,* whose long life ended 
plained continual y of the difficulty he had to’ about ten years ago. Her father Jerome, 
obtain even a glimpse of him. When asked — who married Miss Patterson, was a rake, a 
nley Pe il he might pay his visit, the Emperor would fop, and 4 spendthrift, yet adored by his wile 
with f Send word that he was ill, though his “ not Catherine of Wurtemberg. After her mother’s 
rth- q at home ” might mean that he was taking a death the Princess was taken to Stuttgart, 
Ms Po R ia thie grounds ! Sometimes the unlucky. and then TEA ie aE nos on 
oint te penned to get a chance view. On Quanto, a ee eaa s ihe affecti i 
at .~ Occasion Count Bertrand was sent to tell understand,” says the author, } 


un that if he looked through the bathroom which the Princess Mathilde always exhibited 
Window he might have the privilege of seeing. towards Russia. From her earliest years 


ett sg Emperor in his bath. He hurried at once she was always brought up in an atmosphere _ 
eit © the spot, but could not see for the moisture of gratitude to the Czar Alexander” . 

sent Be the window. Reporting this to Bertrand, (her mother’s cousin). “ Mathilde must ofic 

pe ; 1e window was opened and:he saw Napoleon have heard from her mother’s mouth how 


Be Napoca pon? ~ a The Princess Mathilde Bonaparte. By Philip W 
i Bw es satan ; t The Princess Mal Ponaparli, THYS 
Ea 2 vols, Bae eb) Norwood Young. (Se E . (Stanley Paul, 16s. net) > 
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Alexander was their constant friend, while 
almost the whole of Europe was bitterly 
hostile.’ It was perhaps because Count 
Anatole Demidoff was a Russian that’ the 
Princess Mathilde thoughtof marriage with him 
after the idea of a union with Prince Napoleon 
had been given up, though the main cause 
was doubtless the desire to escape from the 
uncomfortable residence at Quarto, and her 
longing wish to live in Paris, which she could 
do as the wife of Count Demidoff. But the 
marriage was a 
< very unhappy one 
and a separation 
was agreed upon. 


Henceforth Mat- 
hilde did very 
much as she 


pleased. Mr. Ser- 
geant makes his 


“good Princess,” 
with all her faults, 
live before us 
amidst the romance 
and vicissitudes of 
her life; she might 
have married Na- 
poleon the Third if 
she had wished. 
The book is full of 
that chatty gossip 
about everybody 
which sheds such 
light upon the 
notabilities who 
thronged Princess 
Mathilde’s salon 
during her fifty 
years’ eventful resi- 
deneein Paris. She 
had known four 
generations of men 


The Princess Mathilde Bonaparte 


A FAMOUS DIARIST 
No apology is needed for such a wore 
this.* Most people know of the Saint.g; s 
Memoirs by hearsay; few have read sue 
for the twenty volumes in their cma 
French are enough to frighten off oia 
folk in these days of little leisure, even a 

posing the originals are come-at-able, 
This issue is to consist of six volumes the 
abridgement being chiefly the omission A 
arid discussions 
upon matters of 
purely contempor- 
ary interest, prece- 
dence, etiquette, 
parliamentary en- 
croachments upon 


sup- 


Royalty and the 
aristocracy, and so 
on. ‘The reader is 
transported ` by 
Saint-Simon in 
Pepys fashion 
_vight intothe period 
in which he lived 
himself, its battles, 
intrigues,- coarse- 
nesses, religious and 
other difficulties, 
with all those petty 
details which throw 
such ight upon 
the manners of the 
time. 

The present vol- 
umes comment 
with 1691 and end 
with 1707, and it 
is safe to say that 
in these sixteen 


famous in art, years no person 0 
science, and politics - (After Giraud), portance 
—asher biographer Reproduced by courtesy of Stanley Paul. ene escape 
says, “to exhaust BIER " an notice; } 


the list of Mathildiens would be impossible,” 
Tt must also be remembered that she herself 
was an artist of no mean power, whilst her 
-cosmopolitan ancestry endowed her with 
wide sympathy, except for everything 


which had anything to do with England, 


the perseeutor of her great uncle. Germany 
apparently had nothing to do with his exile! 
Those who love romance, and especially 


here. i 


~ royal romance, will find great entertainment 
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Many cases personal details are crowded 
for the Duke was a gossip of the first wate 
intensely „curious, and his position enable 
him to gratify that curiosity. a 

Mr. Arkwright was confronted W h 
problem of bowdlerising, but resolve 
be too squeamish, as, though no more 


the 
tto 


mons Wa 


__. Lhe Memoirs of the Duke de Saint- Si and 4 
Francis Arkwright (Stanley Paul, Vols- 4 
10s. 6d. net each). 


the privileges `of 


delicate ; 


mpor- 
prece- 
uctte, 
yeh: 

upon 


attles, 
parse 
ıs and 


É 
i 
Í 
i 
t 


~ December morning. 


an others of his time in his expressions, 
vee t-Simon is never immoral. : 
2a , first events mentioned in the diary 
Lak sieves of Mons and Namur, at which 
oe t Simon a youth of seventeen, was 
Dene and at one time prevented a food 
Pan Drage difficulty by himself swinging a 
ae on to his horse and riding off with it to 
Fhe troops, SO heartening those of less degree 
to thcir work. He tells a strange tale of the 
pattle of Fricdlingen, m which cavalry and 
infantry on both sides fought quite inde- 
pendently of cach other. There is a comic 
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story of the politeness of a prisoner and his 
capturer, in which neither slept on the one 
mattress, but cach on the floor on either side, 
It is useless to atternpt any transcripts from 
such a mass of interesting adventures and 
Court incidents, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Arkwright will give a full index later 
on, for Saint-Simon is continually saying : 
~“ The other details I mentioned before,” 
or “I will refer more fully to this later 
on”—and it would require a prodigious 
memory ‘to connect these various scattered 
details. 


BOOKS GERMANE TO THE WAR. 


The Amateur Army, by Patrick Macgill 
(Jenkins, 1s. net.). Rifleman Maegill is 
hound to'be vivid in all he writes, and this 
reproduction in book form of his impressions 
of the life of a unit of the 2nd London Irish 
Battalion shows no failure in that respect. 
It may be remembered that his statement 
that “it was rumoured that the Colonel and he 
were the only true Irishmen in the battalion ” 
was indignantly denied, but it is to be hoped 
that no one will controvert his story of how 
his Colonel sang at a concert a marching song 
composed by one of the “ rookies.” Here is 
one of his stories: *‘ Wankin is eternally in 
trouble . . . but the officers who have been 
victims of his smart repartee fear-him more 
than they care to acknowledge.... A 
battalion kit inspection took place early one 
Wankin had sold his 
Spare pair of boots, the pair that is always 
kept on top of the kit-bag; but when the 


~ Major inspected Wankin’s kit the boots were 


there, newly polished, and free from dust. 
Smeone tittered . . . and the major smelt 
is rat. He lifted Wankin’s kit-bag ‘in his 
ce and found Wankin’s feet tucked under 
A ankin’s feet in stockinged soles. The 
t ajor was justly indignant. ‘One step to 
Ri front, left turn,’ he roared. ‘March 
see oe of every rank in the battalion and 
feat nat you think of it.’ With stockinged 
smile cold, but still wearing an inscrutable 
front os impudence, Wankin paraded in 
course. a thousand grinning faces and in due 
sarcastic a back to his kit and beside the 
itp? 0C Major. ‘*AWhat do you think of 
much a a the latter. ‘I don’t -think 
irtiest it, sir, Wankin replied. “Its the 
L regiment I ever inspected.’ » 


Alsace and Lorraine, by Ruth Putnam 
(Putnam, 6s.). This precise account of one 
of the chief storm-centres of rival nationalities 
is very valuable at the present juncture. 
Giving not only the history of the named 
provinces, but of the wider lands bound up 
with them from Cæsar to Kaiser, and written 
by a neutral in no wise affected by the 
desires of either of the combatants, it is 
impartially founded upon documentary evi- 
dence. No one old enough to remember 
and- interested in the 1870 conflict will 
undervalue the difficulties which will accom- 
pany any resettlement: In 1911 a consti- 
tution was granted by the Reichstag, and, 
say some writers, if this constitution had been 
in vogue thirty years earlier instead of the 
semi-military administration it would have 
been an efficient instrument. 


The Experiences of a Recruiting Officer, by 
Coulson Kernahan (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Is. net). ‘These “ true pictures of splendid 
patriotism ” are told witb all the verve and 
pathos of the writer, who is now acting as 
Honorary Recruiting Officer. Though beyond 
the age-limit for the Territorial Force, he 
applied to serve again, when a far from 
congenial task was given him—that of 
persuading younger men to a duty and 
dangers which he was himself prevented 
from filling. The result has shown how wise 
was the Brigadier-General who required of 
him such a service. Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s 
chief hope in publishing these stories is to 
hearten other honorary recruiters and to 
assist the cause. The man must be impervious 
indeed whose blood does not tingle as he 
reads. Some of the records are full of pathos. 
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That of the brother, for instance, who would 
go into the Seaforth Highlanders, though 
unsuited; deserted and was brought back 
to Mr, Kernahan by an indomitable sister 
who knew it was the only safe course, and 
who is now proving that her courage and 
Mr. Kernahan’s tact and kindness have set 
him on the high road. Or the much sadder 
story of the lady whose only child and only 
if support enlisted and was killed because he 
aa and she. were ready to give all for their 
country. Here is a comical example of what 
goes on in a recruiting office :— 


` 


“What I want to know,” said the young 
fellow in the cloth cap and tweed suit, “is Why- 
when-they-wanted-to-reli¢ve-Antwerp, they didwt 
send us?” 

“Who is ‘us’?” I 
queried. > 
at * Why, the R.I.A., of 
ae course,” he said proudly. 

“ Wed have saved Ant- 
-werp, and given the 

Germans what for in-no 

time!” 2 Pes 

“Oh,” I said, “ then 

‘you are in the service. I 

am glad, and I am sorry, 
: as I had hoped to enlist 
eng you. And how long have 
you been in the Royal 
‘Field Artillery ?” 
oe. The face of the Ought- 
to-have- been-allowed-to- 
save-Antwerp gunner fell, - 
but I liked him, for—his’ 
pardonable, boyish swank 
notwithstanding—he was 
no liar. 

** Seven days,” he said. 


But Mr. Kernahan 
wishes others to rise up 
and help, so he tells 
how recruiting mectings 3 
are run, things a recruiting officer has to put 
<- up with; some recruiting “ don’t’s,” Ph 

E pid a. an papilia Mr. Sladen’s speech at 
the initiation of the moyen Y providi 

recruiting bands. eet pie ve 


Photo by] 


` 
` 


“of a déep thinker upon the 
f the strife of nations, that 
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Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 


are remarkable tracts which should 


in Be rect The openi ‘ x 
the subject. lhe opening section on 
madness is dated September, 1914 


for and against Germany is most int Re Fe 

reading, but whether dealing with Hetty ne 

with the good that must come out oe or love 

suffering, or the fact that all the nae the ma 

as branches of the one great Tree of ne n 

Carpenter must be read as a whole t lt, ees 
understood. His conclusion would o be 
to be that we are shaping our Way Lone 
a real Democracy, with the attainmanead 

which wars will become rarer. y R 

N. 

Belgium the Glorious.—To be issued in 1 m 

monthly parts at 7d. each (Hutchinson) this m 

pictorial and authoritative record of a “fair a 

country plundered and T 

destroyed’ will be not 

cherished, even if with he | 

angry sadness, by all deci 

who knew something of {yeas 

the beautiful buildings `F inte: 

gone for ever. Part IV. exp! 

gives Dixmunde and muc 

Bruges. Antwerp has ~ofh 

already appeared, and in tl 

Part V. will contain of V 

other Bruges pictures tani 

and Zeebrugge. but 

SSS whei 

Journal d'une Fran- Er 

caise eù Allemagne y a 

(Perrin, 3.fr. 50).— The n 

writer of the journal | 4 

was staying, when the V° Ga 

war broke out; witha gr Ellis 

French-born German tur] 

princess in- Silesia mak 

lEmberson and S Taken unexpectedly i To ] 

and Sons the lady at first. did no | is tl 

attempt to get home | © Som 

When she did it W = to | 

to find nerve-straining difficulties. But E imp: 

interest-of the journal lies in the accou {f Elis 

of the attitude of those by whom she oe ene 

surrounded, and in the appendices giha gesti 

the excuses for the war of German men 95 d of ii 

nence, such as Houston Chamberlain, Ost" Ass 

Lasson,’ and others. That Germany a ae 


dominate the world because only she Sie 
how to organise is the most modest oe 
claims, o 


Papers for War Time, issued by Hun] 
Milford (Oxford University Press, a 


` 


War. heir basis is, in brief, the conviction 
€ Cage read. he war was morally bound on us, that 
CSting that ae forgiveness are as binding in war as 
at, op Jove ae Wee supreme reliance should be 
É the in Dee spiritual forces, and that it is the 
AS are laced Pane Church to make a new effort to 
| Life, duty % > 

to be 

Seen 

Wards 


nt of Round the World in Strange Company, by 
N. Everitt (Werner Lauric, 12s. 6d. net). 
Mr. Everitt only takes us to the United States 
and British Columbia in this volume. He 


in 14 j 1 
Francisco on his way to 


), this leaves us at San 
Written to interest -and amuse, 


a `fair “ ma. 
1 and Eor begins this at the very first, for 
l be not having come to any decision as to where 
' with he shall commence his world journey he 
y all decides by spinning a coin, and gives his 
ingot \ reasons. We are next entertained by an 
dings ~f interview with “ Cooks,” and an exact 
rtly, / explanation of auction pool. : There is- as 
and f much vim and go in Mr. Everitt’s descriptions 
3 has ~ of his travels as there was, according to him, 
and in the concert provided by the Zoofoo Band 
mtain of Warmstream Stokers.on board the Maure- 
tures tania. His humour is sometimes cynical, 
_ but he always sees the fun of things, even 
=- when shot off a broncho bucker which was 
Fran a given him as a mount by way of a practical 
nagne | joke. His testimony to American kindness 
—The f and hospitality is strong. 
ne eG An Englishwoman in a Turkish Harem, by 
itha g Sls Ellison (Methuen, 5s. net). Miss 
rma fp vous love for and sympathy with the 
esia | aa ish ladies whom she knows so well must 
tedy i ake this terrible time doubly sad for her. 


fo her the most cruel of Germany’s crimes 
AS the dragging of Turkey into’ the conflict. 
ome of the material of this volume was sent 
to the Daily Telegraph, and records -her 
Impressions after the Balkan war. Miss 


d not i 


> Rest the places in Asia to which it is sug- 
of aan the Sultan may retire. Another topic 
As oe is her estimate of Enver Pasha. 
“Con vays, her descriptions of social life in 


0 i : 
3 nstantinople are varied and unusual, for 
-She has b 


poets 

i l0ns and State ceremonials. 

lay otas Zp - by the Earl of Cromer (Macmil- 

Lord ae -net). Anything from the pen of 

~ Tecord Tomer demands attention, but this 
~~ 18 Unique, inasmuch as it describes the 
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_resources of the country that there has been 


“son paid an interesting visit to Brusa, - 
cen present at all sorts of family 


in the chapter on “N ; 
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realise its own positive ideal of brotherhood 
and fellowship. No, 25 contains the Bishop 
of Winchester’s The Visions of Youth; No. 26 
is Bernhardism in England, by A, Clutton- 
Brock; a later one is The Only Alternative 
to War, by the Rev. Herbert Gray, M.A. 


ex-Khedive of Egypt more fully than would 
have been desirable before the present crisis. 
That Lord Cromer had a difficult time during 
his administration was fairly well known. 
How difficult the Khedive made his position 
this book reveals. In his "preface Lord 
Cromer strongly emphasises the supreme 
importance of keeping low the taxation of the 
fellah and the Soudanese tribesmen. Tt is a 
because State expenditure has been carefully 
controlled and adapted to the financial 


as yct no general discontent in Egypt. 


Insects. and. Man, by C. A. Ealand 
(Grant Richards, 12s, 6d. net). <A 
thoroughly expert account of insects, harm- 
ful or. beneficent in their effect upon man- 
kind, the result of long and laborious research. 
Fortunately there is a possibility of insect 
control by man, otherwise the prospect 
would be terrifying indeed. Designed as 
an introduction to the study of cconomie 
entomology, its style will make it attractive 
to the general reader, besides which it shows 
what curiously little attention has been paid 
to the historical significance of endemic - 
disease. What effect has malaria had upon 
the life history of Greece ? How great, for 
instance, is the harm the mosquito plaguc 
has done to the State of New Jersey! The 
introduction of the gipsy moth into the 
United States reads like a romance, and 
truly, herculean were the labours of those 
who successfully completed the Panama — 
Canal, in their antecedent attack upon the — 
mosquito pest. 3 š 


Memory Training, by Ernest Wood (Theo- 
spbical Publishing House, 6d.). A capital 
essay upon the training of the memor 
with practical exercises for self-tuition 
parts are too complicated for th 
of the city dweller, but studen 
that the representation of figur 


4 
f 
í 


| 
j 
fi 
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images” is most helpful when dates have 
to be memorised; for instance, it is casy to 
forget that Alfred the Great built a fleet to 
resist the Danes in 897 A.p., whilst the phrase 
“Plect by King Alfred” easily remains in 
the mind. “F” represents the number 8; 
b=9; and K=7 by thé system advised. 


Sea-Pie, by J. E. Patterson (Max Goschen, 
7s. Gd. net). These further reminiscences ol 
a sailor whose journeyings were in very rough 
waters ate, the author tells us, mainly the 
experiences of other men. They come from 
all sorts of places and were told in varying 
circumstances,’ the moonlight dog-watch, 
Eastern and Western caravanserais, by camp- 
fires, in hospital, and elsewhere. Sea-Pie is a 
hotch-potch of stories, just as rasen-hash, 
the renowned dish for which Mr. Patterson 
gives the recipe, was a conglomeration of 
queer ingredients. Here it is :—‘ One pint 
of sea-water to six of fresh, pepper, mustard, 
slices of lean bacon,’ the remains of a tin of 
corned beef, onions, potatoes, blue peas which 
had been soaked in soda-water, fins, heads 
and tails of cod, and small suet dumplings 
with tiny cubes of bacon in them. The whole 
to be cooked in a big fish kettle for an hour 
and a half... the result so delicious that 
the sweets of a houri’s repast would have gone 
untouched beside it!” But such short 
extracts from Sea-Pie give but a very 


inadequate idea of the humour, the pathos, ` 


the adventures gathered here for our delecta- 
tion. One of the- notable characters is 


nicknamed “ Shivers.” At sixty-four years | 


of age he was straight as a foremast and still 
of uncommon strength. Unshaven,, with 
greyish-black hair, his hands and features 
made a battered picture of stormy memorics, 
and some of these memories were doled out, 
a few sentences at a time, when-teller and 
listener were seated together on the fo'e’sle- 
head in the night watches. In the days of 
which Mr, Patterson tells few smacks had 
steam-driven capstans ; they all depended on 
sail, and for the six winter months life on the 
bitter North Sea was a hard’struggle against 
adverse elements. Here is a picture that will 
give us some little idea of what our navy has 
‘suffered these months past :— 


The wind came off-that Swedish shore with a 
grip like pliable ice, The washing-up of seas on 
our weather side made icicles hang from the rail. 
These slowly grew in length and thickness until, 
as that second day wore on to night, they touched’ 


S - g > 


s CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


England (S.P.C.K., 3s.) contains at 


> deck and were > oir eae 4 
the deck and were the girth of a mars 


Ropes were stiff with frozen Spray; th arn, 
sloshy and unsure under a coating of halt. dee, 
: -for 


ice that would have become hard but f m 
` 0 


continual treading in it and the occasional + our i 01 
swish of waters over the decks, May P A 
cy 

Mr. Patterson learnt his trade in a fishi 3 pict 
saa enent voce ike vA liny. $ ti 

smack, spent many years as an able Scanian, i TM 
and, visiting distant ports, has carried inte SKY 

Ny 


memory the strange tales some few of whid k be d 
ci g 


are given in Sea-Pie. give 
ee oe of a 

Fi and 

Lellers to a Niece on New Church Subject desp 
by H. N. Morris (New Church Press, 15, 64) | man 


Delightful explanations of Swedenborg 2" spec 
tenets in the form of. letters to a youi her 


enquirer. ‘The quiet and kindly spirit whid | s ideal 
animates the New Church is prominent, fo | 0 
“in all the teachings of the New Church on i oe 
thing is continually insisted upon—they ate | ae 


to be brought down into life ; into the hom *- 
life, into business life, into political and iny ff T 


social life, and in so far as they are brought f (Sid 
down into life they will make the eartha f -whic 
heaven indeed.” The letters also contain a f title 
reference to a new movement in India—the | Is ni 
formation of a Hindi Swedenborg Society. - | Ta 
f high 

i the 

the 
REFERENCE BOOKS. a 
crs 
The ninety-first issue of Dods Parl D 
SAER ; coe GA NUN crt: 
mentary Companion (Whittaker, -3s. 6d. nei) Eo ra 
needs no recommendation, the Editors T 
note is dated January 11th, and so bnng revi 
the matter fairly up to date. me 
te tale 
The Years Art (Hutchinson) opens K T reco 
> t i. or E ar 
a witty survey of the past yceal by ‘a tee 
Editor, A. C. R. Carter, and its useful be et 
of information is supplemented by illus the, 
tions as usual. 2 ae 
3 ` ef With 

See ithe 
The Catholic Directory, published out ae 
very small sum of 1s. 6d. (Burns and 1 nt e a 
contains some nine hundred pages ° Som 


varied information, whilst Pp 
cmuk “A 


The Official Year-Book of the: š pitons r 
A A ven 


* 5 5 9 afr y vl 
óf the various institutions connectes "pit 
Church and the deerees of the Chute? ; 


amongst other important matter: 


\borgian | 
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Fighting Line, by Constance Smed- 
6s.) The ~ Line ” is a row of 


On the 


v (Putnam, : A ; 
ley ( of successful soldiers, sailors, and 


is much pathos in this story 
of a young girl, the daughter of a poct father, 
and a mother who, unable to comprehend, 
despised him because he was not a successful 
man, and made her child see through her 
spectacles. The deaths of her parents left 
her to fight the world as a typist. Full of 
‘dealism, her awakening was rough, and she 
even got on to the sta rvation line. There are 
many other interesting people—artists, 
business men, suffragettes, ete., in this 
characteristic tale of life in London. 


The Invisible Event, by J. D. Beresford. 
(Sidgwick, Gs.) It is not very easy to say 
-which is the invisible event which gives the 
title to this third volume of the trilogy which 
is now brought to a conclusion. In it the 
character of Jacob Stahl progresses to a still 
higher level, chicfly through the influence of 
the girl-woman.whom he persuades to defy 
the conventions. Some part of the story, if 
not biography, would seem to be the result of 
personal expericnece and is, therefore, the 
more humanly and interestingly told. It is 
certainly representative of the common 
feelings and happenings of everyday life. 

~Jacob Stahl becomes a novelist and gets good 
Tene except from the Times and the 
ulee a ety it is a moot point whether 
CUCS : me treatment should, ensure 
mariar ; T an author who describes the 
Sonit Rh TA As © paying a shilling to 
Athy ea be son, and that is how our 
ie same mi ang perhaps his creation did 
s novel. Jacob Stahl is married, 


but his wita aie: ; ; 
o dislikes him and refuses to live 


refused a divorce. 


rive in. 


ouse the ones. Stahl finds in his boarding- 
girl, Betty, tl Pae who is his pair, and this 
Somehow ee 7 aughter of a clergyman, has 
to anyone a cfore been an object of love 
between Penis or months Betty struggles 
“her cowar eee c for Stahl and what she calls 
Yentionalities et, fearing to outrage the con- 
intended life with she does not count her 
the tenor ee atl Stahl a sin. Practically 
meet: the book is that religion 
mindedness and marriage Old- 


She wronged him by marrying, yet , 
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fashioned, yet through it all there is nobility 
of spirit and the suffering that ealls for 
sympathy. Circumstances at last enable 
them to marry, and we leave Jacob Stahl 
“reaching out to those eternal values that 
are ever beyond his grasp,’ but full of 
comfort in his wife’s love and his unselfish 
joy over and care of their three fine children. 


Loneliness, by Robert Hugh. Benson 
(Hutchinson, 6s.). It is quite in keeping 
with his life’s work that this last novel of 
Monsignor Benson should show that the 
truest happiness may be found in renunciation 
of earthly happiness for Christ’s sake. His 
heroine, a charming girl with an exquisite 
voice, has always been lonely until, beginning 
to be recognised, she comes in contact with 
the son of a rich banker, who makes a capital 
comrade. They become lovers, but the 
man knows that his people will never consent 
to-a marriage and the girl knows that being 
a Catholic she must give up her Church 
unless the intending husband promises that 
all the children shall be brought up Catholics 
and the marriage be performed by a priest. 
Her love for Max is so overwhelming that she 
resolves to marry without the sanction of 
her Church. Then follow two catastrophes : 
first, the utter loss of her voice and the 
consequent desolation; secondly, the death 
of the friend who has loved and cared for 
her. In this crisis her soul returns to its 
first love; Religion asserts itself and in the 
last scene her renunciation of Max and her 
entry into the peace of the love of Jesus is 
wonderfully told. ‘The reader’ realises even 
better than Marion that the union of the two 
would never have brought real happiness, 
for in truth Max was scarcely her equal. 
This is but tlie theme of a story whiclr has 
many interesting characters, especially that 
of Marion’s friend, and a high and pure note. 
The description of Marion’s first appearance in 
Grand Opera as Elsa is most effective. 


The Splendid Blackguard, by Roger Pocock 
(Murray, 6s.), pictures a hero with unnumbered 
adventures. By birth a Spanish grandee, he 
thankfully becomes one of the Canadian Mounted 
Police after being saved from starvation by a 
Red Indian girl. Emphatically a man’s ‘story, 


it is a queer compound of devilry and odd bits 
of sentiment, 


ar = s 
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Tum Esperanto motor-ambulance has done 
good work in Belgium, and the’ moncy for a 
much needed second has been subscribed. 
From Dr. Zamenhof word has come that 
the remaining portions of the Old Testament 
are now ready, but it would be too great g 
nase risk to send the M.S. from Warsaw at this 
E present time; morcover, it appears ma : 
Esperanto is under difficulties with t te 
Censor, All the same, communications have 
reached us from Russia begging for English 
i correspondents. : ee 
rai > From Dr. Zamenhof a most interesting 
| Poin Open Letter to -Diplomatists has been 
ii received, of which an English and Esperanto 
an version is published in The British Esperan- 
= tist. Here are some remarkable extracts. 
After pleading with the diplomats to examine 
-betimes their awful and responsible task, he 
continues :— E 
However much you desire to satisfy “the 
peoples, however just you may endeavour to be 
towards various races, you will achieve nothing 
by readjustment of the map, for every apparent 
act of justice towards one race will be at the same 
lime an injustice to another‘race. The present 
times are not like the ancient times: on every 
disputable portion of the earth’ there have 
laboured and shed their blood not one race only, 


that portion of land must belong to this or that 
race, you will not only not do a just act, but you 
also will not remove on that land the cause for 
future strife. In handing over any- territory to 
the people of this or that race, you will always 
~ do an injustice to other people who have the same 
natural rights in respect of that territory. The 
only really just decision which you can make is : 
to declare emphatically as an official, deliberately 
adopted and fully guaranteed decision of all the 
European nations the following fundamentally 
„natural, but hitherto unhappily ignored, principle : 

THAT EVERY COUNTRY MORALLY AND 

MATERIALLY BELONGS TO ALL ITS SONS 

_ IN PERFECT EQUALITY OF RIGHT. 

That is, that in his private life every citizen 
= Of every state has full tight to speak whatever 
= language or dialect he chooses to speak, and 
= to hold whatever religion he wishes to hold g 
that if in the public institutions one sole state 
or local language is used, that is a concession 
hority to the majority, merely for the 
venience, and not as a humiliating 
part of inferior races to a domi- 
e race-names which many 
rovinees still bear, are a chief 
A puted to be of 
themselves as t 


' but other races ;. and if you decide that this or - 


the masters 
th 
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- That the world may know es 


origin, therefore every State anq Pe 
vinee must bear the name, not of Some rap 
one merely neutral and geographical, 


It would be best if, instead of vario 


and small European States, we should some | 
have proportionally and geographically arren, ay M: 
“ United States of Europe.” el 
Dr. Zamenho! gocs on to explain his ile 
that the racial names of countries ae 
source of strife. (He is a Lithuanian h 
birth, though cosmopolitan in spirit). ik 
concludes with this appeal :— ; 
Gentlemen, diplomatists! After the terrible 
murderous war which has set mankind lower M 
than the, most savage beasts; Europe looks ty M 
you for peace. It looks not for a temporary ei 
pacification, but for a constant: peace, such BE 
alone is worthy of a civilised human race. But M 
remember, remember, remember, that the onl | a 
means to attain such a peace is : to remove ong 
for all the chief cause of the wars, the barbarous f 
surviyal from. pre-civilised antiquity, the domi- 
nance of race over race. 
M 
M 
Sy A 
ZA 


Cape Times.) 


The Admiral of the “ 


“ I've a Mine at the mast)” said he, 
“For a Mine is the sign for me, 


a a 
Mine. 


Til send below 
All Ships on the mighty sea’ 


3 
TER [* The Admirals Broom 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
o¢—All-round increase of pay in the 
Mareh S D isards announced. 
British cargo-boat Trostberg wrecked 
Cap Spartel ; all hands lost. ; 
American submarine F i lost with all hands 
during target practice off Honolulu. 
Engagement on the Indian frontier near the 
Miranshah enemy repulsed with 


near 


post ; 


: fae heavy losses. s s 

> terrible March 27.—Extension of the Birkenhead dock 
nd lowa o o labourers’ strike. 

looks to March 28.—Manifesto expressing sympathy with 
empora ~ the Allies issued in Catalonia. 

«such as f Continued neutrality of Greece declared. 

ce. Bie March 29.—Deputation from the Shipbuilding 


the only | Employers’ Federation on total prohibition 


a onein 4 during the war reccived by Mr. Lloyd George 
a a 3 at the Treasury. : 
Cs COT a Sir Frederick Taylor elected President of the 


Royal College of Physicians of London. 


Mr. Balfour. 
$ Sale of absinthe prohibited throughout Egypt. 
i March 80.—General De Wet committed for trial 
§ on a charge of high treason. ` 
§ March 31.—Appointment of Mr. James Bird as 
: Clerk to the London County Council an- 
nounced. B 
Manifesto protesting against the charge of 
drunkenness issucd by the Executive Council 


Society. 2 i 
World Union of Women founded at Geneva. 

=, April 1.—Report of the Board of Trade Com- 

mittee on the rise in the price of coal issued ; 

State control recommended. 
Bill passed by the French Chamber authorising 
the marriage by proxy of soldiers and sailors 
Serving with the colours during the war. 


Bismarck centenary celebrated throughout 


Germany. $ 
M, Goremykin appointed President of the 
a oe Financial Committee. i 
olent anti-war’ demonstrations in Austria 
reported. 


esignation of Mr. Peake’s Ministry and 
appointment of a Labour Executive Council 
: nats South Australia. 
ae of Fi M r. Hartley Withers appointed Director 
Acce a nancial Inquiries in the Treasury. 
; he ee by the British Government of 
ie ee Government’s offer to pro- 
April 3. 72200 additional troops. 
Avea plosion at Nobel's works at Ardeer, 
~Yeshire ; 3 killed : 
r. John IT T 
_ Andrews 


University. om 3 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


Defence of the policy of the Allies issued by ` April 6.—Consumption of alcohol in any of his 


of the Boilermakers and Steel Shipbuilders’. 


7 April iy 


erkless appointed Principal of St. 


x 


Ukase issued extending to the towns of Russian 
Poland the privileges of municipal self- 
government enjoyed by other Russian 
towns. 

The. late Mr. J. P. Morgan's £20,000,000 
shipping combine passed into the hands of a 
receiver. 

April 4.—Conference of the National Amalga- 
mated Union of Shop Assistants, Ware- 
housemen, and Clerks opened at Manchester. 

Review of the Nationalist Volunteers in 
Phenix Park by Mr. John Redmond, 

Text issued of the second Memorandum 

- addressed to King Constantine by M. 
Venezelos, on January 30th. 

April 5.—Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party, at. Norwich; resolution expressing 
strong disapproval of the action of the 
Labour Party in taking part in recruiting, 
cte., passed by 243 to 9. 

Partial return to work of the Birkenhead 
dockers. 


houses during the war forbidden by King 
George. 3 

Justice Warrington appointed a Lord Justice 
of Appeal. 

Committee appointed by Lord Kitchener to 
deal with the provision of additional labour ; 
to insure an adequate supply of munitions — 
of war; chairman, Mr. G, Booth. 1 

Bulgarian reply to Şerbia on the Serbo- 
Bulgarian frontier incident published. 

April 7.—Mr. Robert Younger appointed a 

Chancery Judge. 
The Crown Princess of Germany gave birth to 
a daughter. i : 
Greek Independence Day celebrated in Athens. 
William Thompson elected Mayor of Chicago. 
April 8.—King Albert’s birthday celebrated in 
London. _ $ v 
Demonstration in favour of war in Genoa. 
Attempted assassination of the Sultan of Egypt. 
April 9.—Deputation from the wine and spirit 
trade received by Mr. Lloyd George. 
Return.from the Front of the Prince of Wales. 
with despatches from Sir John French. 
Defeat of Villa’s forces by General Obregon 
near Celaya reported. í 

—Presentation by the Lord Ma 
the Mansion House of the £500 o 
Syren and Shipping, to Licute 
captain of the Thordis, the first Bri 

-chant steamer to sink an enemy sul 

Inauguration at Liverpool of 
Dockers’ Battalion scheme 
work under military ausp 
uniform — eee 


a 
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Explosion at a gunpowder store at Lerwick, 
Shetland Isles ; 7 killed. ; 
April 18.—Government Committee appointed, 
with Mr. Lloyd George as chairman, to deal 
with the national output of munitions of 

war. 

April 1t—Agreement reported between the 
British Government and the owner of the 
cargo of the Wilhelmina, the American ship 
detained at Falmouth, on its way to Ham- 
burg with food. E 

State entry into Dublin of Lord and Lady 
Wimborne, the new Viceroy and his wile. 

April 15.—Report of Mr. Bonar Law’s Committee 
on Pensions issued. - 

Prorogation of Parliament in Canada. _ ; 

April 16.—Account published of the shooting ol 
Mr. Henry Hadley, a British subject, in a 
German train by a Prussian officer, on 
August 3. x 

April 19.—Resolution committing the South 
Wales miners to a national strike policy 
passed at a conference of the South Wales 
Federation in Cardiff. 

April 21.—New military war credits called for 
by the General Staff refused by the Hun- 
garian Chamber. 

Death sentence passed at Cairo on Mohamed 
Khalil, who attempted the life of Sultan 
Hussein on April 8. 

April _22.—Complete suspension of ordinary 
traffic between Britain and Holland ordered 
„by the Government. - 

Martial Law proclaimed in Trieste. 

April 28.—St. George’s Day celebrated in London. 

Execution in Cairo of Mohamed Khalil for his 
attempt to shoot the Sultan of Egypt on 
April 8, 3 

April 24.—Threatened strike of engineers and 
mechanics on the London electric railways 
averted by the, decision of the companies 
to grant the demands of the men. 

Statement on the operations in British and 
German East Africa issued by the War 
Office. 

Lisbon Municipal Council dissolved by the 
Government and an administrative com- 
mittee appointed. 


_ SPEECHES. 


March 26.—Dr. Edward Lyttelton, at St. Mar- 
-garet’s. Westminster, on England and 
Germany. 


April 5.—Mr. John Redmond, at the Mansion. 


x House, Dublin, on Ireland and the War. 
pril 7.—Viscount Bryce, at University Coll 
on the Remaking of Belgium. eee 
April 8.—Mrs. Pankhurst, at Liverpool, on Re- 
cruiting, ` Sao 
President Wilson, at Maryland, on the War. 


April 14.—M. Viviani, in Pari i à 
eG. 5 on the Aims of 


_ April 23.—Rupert Brooke, poet, 27. 
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April 15.—Lord Curzon, 
on the Persian Gulf, 
Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on k 
April 16.—Mr. A. Chamberlain, 
on the Censorship. 
April 20.—Mr. Asquith, 


at the Society of An 
8 


nemy Į; 

c irmi aa 

at Birminghan 
> 1 


at Neweastle, 


supply of War Munitions. ON the 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
April 14.—IUfracombe Gas Bill passed, 
April 20.—Statements on operations in th 
he 


Persian Gulf and Kast Africa, by J 
and Lord Lucas. k 
Debate on the Censorship. 
April 21.—Statement on the method 
lishing House of Lords’ debates ] 
Newton. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


400d Crewe 


April 1t.—Statement on an Imperial Conference | 


by Mr. Harcourt. 


April 15.—Debate on the Government’s Timber: 


Contract. ; 
Debate on the sale of intoxicants at the House, 
April 21.—Statement on munitions of war by 
Mr. Lloyd George. : 
April 22.—Committee of Supply: Army Esti: 
mates. 


Statement on the promotion of Army Officers 1 


by Mr. Asquith. 
OBITUARY. 


March 25.—Mrs. Bernard-Beere, actress, 58; | 


Viscount Sidmouth, 61. ` 
March 30.—Sir J. C. Lamb, formerly Second 
Secretary to the Post Office. 
March 31.—Lord Rothschild, 74. 
April 1.—Warl Mounteashell, 86 ; 
widow of Archbishop Temple. 
April 3.—A. E. Stoddart, cricketer, 51.. 
April 4.—Sir Francis Sutton, President of the 
New South Wales Legislative Council, mo. 
April 8.—Sir Frederick Shafto Adair, 54. i 
April 9.—Andrew Walker, one of the founders % 
Bovril Limited, 76. 
April 10.— Karl Bitter, Austro-American sculptor 
April 11.—Dr. Louis Waldstein, pathologist fy 
April 14.—Captain W. G. C. Gladstone, < ih 
` for Kilmarnock Burghs, 29 (killed in actio 
April 15.—Baroness de Reuter. a AO 
April 16.—Richard Lydekker, F.R.S. 65; 
Charles Seely, 82. É 
April 17.—Walter Agnew, senior part 
Christie’s, 53. = 
Philip Webb, architect, 84. F 
April 18.—Baron Herbert de Reuter, direc 
Reuters Telegram Company ; "y, Joi 
Esmonde, M.P. for North Tipper pere 
Sir James Rankin, ex-M.P. for Nort 
fordshire, 72. d n 
April 21.—Lord George Campbell, fourth 52 
the eighth Earl of Argyll, 64. 
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THe REVIEW 


ays of financial uncertainty, it will 
pleasant surprise to the uninitiated 

Jearn that there is wide scope for profitable 
to oe entin Annuities. Many people still believe 
eae > belief is excusable—that Annuity busi- 
an ed to the simple transaction of pur- 


yN these d 
Were as a p 


5 is i í 
i a fixed and secure income for life and 
has a fixe 
saying for it cash down on the spot. : 
Pa at indeed, was practically the only kind of 
Eug 


Annuity dealt ina decade or 50 ago. But to-day 
things are different. The whole business of Annui- 
ties has been placed upon a different footing. 
There are enlarged opportunities for investing 
money in an Annuity for immediate or future 
advantage, and for the financial protection of 
wife, children, or other dependents. In fact, the 
advantage of Annuity investment can be utilised 
by everyone, in some way or another, to secure 
the utmost. value and protection from the money 
at their disposal. 

It will be well for everyone who has money 
invested, or to invest, to inquire into the many 
forms of Annuities dealt in by the Sun Life of 
Canada, the leading Office for Annuities. 

Naturally the immediate Annuity already re- 
ferred to comes first. It is the oldest form, and, 
for many people, the best, in that it secures for 
them the largest possible “ safe ” income with a 
guarantee of continuance for life. . 

The Sun Life of Canada gives the best terms for 
Immediate Annuities—the rates being consider- 
ably lower than those quoted by any other first- 
class Company. In eases of impaired health, the 
rates are still more favourable. 

Here are examples of recent Annuities pur- 
chased from the Sun Life of Canada : 


Over 22 Per CENT. Per ANNUM. 


A gentleman aged 83 receives an income of £300 
or an investment of £1,365. That is over 22 per 
cent., and though he may live to be a centenarian, 
uae agreed-upon amount will be forthcoming every 
He eee instead of, say, £1 a week. The one 
a me securing comforts, attention, and other 
Soe to a happy old age ; the smaller income 
only +, cutedged” security income—providing 

y the bare necessaries of life. 


CAFITAL £1,031—IncomE £104. 


ra ady aged 65 purchased an Annuity of £2 per 


Wwe 
fore at a cost of £1,031 18s. 6d.—just over 10 per 


ber annum. 


Ew Her income is secure for life. 


longer troubles about the state of the 
*> the honesty of her advisers, or the 
of her income vanishing like a puff of 
an It is absolutely safe, and she is happy in 
Owledge. Invested in trust stock, her 
Would bring in less than £1 per week. 
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WAR-TIME INVESTMENTS. 


How to, Increase Income to Provide for War-Taxes and Higher Cost of Living. 


mention “The Review of 
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Jowr-Lire, ANNerrms, 


Here is an example of a Joint-survivorship 
Annuity, another popular arrangement in which 
the Sun Life of Canada gives the best terms obtain- - 
able. A Colonel and his wife, aged 58 and 57 
respectively, invested £6,000 and secured an 
Annuity of just over £400 payable to the Colonel 
as long as he lives, and continued to his wife — 
should she survive him—for as long as she lives. 
The benefit of such an arrangement will be appa- 
rent without any further explanation. 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES, 


By paying so much per year for an agreed-upon 
period a young man or woman can make sure 
provision for the future, and the income will be 
far greater than any likely to accrue from invest- 
ments of savings. A man of 26, by depositing 
£13 2s, yearly, makes certain of an income of £100 
per annum for life, commencing at age 60. 


For WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


This is a form of Annuity which enables a man 
to provide a sure income of fixed amount for his 
wife, however long she survives him. It can also 
be extended to include his children should they 
be bereft of both father and-mother. Upon the — 
death of the mother, the same Annuity would be 
paid to the children’s guardian until they reach 
the age of 21. 

This form permits of wide application. For 
instance, a man can provide for the Annuity to — 
commence at a certain age in his own life, and so 
himself enjoy financial benefits from his payments. — 
This does not allow for quite such a substantial — 
Annuity to be paid his wife and children, but 
nevertheless it should be carefully considered. 

The point we wish particularly to emphasise is _ 
that this arrangement does mean income security _ 
for those dependent upon you. It cannot be 
lost by ill-advised transfer of investment or 
unlooked-for misfortune—it is absolutely secure 

r life. 7 
3 To give one example only of this form of Annuity 
By payment of £21 yearly a man of 25 (wife same- 
age) makes sure that upon his death—though 
that may happen immediately the first payment 
be made—£100 per annum will be paid his wife for 

s long as she lives. 
She Life of Canada has Government-super 
vised assets of over £12,800,000, income o: 
£3,000,000, and Surplus of £1,000,000. 

_ By writing to the Manager, J. 
Canada House, Norfolk Street, 


hea vata a WiC. 
information about the various forms o Ann nui- 
PE by the Sun Life of Canada can 

obtained. 3 : 


Your future depends on Yourself. 
BE A 


PRIVATE SECRETARY 


(not a 30/- a week man). 


The demand for trained men as 
Private Secretaries in Literary, Com- 
mercial, Political, and other circles 
was never greater than at the present 
time, and is constantly growing, The 
position of the Private Secretary is 
unique—short hours, congenial occu- 
pation, liberal salary, excellent pros- 
pects, permanent employment, and 
undoubted social status, A University 
Education is NOT necessary to secure 
these advantages. Anyone of average 
ability Ban ces pauallty in he 
weeks for a splendid position At 
A RAPID RISE TO SUCCESS. GET IT. 


Salaries up to £1,000 per annum. 
Appointments already secured in the service of the Duke of 
Grafton, Earl Strafford, Duchess of Sutherland, Sir F. Burdett, 
the ex-Lord Mayor of London, &c., &c. 


This same success may be your own, 
Mr. Cyril F. W. Andrews on completing our Correspondence 


Course was immediately appointed to a responsible position with 


the British Embassy at Bordeaux, j 
x Mr. C. H. Canning, on the completion of our Secretarial Course, 


secured a brilliant position, and now earns £700 per annum. 

Mr. H., V. Rickard, after a few wecks' study, was appointed 
Secretary to a Member of Parliament in London, and now, at the 
age of 24, earns £400 per annum. 

There is no finer opening for a young man or woman than our 

Secretarial Course which carries with it a guarantee of.a good position. 


Write to-day for our Free Handbook and 500 Testimonials, with full in- 
formation, showing How to Become a Private Secretary. 


Principal, HOLBORN HALL COLLEGE, 
451, Holborn Hall, London, W.C. 
"Phone 6111 Holborn. Established 30 Years. 


THE VALUE OF FIELD SPORTS. 
` Taar there is a necessary and intimate 
connection between sporting and martial 
enterprise has long been recognised. Never 
was this more clearly demonstrated than in 
the war in South Africa. The Boers, trained 
to the use of the rifle and the pursuit of large 
game, acquired powers of endurance fand 
mobility which proved them to be foemen 
worthy of British steel. Turning this grand 


a mountainous district in Roxburghshire as 
training ground for our troops, and the lesson 
learned in the Boer War has benefited us 
much in the present campaign with Germany. 
During a long period of peace military ardour 
is apt to become damped, and by indulging 
in field sports, stalking, shooting, fishing, 
i hunting, and. other athletic exercises, aie 
spirit of enterprise and determination is kept 
up. -To field sports we must look for a check 
to the “ physical degeneration ” on which so 
much has recently been written, and to 
develop that sturdy manliness for which the 
British people have long been distinguished 
- History tells us that wherever luxury had 
introduced effeminacy into the habits and 
pursuits of the youth of any country, the 
ruin of that country was at hand Tom 
Serepy, in The Badminton Magazine. 
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lesson to account, the Government acquired - 
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SCHOLARSHIP, 


in Free Lance 
Journalism 


Never before was the demand for new wri 
keen. Reputations have been maq Bete 
ina day; a crop of young writers, never hearaee e almos 
have acquired fame and fortune because they i befor, ' 
to write, how to write it, and where to sell it ah na f 
The war will be the dominant interest for ie ie 
years, and the public wants to know all about fa i 
wants to read the little human incidents, the little side lane | 
a the comedies as well ai 
tragedies of this terrific ¢ oh 
You don’t need to be es i 
correspondent to writewar cone i 
But you do need to be frail i 
to observe and to make articles Í 
and stories out of your ow | 
p 
Í 
| 
` 


personal experiences and poin 
of view. f 
War-writers who never leave | 
their studies are very well paid | 
for their “' copy.” 

They don’t pretend to be wa 4 
correspondents, or to deal with f 
military matters, but their culti 
vated knack of writing interest- 
ingly enables them to depict the 
effect of war; to expound and clarify the news; to guide 
public opinion, to stem panic, or calm and console bereaved 
ones. 

War is the mighty stimulus. Old organisations are shaken Up; 
dull, tiresome writers give place to new-comers, and itis in this } ; 
general shake-up and readjustment that occur splendid oppor 
tunities „Readers don't care whether you come from Oxford ot 
Girton—whether you use split infinitives or bay-rum; but they 
care very much that you have something to say and say 
interestingly. ; 

The men and women who matter in this new writing-for-lte 
people business are just ordinary folk, with common sens 
initiative and training. ahi 
You can live how and where you like so long as you are with 
postal reach of London. Wearing patent leather boots or gett, 
introductions to editors won’t help you, but learning at home d 
your spare time every trick of the trade, all the little dode’ u 
the expensive writers, will enable you to earn your share 0! ‘i 
fame and fortune that is now so lavishly awarded to thos? ‘ce 
can write ‘plain, easy reading,” a heart-throb story, oF OF 
article ‘with a punch in it.” 


HOME-STUDY SCHOLARSHIPS 
sino js 008 
The P.C.C. Course of Journalism and Short Story writing kD 
available to those who show sufficient aptitude for me m 
make it worth while to train them at nomma eae by 
Training is by correspondénce, and personally congu! ; 
London Author-Journalist of International repute ential w 
His personal letters of criticism and advice are cor tion be ie 
exactly suited to your aims and needs. The Instruos until! 
just where any previous training left off, and contine 
-are too busy writing for the Press to need further he Pui 
Scholarship winners obtain the full Course of Poe sea 
half fees. (The remainder payable when the studeo 
£20.) You do not merely earn back very muci m 
cost of Tuition and, incidentally, receive traini 
acquire practical knowledge worth from 7s. 6d. 
in a most interesting and distinguished profession: 


sy! 


| 
| 
i 


It costs nothing to enter; you risk but three a 
postage. You commit yourself to nothing, a1 = 


excellent chance of success. 
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“ HOLLY-BUSH,” HAYLING ISLAND 
The late Mr. W. T. Stead’s Seaside Cottage 


ng-for-the 
100 Sens 


ee en 


The above charming Residential Cottage, at the Seaside, is to be Let, 
with immediate possession. It contains Seven Bedrooms, Two Sitting 
Rooms, Bathroom, good Kitchen, Scullery, and the usual accom- 
modation for servants. z 


JIPS. 

ting is $ à s 

be v9 There is a capital garden, with greenhouse, and a garage. 

ucte bi I . fi 7 a 1 k 
-dt is situated within five minutes’ walk of the sea, which it overlooks. 
be 


There is good bathing and boating to be obtained. 


Further particulars may be obtained from The Manager, 
“ Review of Reviews” Office, Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


“The Review of Reviews. 
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WANTED: A PUBLISHER. 
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EVERY MA 


C iy x { O £ JG arously SUFFERING from NERVOUS and PHYS 
; to be generously weleomed and gener y Sec nia Pamphilo: explain ICAL DEBILITY N 
supported. i irst performances are al and Oruenio Deraneen sot eae Varicocele may be suco etvong k 
š 4 z IR y hj =f c treated without stomach medication. Th i Sf ul} nd 
a. very well, but they lead to nothing if not atone willatiecta perfaotand permenon rene, is easy iy fee 
I followed by other performances, At our sealed envelope post free for 2 stamps, R. R, NORTON, aliin ? o 
= oa . , Chancery Lane, London, ver ars’ . Q e 
a- musical festivals, works by marked men al J years’ continuous siege ; A 
l i ‘de ins r ave 
i should only be included; instead, we have i 
v > nos 
works by fiddlers, works by organists, works TA USEFUL SERVICE. the 
by aliens, and nearly all such works affect- aaa Sap ad to an advertisement in min 
j ing the progress here not one jot. A clear AO ee he, an Rar Dn which it wil] othe 
: ` ` ; 2S that arrangements have 
} waste of time, and I am very sad to have to te oat Pr S have been made to over 
i palate abe > Me fEneuheemfour works) once supply books by post to readers at home and y 
14 OS Me UV S aca QUI y es i M abroad. This service will no doubt þe widely labo 
E a Cry ten ycars, as in the ae of } Y utilised by those who are living in out-of-the-way proc 
a Wallace’s poem for orchestra, W allace, places abroad, as well as by others at home, Hit facti 
ia recently performed at the Philharmonic Society sometimes find it difficult to procure exactly wree 
i after?many years’ undeserved neglect. In what ‘they require. Readers’ requirements will opp! 
i É a very few words, I could say what the cure be promptly attended to, and correspondence cour 
$ would be for all this, but it is nice to get all relating to the project will be weleomed. whic 
this trouble off my chest first! We really SSS SS has: 
e I AOD IONLI STIT u 
mes, of cae a p e l- a CE RER, HANDY BOOKS. f Ta 
lot P AS ne : il EN oa cremen ee The Railway Year Book for 1915 contains W day: 
lot of our evils. Not one pu plisher exists several new sections of interest and value while $7 ee 
in England for good music. The richest our country is engaged in war operations. AS 
country in the world! Will, any music Concisely stated are the essential facts concerning ae 
— lover in Britain put down £5,000 to publish the taking over of most of the railways of Great ee 
and perform, twenty first-class works b Britain by the Government. A list of ambulance ien 
E ree g oy y: DY : : x FOT 
= British composers, in the hope ofa slow return trains will prove of interest. ‘The latest available hike 
= of his money ?—Josern HOLBROOKE in The statistics as to the numbers of railway. men The 
English Review. ; now with the Colours are given. In the “ Who's 
Who” section a large number of biographies 
p of railway officials are included. The volume js 
a AN Amalgamation has taken place between published at 2s. 6d. net by the Railway Publishing 
ane Mone Man pod The Young Woman, and Company, 80 Fetter Lane, E.C. 3 Tı 
ith the May issue t itle is T. 7 j AG ccs i : 
Pa E aay Ener a E A an The Investors’ Four-Shilling Year Book for rae 
Walter Wynn an Bee SOMES ON Gute ECV: 1915 provides a handy record of the position of Ist, 
4 ynn, and filled from cover to cover tl rinena] RRR : z Jertakings ‘and 
with well-written articles ; A A he principal corporate bodies or undertašiis 
a es of-a stimulating, whose iti : ‘ed in the United King 4 Tead 
breezy, and thought-provoki Rebs. 5 se securities are quoted in the iD Can: 
Reson tas ight-provoking character, the 1 The i $ % 5 i od in a form ana 
magazine in its new form bids fair to widen it TA ODDA tiOn 1s. prod cee é, side, 
influence and extend its circulation among t} : Wiad meados, NOW CV EL CRC ay inaa earn 
5 a o ce 4 e i . n. hs 
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N WORKERS FOR 
BELGIAT USTRALIA. é 


flux of skilled Belgian iron-workers 


AN in " : 5 
e followed by the founding of an 
mig No other manufacturing 


Liége. l 
@ of greater importance to the 
y of the Commonwealth than 
associated with the working of iron, 
ad the useful metals. In respect of 
mineral wealth Australia stands second to no 
other country in the world. Hitherto, how- 
ever, she has been obliged, for want of suitable 
Jabour, to send the great bulk of her mineral 
products abroad for treatment and manu- 
facture. Skilled Belgian workmen might 
wreak economic vengeance on their late 
oppressors by manufacturing in their adopted 
country the £2,000,000 worth of metal goods 
which the Commonwealth for some time past 
has imported annually from Germany. That 
country would thus suffer the same punish- 
ment for its misdeeds as Spain suffered in the 
days of Alva for the persecution of the 
Flemish weavers, and France later for the 
expulsion of thousands of Huguenot workmen 
alter the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Nemesis rules in the industrial as in the moral 
world.—F. A. W. Gısgorxe (Tasmania); in 
The Empire Review. 
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FREE LESSONS 


in French, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, English, and Logic. e 


Remarkable Success of New 
Educational System. 


DE YEARS AGO the Rev. J. O. WILCOX, M.-A, (Camb,), 
conga ties a nee system of home-teaching by which the 5 
omplexities of the j i hods Cog 

away for good and all. e E T 


: Poe a rae Į Se ieee that this discovery would go far to 
e nise -he art of teaching; and to-day th i 

s e y i 1 preaicuo 

been more than justified. E diag Peer 


The final test of any system of teaching is 
the effect it produces on the minds of those 
who learn by it. 


: Judged by that criterion the School of Simplified Study has 
accomplished „all that its most enthusiastic supporters ever 
claimed for it, 


“It is the most wonderful system I have ever 
seen" —“I am very interested, and indeed 
fascinated "—"As regards the pronunciation 
nothing could be more clearly stated"—‘The 
work (French) is most. interesting, and it is a” 
delightfully easy way of learning "—“I am 
delighted with these Hebrew lessons" —“ I 
thoroughly enjoy my Greek" —‘‘I am glad to tell 
you of the good progress | am making (in 
Latin)" —“I look forward each week to my next 
batch of lessons (Logic).” . 


Such are the impressions made upon the minds of those whose 
verdict is final—the students themselves. The passages quoted 
are taken from actual letters, the originals of which are on view 
at our London Headquarters.» And is there the slightest reason ia 
to doubt that yur experience will be the same if you decide to 
enrol as a student of the $,S.S. ? 


` How to get the FREE Lessons. 


Recognising that many earnest students are to-day finding their 
normal expenses increased in many directions by the War, the 
Governors of the School of Simplified Study have decided upon a a 
large distribution of Free Lesson Papers, which will enable all 
desirous of learning to begin their studies free of cost. š 


There will be free lessons in FRENCH—a language which the 
Great War is making every day móre indispensable both to ihe 7 
business man and to the student; in HEBREW —the Sacred = 
Tongue - whose rhythmic beauties no translation can ever oy 
adequately convey—in New Testament GREEK, LATIN, and 
ENGLISH, the three forms of speech which are built into the 
very foundations of our civilisation; in LOGIC—the science 
which co-ordinates all sciences. Four Lessons in any one of 
these you can have free for the asking. Choose which you will 
have and write for the Free Lessons to-day. A 


Cut this out and post it. 


e School of Simplified Study. Lid., 
mbers, 19-21, Ludgate Hill, London, F.C 


To the Secretary, Th 
17 St. Paul’s Chai 
Sir. 


Please send me full particulars of your *....... me eee 
Course, together with the first four lessons, free of all charge. 
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HERE’S HEALTH FOR YOy 


A HOME CURE BY NATURE’S REMEDY. 


1t waste your time in trying to cure a chronic ailment by doping your 
Bi tne: and poisons. Such complaints as Te debility, lack of yj Our 
i e ia, sciatica, and stomach, kidney, liver, a dblaqa” 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatic X s ï ladie 
troubles are due to a weakened condition of the o and vital organs, y 
body needs new strength and vitality, and that is p you must have befo 
can get well. Taking drugs into the stomach won t help you. You kn 
you've tried them. They really leave you in a worse sate than ever, 
Electricity, properly applied, will restore the abe ae me activity of ah 
weak, sluggish organ of your body. Apply the R = for one hour daily, 
It is the only successful body appliance made, anc the on y ee that Infuses the 
current into the system in the right volume to effect a cure. U nder its powerful 
influence your pains and aches will vanish like mists before the morning sun, 
The blood courses through your veins with renewed vigour, T he glow of health 
returns to your cheeks and you feel the thrill of new life that comes with 
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System 
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Send now. 


HOW TO ECONOMISE. 

Nowapays, when economy is no longer a virtue 
but a hard necessity, it behoves us to take care 
that every penny is spent to the best advantage. 
That is the essence of true economy. Many find 
themselves under the necessity of having their 
furniture re-upholstered or even of buying new 
furniture. Before coming to a decision it would 
be well to see samples of Rexine, a charming 
material for the upholstering of furniture, 
Everyone. who has seen a leather-covered suite 
can immediately picture a Rexine-covered suite, 
for it isin every way an exact imitation of leather, 
and indeed cannot be distinguished from it. 
Here the likeness to leather ends, for in every 
other way it is superior. It wears better, is 
stain and grease proof, does not crack or peel or 
scratch, and if it becomes soiled can be made like 


new by simply washing: with soap and water.. 


And despite this Superiority Rexine costs only 
one-quarter the price of leather. It brings the 
dignified charm of a leather-covered Suite within 
the reach of every pocket. 
house cannot show you samples, a postcard (men- 
tioning THE REVIEW or Reviews) should be sent 
to the Manufacturers, The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Rexine Works, Hyde, 
Manchester. 
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entirety. The sensation is pleasant, exhilarating. Everyone who uses the Ajax’ 
Battery recommends it because it is an honest remedy and does grand work, 


FREE TO YOU 


Our 80 page book about electric treatment is written in plain languag. andnicely 
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Bei Entitli " Review of Reviews.’ May,1915. - ; : 

ipe 4 the E ng the Reader to ONE FREE Fine-Art Plate of “ The Home of the Deer,” from the Original Painting by G. Willoughby, - 
onduete ngraved surface measuring 16 by 11 inches, on Plate Paper 22 by 16 inches. 


To R. R. COLBAN-EWART, Director, THE BRITISH ART ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
nen copy i Si 251 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 4 

tf f G Wii case forward me the picture of “THE HOME OF THE DEER,” from the Original Painting by 
oe nemina{oushby, together with your ILLUSTRATED LIST OF ART PRODUCTIONS. Enclosed is the 
j reque K. NO CHES of 1/- by Postal Order to cover registration and cost of case, packing, and carriage to my address, 
ne OM ARGE BEING MADE FOR THE PICTURE ITSELF. 
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FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEAR 


THE 


Review of Rev 


has been a monthly visitor, 
a welcome friend, to thousands 
of Britons at home and overseas. 


If you have a friend with the Expeditionary Force, in the Garrisons at Homey 
Abroad, in the Navy in the North Sea, around the Coast, or ona Ẹ oreign Station, ; 
it is safe to say no magazine would be more welcome ; for in addition to givinga! 
summary of the most important articles in the leading magazines, it furnishes th! 
world’s thoughts of the great conflict now raging. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS i 
is indeed regarded by thousands in all quarters of the Globe as a magazine that /f 
keeps them in touch with the most important things going on in the world, andi! 
looked forward to with just as much interest as a “ letter from home.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (Sixpence, monthly) can be ordered from Bookstalls, Booksellers « 
Newsagents, or it can be sent by post (8/6 for one year) from the office. Subscriptions can commence # 
any time ; they can be transferred from one person to another, or the address can be changed at any time nee 


For the convenience of those who desire to order from Newsagents, subscribe from the office, or have a copf 
sent to friends, Order Forms are appended. 


ORDER FORMS FOR THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 
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To the Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, e ` f E 
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Please send the Review of Reviews for fut | 


Please supply the Review of Review? 


Twelve Months, beginning With ne number |, 


Twelve Months, beginning with... 
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or 10.75 Francs, or 8.50 men anada ; or 8/6 elsewhere ain a 
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I close this character sketch 
by paying a personal tribute 
of affection and gratitude to 
one who, although he has 
ever been a fighter, has 
nevertheless never allowed 
the vehemence of contro- 
versy to embitter the sweet- 
ness of his soul, and who, 
in the midst of the stormy 
controversies in the heart of 
which he sometimes seems 
7 FEE to live and move and have 
his being, has preserved the 
gentle lovingkindness of a child. Apart from the 
opposition excited by his political activity and the 
suspicions which are aroused by his theological 
liberality, I doubt whether he has an enemy in the 
world. Such men as Dr. Clifford are indeed of the 
salt of the earth. He has never failed, he has never 
feared, he has never deserted the good cause, nor has 
his place ever been vacant in times of danger. He isa 
man of faith, a man of hope, and a man of boundless 
charity, and yet for all that he is the doughtiest fighter 
and the most impassioned platform orator to be found 
in England at this moment. 


From a Character Sketch of Dr. Clifford, 
in the “ Review of Reviews” for October, 1902. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, June lst, 1915. 

The past month has been 

The Enemy’s the most momentous 
Ally. through which this 
country has passed since 

the beginning of the war, and though it 
has resulted in a truer realisation of the 
meaning and seriousness of the situation 
and of the absolute necessity of combined 
national effort in order that we may 
exert the nation’s 
power to the fullest 


extent, yet it has also SA the very outset of the 

c % U AMi var the Northcliffe 
produced some results = / fa (roent y h r - 
which no Briton can | D byte ua gunn organs started a de- 


look upon without EMA 
shame and fear tor 


dom of the Press is 
one of the glories of 
Great Britain, and 
the Fourth Estate has 
maintained and in- 
creased its influence 
and position simply 
because it has as a 
whole never allowed freedom to descend 
to licence. Before the war in certain 
Sections of the Press this feeling had | 
distinctly weakened, and its respon- 
sibility and its high calling were ignored 
When it clashed with the furtherance of 
purely ‘personal ends. When the war 
broke out this policy, temporarily forced 
into the background, was not abandoned, 
and has gradually come to the forefront 
and culminated-in the dastardly attack 
on Lord Kitehener. Luckily the un- 
Patriotic Press over-reached itself, but 


The Path of Honour. 


- serupulousness of the } orthe 


it must by. no means be supposed that this 
failure will prevent the Northcliffe gramo- 
phone Press from carrying out exactly the 
same tactics in other directions unless 
strong action is taken to punish the 
offenders for their crime. For their 
action is nothing more or less than an 
encouragement to the enemy, and must 
act as a deterrent to recruiting. It is 
in this last matter that we must seck 

: for the explanation 
of such conduct. At 


mand for Conscrip- 
tion, and ever since 
they have used every 
opportunity, legiti- 
mate or otherwise, 
to urge it as the only 
possible solution ; 
every suggestion that 
the voluntary prin- 
ciple was not produc- 

` ing sufficient results- 
has been made the most of; every hint 
let fall by public speakers, responsible 
and otherwise, in favour of Conscription 
has been boomed to the skies ; and though . 
the magnificent response to the demand — 
for men has nullified these tactics to a larg 
‘extent, yet they have shown clearly the 
nothing matters except the adoption of C 
scription. Other newspapers and me 
advocated thesame thing, butt 
have been quite legitimate, 
‘peen characterised by the 


Al PANN 
[Pall Mall Gazette. 
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This campaign has been 
Conscription? assisted by the lack of 
5 ; No! precise figures with regard 
‘ to the number of recruits 

and the number. of men still available. 
Some form of compulsion may eventually 
be necessary, but the numbers to be 
obtained by the present methods are by 
no means exhausted, and when the evils 
attendant on Conscription, both now and 
after the war is over, are considered it 
will at once be seen that they are in no 
way counterbalanced by the extra men 
which could be raised by that method. 
E This is a fight against Prussian militarism, 
and no better justification of that mili- 
tarism could be found than if we were to 
set up a similar system in this country. 
Conscription spells the complete over- 
throw of our free democracy, which is our 
hard-earned and most cherished heritage 
attested by the voluntary enlistment of 
three million men, and to adopt. such a 
system as the legacy of the war would be 
the highest complintent we could pay to 
_ Prussian methods, and would constitute 
a fatal blow to liberty not only in this 
country but throughout the world. But 
there is no need for it. The great majority 
of the remaining available manhood in 
this country is anxious and willing to 
enlist, especially since the stupendous 
_ Nature of the Allies’ task is more and more 
fully realised. If any hold back it. is 
simply because they cannot decide whether 
_ or not they are helping the ‘country more 
___by staying at their work or by entering 
as the Army, and that is a question in which 
: they are convinced the Government will 
_ give the direction when found necessary. 
: The authorities should know what trades 
_ are essential to the country in order to 
maintain our economic position, which is 
: admittedly “an overwhelming factor in 
securing the final success of the Allies. 
Let the Government take a census of the 
men still available—a proceeding by no 
means complicated if full use of the civil 
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The Sea Gets Rough. 


Tur Government: “ And we thought we 

knew this water so well.” ; 

q sen 
administration is made, a source of 
assistance which has been almost entirely 
neglected up to now—and then a definite 
declaravion will be met by a willing 1 
Sponse. This action would immediately 
release numbers of men anxious to joii: 


; : inst 
In any case, so strong is the feeling agains; 


lee > 10 
Conscription that very many men w] 


have not joined as yet would do s0 ® 


whatever cost to themselves and the 
dependents and employees rather t E 
become conseripts. The nation ee 
have the question put clearly r 
é F a Facide 5 
it, and be given a Space to decid if this 


is done we are convinced that the re 
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= þe such that there will be no need to 
, will aE to any measure of compulsion. 
De Epton is entirely foreign to the 
bls of the British nation as a whole. 
it spells for democracy the downfall 
of every hope of progress, for once insti- 
tuted it can only be thrown off with the 
greatest diffculty, and British democracy 
will have none of it unless it is rushed 
into it without a chance of reply. This 
is not to say that a form of National 
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Liberal Government has ceased to exist, 
and a Coalition has taken its place. The 
change came suddenly, and outwardly 
without any great compelling reason. 
Minor causes there were, but not such as 
could not haye been overcome by strong 
measures on the part of the Government. 
Certainly there are few advantages to be 
achieved by a Coalition, which is alien to 
British polities, and the disadvantages are 
many—principally the lack of the best 


(Central News. 


British Soldiers equipped against German Poison-Gas. 
5 cy 


Our men with respirators and goggles. 


Service Ww. 
put if an 
S at the m 


ill not þe ultimately desirable, 
y so-called system is instituted 
Sin the % eo would be Conseription 
pretence eaten: sense without any 
Salgmard, civil control which is the only 
-Unashar against militarism, naked and 
med, from which Heaven save us ! 
Government ^S far. as this country 
Is concerned, the poli- 
tical happenings at 
home have tended to 
the events of the war. The 


Coalition, 


) Over Shadow? 
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material for an alternative Government, 
together with the elimination of any con- 
sidered criticism. The Coalition must 
justify itself by results, for it at least 
should secure a greater unity of purpose 
and a more thorough mobilisation of the 
country’s resources in prosecuting the 
war to a finish. We hope and believe it 
will succeed, and there is only one course 
for the country to pursue, and that is to 
give the Government whole-hearted sup- 
port. It is the result of our detachment 
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from the war that after the first national 
outburst in August, owing to the slight 
dislocation of trade and commerce, the 


nation soon returned to its normal 


condition, and political faction and rivalry 
sprang up again. The Coalition’ should 
end this, and it will be helped by the 
various occurrences which have brought 
the meaning of the German menace more 


clearly home to this country. The late 


Government is partly to blame for its 
own downfall. It failed to make full 
use of its powers and opportunities. The 
nation was prepared to accept strong 
measures, but they were not forth- 
coming. The most lamentable failure 
was on the drink question. It might easily 
have been made an exhibition of truly 
national endeavour if the King’s example 
had been followed up strongly and imme- 
diately, and the country would have 
supported the movement. Instead, 
lamentable weakness and vacillation 
were shown, and the usual com- 
promise implied a political fiasco. which 


_should have been avoided at all costs. 


The opportunity has passed never to 
return, The country wants strong and 
decisive measures, and wants them at 
once, and, in so far as the Coalition pro- 
vides them, it will sueceed. The immediate 
business is the organising of the supplies 
of munitions and of men, a heavy burden 
the overworked War Office has attempted 
to shoulder without full civil co-operation. 
This neglect must be remedied without 
delay. 

As to the new Cabinet, 


The Lords Griticism can lead to no. 


th 
sorte FA good. We deplore the 


loss of Lord Haldane, 
who deserves so well of his country and 


has encountered such slanderous attacks. 


It is a pity Mr. Redmond could not see 


„his way to join the Coalition, and his 


absence makes Sir Edward Carson’s in- 
clusion all the more remarkable. Natu- 


7 


`~ 
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rally Lord Kitchener remains, the 
attack having only increased his presti 
he may or may not have heen ana i f 
sible for the lack of high explosive g a rA 
but he is the only man for the War Of si f 
as the nation has clearly shown ij 
whatever mistakes he may have A 
are as nothing to the wonders he has i 
worked, and which he alone o 
have performed. Where, however, there ; 
will be a feeling of insecurity is at E 
Admiralty. Mr. Churchill has left, end] 
no one but appreciates the magnificent 
work he has done in that department, and } 
at the same time we lose Lord Fisher | 
as well; this is indeed a disaster. He has 
even more right at the Admiralty tha | [Bea 
Lord Kitchener at the War Office; he # 1k 
is a man of absolute genius, such as ah 7 
have not had in the Navy since Nelson. i 
He towers head and shoulders abovebis | 
colleagues. The Navy of to-day is his E 
creation, and he knows better how wk 
handle it than anyone else, and he is the i 
only man who should be in charge of the | 
“conning tower of the Empire.” We | 
have other distinguished and capable | 
men in the Navy, but they lack Lord | | 
Fisher’s elemental genius, and this is not aes 
the time when we can afford to dispels yr OCs 
with one of our greatest men. : [ be s n 
“Tt is probable that ti | 
' past month will be look |i i 
upon as the turning- pom) 
of the war. There hes 


been a culmination of German barba t 
w 


Prog H 


Enter Italy. 


arena. Her action has been 
for some time, and was no doubt aem 
by the skilful manœuvres Ë | jas} - 
Giolitti. Himself a neutralist, he 

commanding majority in the Italian 8 
liament, which he manage Be i 
means, unscrupulous and otherw is 


o 
keep true to him in spite of the 8 
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feeling in favour of intervention. Signor 
Salandra was thus handicapped from 
carrying out his policy, and when the 
agitation, headed by D'Annunzio, for 
intervention reached such great pro- 
portions, he took the drastic measure of 
resigning. It was a magnificent political 
move. Giolitti would not form a Ministry, 
and his hold over his followers was imme- 
diately destroyed. Salandra resumed 
office, and when the Italian Parliament 
met on May 20th intervention was voted 
by enormous major- 
ities, and a few days 
after Italy declared 
war on Austria. 
Already, on May 4th, 
repudiated 
the ‘Triple Alliance 
on-the ground that 
Austria had broken 
the. treaty by her 
action against Serbia. .. 
What line of daction 
Italy will take is not 
yet revealed. Proba- 
bly she will not take 
the offensive into the 
Trentino, as the 
country is very diffi- 
cult. More likely she 
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with the Entente Powers as a ae 


settlement after the war, ‘and we Å e E 

that this will avoid friction in the uty of a 
tition of the Dalmatian ce Pat} will no 

j ‘he a a coast, Unto 3 ] 
tunately voices have already been raise joe 

. . . k A Se 

in this country in favour of giving Serbia! > jons 
7 > © region: 
practically. the whole of Dalmatia anil ‘fe a 
A. * . ’ 1 f © 
this has caused uneasiness in Italy, which ario 
Austri 


claims. the district on historical, politie will ari 
and national lines, for, without wishin i . 
deprive Serbia of ample outlet to the se, j 
she has always considered Dalmatia as ha j 
true frontier. Thil 
debatable’ land 4) 
historically Italian 
the question of divi.) 
sion | on __ national 
lines is practically ! 
unsolvable, since the 
Italians and: Slavs 
have | intermarried, 
' and there are number | 
of people of mixel 
nationality whl 
proclaim themselvei | 
Italian or Slav) 
according W 
circumstances! - 
Whatever becomes) 
of the country there ws 
will always be the 


will give assistance in : two races _ side i 
Gallipoli, and „also in ee Itali ; (Turia, side, one ruling ti 
eR Sa T tN i a talian Neutrality. de, one mg ah Photo 
s í ii yhen the 20th of May arrives. other; aiz Aii 
Dalmatian coast. In l Italians maintill 
any case, she will force‘the detachment from the point of view of progr, k 
of many Austrian and German troops and liberty, the Slavs (Croats. ea E Th 
Serbs), in that district l ES. 
likely to secure better 3 
under Italian rule than the by m 
would receive from the Croats 7 Dounc 
ma ! ‘ Serbs. Italy does not want the gt} The } 
_ assistance she can give, and also be- Dalmatian coast, but is determiné yt Auber 
_ cause it was felt that a` nation which to. give up all to Serbia. There See North 
_ has made such great sacrifices for liberty have to be Come give and take, me f ‘ive a 
~ could not stand aloof in such a struggle. — Serbia will probably owe the ar AA of the 
_ Staly has come to an understanding ment of any future invasio? on em 
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ried, | 
mbes | 
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Austria to Italy’s intervention, she 
‘a1 no doubt modify her claims in the 
jll 3 The Dalmatian question 1s typical 
difficulty of settling 
nationality on national 
are other parts of. the 
where the same troubles 


the extreme 
regions of mixed 
lincs, and there 
Austrian Empire 
will arise. 


Photo by) 
(Underwood and Underwood. 


Signor S. E. Salandra, 


Prime Minister of Italy. 
The Pichi: The actual fighting on 
aa ead We the West has been very 
est, yuk to the Allied 
Wee a forces. The French have, 
ious pee fighting, made a pro- 
he Brite ance in the direction of Lens. 
ubers rid n, after failure to take the 
North of Lew: have made good progress 
sive at Ypr assée, while the German offen- 
{pres has been stopped, in spite 
eous use of poison gas, and the 


nem: é 
y driven back some distance. The 


kd 
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need for high explosive shells is now the 
chief obstacle to further advance, but these 
should soon be forthcoming, and even with- 
out a complete supply an advance is 
inevitable. On the Eastern front the 
Russianshave been thrust back along way 
by a violent German offensive towards Prze- 
mysl ; and, though it has been held up at 


Photo by} {Underwood and Underwood, 


Baron Sidney Sonnino, 
Italian Foreign Minister. 
the River San, nevertheless Russia had to 
withdraw her troops from the Carpathian 
passes. This constitutes a very severe 
check to the Russian progress, although 
Germany has secured no decisive success. 
The Germans have also advanced towards 
Riga in the north, but are being pushed 
back, while in Bukowina the Russians 
have made considerable progress. As 
usual, the German success is due to her 
superior organisation and the Russian. 
shortage of equipment and munitions, 
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which prevents her from developing her 
offensive. 


At the Dardanelles pro- 


Fine Work gress is steady if slow; 
De tenelles the landing of the forces 


was a wonderful perfor- 
mance, in which the Australians and the 
New Zealanders: especially distinguished 
themselves. The casualties have been 
heavy, and are bound to continue so, and 
it will be some time before the Narrows 


Russian 


n, ool 
n ‘one Ww PU A 
f 4pm 


i States has been good, and Bulgaria, 
ally- seems to be nearer a decision 
ce is TENN undecided, 
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The shaded line shows the front at 
the beginning of May, before the 
great Austro-German offensive move- 
ment in Western Galicia, and the 
counter-attack from the retire northward 
Dniester towards the Pruth in the if 


Last Month's Fighting Front in Poland and Galicia. 


Reproduced by courtesy of “The Daily News. w 


- are iced. The effect on ‘the Balkan 


_ piracy. 


: t Bue ‘Mites but in other y w 


General Botha’s fees Botha continy. e. 
Victory us victorious Career, h 

n South Africa, P ted Windhoek, 4, 
capital of German Sait 


West Africa, and has formally any 
the colony. What has happened ioe 
German forees is not Stated; them. ia 
must be between 8,000 and 10 ,000 a N 
at large at the very lowest estin 

They may carry on a species of gueril i 
warfare, but are not likely to have much! 

success against the 
South Africa 
troops. More 

probably they wili 


to Portuguese East 
Africa, and then 
attempt to ct 


extreme east. 


across Rhodesia! 
into. German East 
Africa. This: wil 


be a hazardous un: 
dertaking, and w 
may be’ quite sure 
that General Botha 
will. take all met 
sures to ‘prevent it 


accomplishment. | 
There Bow 


neutral, E 
United States j 
not remain so for long. ‘She has 
deeply -stirred .by the outrages ° 
citizens which culminated in the sink 
“of the Lusitania. She has addr” 
a firm note to Germany dema : 
abandonment of the metho 

The reply has 208 n 
received, but if it is unfavourab 
difficult to see how America can 


so she cannot give any milits 
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Australians and New Zealanders landing at Gaba-Tepe. 
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much. She can organise her munition 
factories to give a maximum output, and 
she can assist financially by loans, and 
also she can absolutely cut off all supplies 
to Germany. In this way she would be 
of more use in bringing about the desired 
i end than by raising and training a large 
army for use in Kurope—a policy which is 
altogether against her oldest traditions. 
Whether she would be content with such 
a passive réle remains to be seen. Her 
participation would have a great moral 
effect, which might 
even ‘react on Ger- 
man opinion if out- 
side action can pro-, 
duce any change in 
that nation’s desire 
for “ world-power. or 
downfall.” 
The . Isthere 
Unforgivablea n y 
Crime. depth 
of frightfulness and 
infamy to which 
Germany will iot’ 
S descend in order to 
z further her ends ? 
ae The world has been 
ts aghast at the hap- 
penings of the last 
_ month. The use of 
poisonous gases and 
the sinking of the 
Lusitania have 
` brought home to this A 
country the nature of the forces we 
are combating in the struggle against 
l Germany, and what are the “ ideals” 
~ that We are trying to overthrow. 
x ae i of the Lusitania, though in 
= itselt not a much more frightful deed than 


De Telegraaf.) 


the innocents’ 


2 tude of the crime impressed the imagina- 
_ - tion, and this act may prove the most 
~ disastrous of the deeds of frightfulness 
_ that Germany has committed. At a 
_ stroke it finally alienated the sympathy of 


Ar 4 ed eae ee 
or à £ x K pe 


Domain 
ae 


= , many which had preceded, yet the magni- 
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the world from her, and prohab] 
last touch to Italian sentimen 
made this country absolutely 
in its determination to carry- t 
war to the bitter end. Unfortunat 
the same time it gave rise to actions 


Y gave th 3 
t While it 
1mplacahj, 
hrough the 


ely at 
which 


are a disgrace to Great Britain T 

k y = m) yp P C 
attacks on German and alleged Germay 
shops, though the reason which prompteq 
them is understandable, yet were abso 
lutely inexcusable, and have besmirchej 
our 


fair name. The rioters were nol 
solely to blame: that | 
rests also on the} 
section of the Pres | 
which openly urged | 
them on, and on the} 
authorities, who did & 
not at once disco & 
age the. outbreak by f 
severe penalties. The | 
conduct of the British | 
people up to that) 
time has been a sub: |” 
ject of pride, when? 
it is compared with | 
the disgusting lack | 
of self-control which | 
characterised tht | 
South African War | 
The simul y 


of the Bryce repot A 


2 i (Amsterdam. ties 
on German. atroci? 


in Belgium added m 
further to the indignation. M i | 
1 i 


is usua 

t eaves 
there | 

esorting = 


been grossly exaggerated, as 
the case in war, but the Repo! 
loophole for such a belief. 

every probability of Germany * he ee 
other devices against humanity, 8 att! 
tion arises what course shall this Cal 
Nothing we do wil 


pursue ? : - pol 
Germany from her, evil way “ible 
the Kaiser personally resp?” . 


foe 
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That plan has worked successfully with 
i ] to Turkey, and we trust it will do 
po in connection with the Armenian 
2 2 Reprisals are abhorrent to 
tne British mind, and, of course, are out 
of the question in cases where no military 
benefit will be obtained by them; but 
as regards the use of poisonous gases 
ently we are to make use of them, 


appar 
a arly demonstrated that 


put it should be cle 
such use is 
absolutely es- 
sential to our 
hope of vic- 
tory, other- 
wise it will not 
compensate 
for the loss to 
the soul of 
Great Britain 


result from 


from our ideal. 
Such reprisals 
can only lead 
to’ further 
atrocities until 
war will be- 
come but a 
combat of 


aided by’ all 
the devilish 
inventions 
of misapplied 


Evening Sun] 


Science, 
Th What is ultimately to be 
Fi £ done to Germany to make ` 
inal Over- mee 
throw. her paythe penalty for her 


are . sins? Those responsible 
se € overthrown and cast for ever out 
Power. This can only be effectively 
ere Germans themselves, since 
10n vented-upon the ruling classes 

ae Allies would but strengthen their 
on their countrymen. If the Ger- 
Nation pronounces their punishment 
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their doom will bé sealed. The German 
people will only do this if they are con- 
vineed that their leaders have led them 
to ruin and disaster, and the only way to 
ensure this is to inflict utter and complete 
defeat on their armies in the field. This 
end is a long way off, but there must be 
no slackening until it is accomplished, 
whatever the cost, for there will be no 
hope of permanent peace until the Ger- 
man military 
ruling class is 
overthrown, 
and its power 
bro ken 
beyond the 
power of 
recall. 

The The 
Empire Gov- 
United. ern- 
ment did the 

only possible 
thing when 
they an- 
nounced that 
they would 
consult our 
self-governing 
Colonies when 
the peace 
terms are dis- 
cussed. Any 
other course 
would have 
been a be- 
trayal of the 
bonds of Empire. But they should 
have gone farther, and should have 
summoned the representatives of the 
Dominions at once and given them 
full knowledge of what we are doing and 
the lines of our future policy. Only in 
ay can the Dominions feel that 
they are truly one with us m this ore 
flict, and only thus can they get a ies 


<insieht into all the conditions which will 
D 


effect the conditions of peace- Until now | 


THE REVIEW 


they have never fully known the direction 
of Great Britain’s foreign policy, nor 
have they been consulted. In the future 
this must and will be changed, and our 
foreign policy will be directed by. the 
Empire, and not by Great Britain, and. 
therefore the sooner the Dominions receive 
full knowledge of the considerations that 
govern that foreign policy the better will 


fe 
> war js over. The Government has þe- 


E be RiT 


The 


tained. nd no bet way can be found of . 
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Eer s Food Problem. The size of the Cultivated Areas—and others. — 


me Senan oi all parties i in Great | 


utmost stre gth of the Empire will cer- ` 
y be needed before victory is ob- 


s Our resources can 


be employed than by having r 
tatives of the Colonies here in Londo 
in close personal touch with the Gove 3 
ment, when everything can be disc 
fully and explained. Such a meetin 
would be very popular in the Domina 
and would greatly increase the help wa 4 
is NOW being so generously given, as well 
as laying the foundations of a permanent 


presen. 


. Arablo Land .. 
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2.. Meadows a . 
» Pasturo Land . 
«a Forest Land .. ve 
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@) Open ea A 
. Garden Land. . 
. Vineyards 
. Waste Land, “Roads “and Streets, Ex- 
panses of Water . 
. Towns and Manufacturing Centres 


-een the 
unity and closer co- operation betw een t 


scattered members, of the Empire. tion 
A While people ae 


How all how best they cat a 
can Help. towards the successi! a i 
_ mination of the wat, 
wom 


4 


is one way in which every man, ` 
and child, whatever their ages 
_ abilities, can do to Hep. The ` 


or 


ros 
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costing an incredible amoun t, so large in this country there has been a tendency 
that the figures convey nothing to the to increased spending, ae ee rote 
average person, but the obligation must higher wages. Every penny beer of 
ie met somehow. Rich as the nation is, help the country to pay its debts ab aii 
it will find some difficulty in meeting the and subscribe successfull to th : a i 
debt, and it is essential to strengthen our mous loans: which must po ael in he 
reserves to the utmost extent. Therefore country. This is an irene oatiakle 5 
“at jg the duty of everyone to cut down service which can be rendet Sones E ; 
waste to nothing, and practise the most one, Rigid economy and Deen 
rigid economy sO as to increase the savings should be the universal sale 
savings which may be invested in Govern- words and the motto of every houses 
ment loans. Germany is doing so, but hold. on 
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3 ee Wheat and its Vital Importance to the Nation. — 
WHEAT-SELLING COUNTRIES, 


ra 7 THE WORLD'S WHEA 
-E R ZAT PRODUCERS. 
; Pee. For the season, 1913-14, the crops were;— The following figures refer to wheat and ee 
ees : ate U.S.A. Ds, LTRS OOS 
USA . <; .000, Argentine. ae 45,000,000 N 
AS te s.. 94,000,000 Ganie e no 
Lass zë ws 45,000,000 ussia 1% 
J e Frahce .., aad i a 000. India tre 8,500,000 >= 
au Italy oa 1000 Balkan States 6,500,000 
Canadas. iss v 26,000,000 Australasia = = 6.000,00 
E ERAT ve ae 24,000,000 : Other countries ~ =- _ 3.000.000 
i paenneen ee, 22,C00.000 ` ; - Pee 
W Germany... ee 21,000,000 i . 85,000,000. + 
J - Hungary e, PIG WHEAT-BUYING COUNTRIES. 
elp eee oth <.. 19,000.000 Vian 
a sss vA š 13,000,000 
er ae Australasia ye reg ain $ 
` Rumania ... ca Ex 10.0C0,000 
á . Austria zi Se §.000,000 
igor United Kingdom ... “be ` f 7,000,000 
5 ther countries T. 32,000,000 7 


494,000,000 


April 80.—German air raid- on Ipswich and_ 
Bury St. Edmunds ; no lives dost. 
Sinking of Tyne trawler Lilydale off the 
Berwickshire coast and of British steamer 
nes Mobile off Lewis Island by German sub- 
marines; crews saved. 
Bombardment of Dunkirk by German artillery ; 
20 killed: 
After several skirmishes, Libau-Romney rail- 
` way line captured by German troops. 
Report of operations in the Dardanelles from 
April 25 to April 29 issued. ' 
May 1.—British torpedo-boat destroyer Recruit 
` and British trawler Colombia sunk near 
the North Hinder lightship by two German 
destroyers; later the destroyers were 
chased and sunk by British destroyers ; 
j 39 men missing from the Recruit. 
Se American steamer Gulflight’ sunk off the 


Scilly Isles by a German submarine ; 
; 2 deaths. ; 
Se German aeroplane lost in the North Sea. 


Germans again attacked Hill 60 near Ypres, 
but were repulsed in spite of their use of 
_ poisonous gases. : 
Bombardment of Metz by the French. 
Occupation of Kubas, German South-West 
j Africa, by Union troops. 5 
r May 2.—British trawler sunk off the Tyne by a 
German submarine ; crew sayed. : 
Norwegian steamer Baldwin sunk in the- 
+ North Sea by a German submarine ; crew 
saved. — Mat 3 
Two German attacks against the Allies on 
‘the Yser Canal and north of Ypres repulsed 
with ‘heavy losses; poisonous gases again 
used. j 4 X 


Ypres estimated at 12,000 to date. 
Bombardment of the outer forts of the Bos- 
phorus by the Russian Black Sea, Fleet, . 
May 8.—Hleven British. trawlers—Marlaban, 
ward Ho!, Rugby, Coquet, Progress, Hector, 
_ and Bob White—sunk in the North Sea by 
1 German submarines; also British ‘steamer 
- Minterne off the Scilly Isles; all crews 
saved. =e 
Heavy defeat of the Russian Southern Armies. 
_ May 4.—Turkish defeat in the Caucasus an- 
nounced by Russia ; 3,500 Turks dead. 
_ May 5.—By means of poisonous gases German 
troops again obtained a footing on Hill 60. 


vat Sed Te 
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Number of Germans killed in the Battle of - 


Mercury, Uxbridge, Hero, Jolanthe, North- 
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Official report issued stating that on the ocey, 
pation of Swakopmund by Union troops o 
January 6, six wells were found to havet z 

ee “like ave been 
poisoned by the Germans, 

Occupation of Karibib by Union troops. 

May 6.—British liners Centurion and Candidate 
torpedoed and sunk in the English Channel 
and: off the Irish coast respectively by 
German submarines ; also sunk were British 
schooner arl of Lathom off Old Head of 
Kinsale, several trawlers off Yorkshire, 
and a Danish steamer in the North Sea, 

May 7.—Cunard liner Lusitania torpedoed and 
sunk some miles off Old. Head of Kinsale 
by a German submarine ; 1,181 lives lost, 

British torpedo-boat destroyer Maori, struck 
a mine near Weilingen lightship, foundered, 

Struggle for Hill 60 continued. 
Violent artillery duels in the Argonne. 
Re-invasion of Galicia by German. troops 
reported, also a. Russian retreat from 
Hungary. £ 
Note sent to Turkey by Sir E. Grey, through 
the American Ambassador, stating that the 
British Government would hold the members 
of the Turkish Government personally te- 
sponsible for the lives of any British or 
French subjects sent to the war zone. 
State of siege declared in Angola. 
May 8.—Capture of Libau by the Germans. 


May 9.—Dispatch published from Sit dol 
French describing an important advan i 
against the German lines between Armel 
tières and La Bassée. po a 

May 10.—White paper issued ‘containing ah j 
by American officials on the treatmer 

‘ British prisoners of war in Germany: sa 
Zeppelin raid on Southend, Westcliff-on->5 fi 
and Leigh ; 1 death. - : one i 
Great advance on the western front by t F 
Allies reported. pee 

“ Three German attacks north 0 

zyde repulsed. 
Dunkirk again bombarded. _ sport? 
Fierce fighting from Arras to the sea repi 
Enos abandoned by the Turks. | 
Telegram of condolence sent ae 
by the German Governm Ý ; 
Apathy at the loss of Americsn she 
on the Lusitania, but stating and © 
carried a cargo of ammunition © 
itraband. 


f Lombaett fi 
at : | k 


i Collection, Haridwar 


j.—A Taube flew over St. Denis near 
-i bombs were dropped, wounding 


j2—Report of the Bryce Committee on 

German atrocities issued. 

Repulse of a German force east of Ypres. 

British battleship Goliath torpedoed and sunk 
by a Turkish | destroyer inside the Dar- 

danelles; 484 lives lost. 

Occupation of Windhuk by Union forces under 

General Botha. 


May 


May 18.—Important French victory at Carency 
reported. : 

Russian advance in the direction of Bukowina 
announced. 

Austro-German advance in Galicia. 

Sinking of two Turkish gunboats and a 
Turkish transport in the Dardanelles by 
British submarine “14 reported. 

May 14.—The return from Gallipoli to Con- 
stantinople of 50 British and French 
subjects rewarded the efforts of Sir E. 
Grey and Mr. Morgenthau, American Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. 


May 15.—French advance at Souchez reported. 


Austro-German rout in Galicia officially 
-announced in Petrograd. 
/ 


May 16.—Dispatch from Sir John French 
published announcing the breaking of the 
. German line over a two-mile front. 
German position between Festubert and 
Richebourg-PAvoué taken by the British. 


May 17.—Zeppelin attack on Ramsgate; 2 


fon <5 : Victims died some days later. 
ance y Zeppelin attack on Calais ; 4. deaths. 
nen: f aa 
ie May 18.—British steamer Dumeree torpedoed 
TE ia and sunk off the Cornish coast ; crew saved. 
oft = Clsoning of a river near Ypres by the Germans 
t reported. ; 
N ae : 

Sea, lay 19.—British steamer Dumfries and trawler 

| Sa ue sunk off Hartland Point and 

rbur i ube 

the 8 respectively by German sub 
A | Suess crews Taven, oes ‘ 
sort | assage of the San and capture of 7,000 


g E claimed by Austro-German reports. 

of Dangee West of Gallipoli and the ‘town 

fia anelles destroyed by the Allies. « 

See Sear Australian submarine AE2 in the 
-p “mora on April 80th reported from 

JD May o Sources ; crew taken prisoners. 

hf - de Attack by the French on Notre Dame 


in ette and the mountain now entirel 
a the hands of the French. : 


Ypres, defeated by the French north of 


p 
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Reports from the Dardanelles that the Allies 
have occupied positions on the Krithia 
Heights, 

French steam-trawler St, Just sunk by German 
torpedo off Dartmouth ; 18 lives lost, 

Sinking of Hull trawler Chrysolite hy German 


submarine off Peterhead announced ; crew 
saved. 


May 21.—The sailing vessel Glenholm sunk by 
German submarine off Berehaven; crew 
saved. 


May 22.—War acts by Austria against Italy— 
returning the Italian mails, tearing up 
railway line, and arresting Italian sympa- 
thisers in the Trentino. 

Norwegian steamer Minerva torpedoed by 
German submarine about 100 miles off the 
mouth of the Tyne; crew saved. ; 

May 23.—Furious attacks by Germans at 

various points—between Arras and the 

sea, north of Ypres, north of La Bassée, ete. 

—repulsed by the Allies and advance by the 

Allies of several hundred metres north- 

east of the Chapel of Notre Dame de Lorette. 

Capture by the Russians of several villages in 
Galicia. 

Turkish losses at the Dardanelles now esti- 
mated to amount to 80,000. 5 

- Swedish steamer Hernodia mined off Soderarm ; 
crew saved. 

May 24.—Declaration of war against Austria 

»by Italy, followed by manifesto of the 
Emperor of Austria. characterising the 
declaration as an act of perfidy. 


` + Departure from Rome of the Austrian Am- 


bassadors and Consuls to the Quirinal and 
the Vatican; also Prince Bülow and the 
Bavarian Minister to the Vatican; and 
departure from Vienna of the Italian 
Ambassador. ; 2 

Italian operations opened by naval attack on 
the island of Porto Buso - 

Austrian air and naval raid on the Italian 
coast from Venice to Barletta. 

Fresh attacks by Germans east of Ypres; 
poisonous gas and asphyxiating shells 
again used and portions of the British line 
taken. 2 

© British progress at Festubert reported. 

May 25.—Invasion of Austria-Hungary by 
Italy near Friuli, Udine, and Trieste, and 
several villages occupied. 

Further determined German attacks on Ypres. 

French successes north of Arras and elsewhere ; 
nino German attacks on the plains 
of Lens repulsed. t $ 

- In. the Dardanelles the Allies reported to 
steadily gaining ground. $ 
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Current History IN CARICATURE, 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
” 
To see oursels as others see us. —Burns. 


\ 
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The Daily Chronicle.) . 
The Super-Savage. 


Savacr to. the Gentle 


Westminster Gazctte.] 3 Tae HEATHEN di pout 
German: ‘I’ve just been reading a 
The Puff Adder. 3 your doings in Belgium. Pray have my place 
F Now Infesting Flanders. on the pedestal.” 


Rand Daily Mail.) — 3 
A Thorough Gentleman: pull 


: ae 
Evening Sun.) [New York. - Tue German Sroar (to the wae mabe 
The D d Pi 3 dog): ‘* You may kill me, but Ime 
e Dropped Pilot. a devil of a stink first.” 
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Westminster Gasetle,] 
His Latest Battue. 
The Kaiser is very fond of being photo- 
graphed after a battue in his fantastic Imperial 
hunting costume, designed by himself. 


Pasquino cleverly illustrates Germany’s atti- 
f tude towards her own deeds and those of her 
Í enemies. The Melbourne Punch represents 
i the German submarine fleet as an octopus, 
| “while De Telegraaf suggests that cowardice is 
the reason for the attacks on merchantmen. 


Punch.) am ve 
(Melbourne. 


The Monster of the North Sea. 


N k 
cte the Kaiser’s face in the Octopus. 


Z 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN ÇARICATURE. 


Pasquino.] 


; [Turin, 
(i). The “Lusitania.” 


Germany: “What is there to protest 
about ? War is War.” 


(ii). The English Blockade. 


Germany: “What barbarity ! He is 
making me eat K bread.” 


far 
Telegraaf] (Amsterdam, 


“This is much nicer than attacking ships 
which can fire at us.” B2 


a A a ae 


iehi 
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a As Ing? x 
Gs g NEVI r Le Rire.] [Paris, 
a ti A Separate Peace. 

i Nebelspalter.] (Zurich. Germany: “If ever I catei Yoa aroung 

i ity this shop, I will reduce you to X. bread an 
5 P American Neutrality. > water for the rest of your lives !” 
Great Variety Attraction in the War Theatre. 

i Le Rire deals with the rumours that Austria and Turkey desire to make peace, much to the 
f anger of Germany. Nebelspalter depicts America juggling with munitions, protests and doves 


of peace, while maintaining her neutrality. 


T] 


fou 1 Say)", 


aa 


Beck's Weekly.) 
Always 


ee Gatien 
(SAY! IMNoT Too ÀN 


È i LAM AFRAID | | ROUGH AM JONN? j 
, \INHITYoUlEH" RAU por SONY To 
-A ? N T YOU 7 
eee ea 


(Montreal, 


the Gentleman. 
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` April 1st. 


Born: “They fooled me to 
bent.” —Hamlet. ; : 


‘the top. L 


s ae 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE 


Philadelphia Inquirer.] 
“A Little Souvenir for Posterity.” 


The Daily Chronicle.) ~ {Edmund J. Sullivan, 
The End of Militarism. 

to the 

doves 


n as Seems thea. De Amsterdammer depicts the sensation at 

De Amsterdammer.] the Women’s Congress caused by the reading 
The International Women’s of the French protest. The Philadelphia 
Conference: Inquirer gives a timely reminder of one of the 


TI Z consequences of the war. 
le effect of the protest of the French women. 


Regi 
Ri ste, and Leader, ] 
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LAINT A 
BIT NERVOUS 
NOW=— 1 WAS 
AY FIRST. 
= — 
ae: 
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Oregonian.) (Portland. 


Yesterday Italy was Swinging by 
One Toe. 


Hindi Pusch.) 
= There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the Lip. 


The House of Lords threw out the Executive 
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Council Bill for the United Provinces. ç a Germany’s request. Ra 
F : fi : fet 


Will our Canadian Subsaribers kindly note that, in consequence of an increase in the P ostal evis 
* magazines sent from Great Britain to Canada, the Subscription Rate for “The Revie 
ts now 7/6 for twelve months, instead of 7|- as heretofore? Our British friends who se" 
for Canada are alse asked to note this change. 


L'Asino.) [Rome, 
Von Bilow’s Task in Italy. 
The beginning—and the end. 


ee [W arsa: 
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Austria is unwilling to give up ber 
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TRUTH ABOUT WAR-BABIES. 


SLANDERING THE HEROES OF THE MARNE. 


By JAMES MARCHANT (Hon. Sec. National Birth Rate Commission). 


HREE related evils invariably ac- 

company standing armies—prostitu- 

tion, illegitimacy, and venereal dis- 
eases.. They decimated the armies of Napo- 
Jeon, and they are the worst foes of our own 
forces. In some of these respects a voluntary 
army is better than a conscript one. Con- 
scription means rnore widespread disease and 
a lower moral tone. 

Happily the diseases following vice are at 
last being investigated by a Royal Commis- 
sion, which expects to issue its report in the 
autumn. 

The evil of prostitution is not peculiar to 
any nation or time.. And illegitimacy is an 
almost constant factor in the vital statistics 
of all countries. To each 100,000 of the 
population a ten-year average of illegitimate 
births shows 95 in London, 332 in Berlin, 
467 in Paris. The latest returns for 1918 
of our own Registrar-General show: in the 
North, 18,314 illegitimate out of 312,447 
births; in the Midlands 11,851 out of 
273,731 ; In the south 10,099 out of 227,856 ; 
aN ales 2,645 out of 67,856; in England 
and Wales 37,909 out of 881,890 births. 

A selection of a few cities gives interesting 
results :— 


Birmin thar 7 
tf m 8 
irths. 5 has 84 


pastel bas 310 illegitimate births out of 8,095. 
EE a09 illegitimate births out of 2,917. _ 
Gateshead has Ive illegitimate births out of 485. 
York has O illegitimate births out of 3,466. 
Cardiff hag oye egitimate births out of 1,979. 
It ‘as 201 illegitimate births out of 4,790. 
are ee county boroughs and rural districts 
6 Nou ea we get: county boroughs in 
total of ee 6,968 illegitimate births out of a 
orth orate ; in the rural districts of the 
in the Ss 0 out of 41,858. County boroughs 
27,19) ce 1,442 are illegitimate out of 
ilepitim, ths ; rural districts, 1,843 are 
Taking tout Of 40,699. 
oroughs ae grand totals: the county 
irths, of pod and Wales give 295,916 
Tura] dist. ch 12,672 are illegitimate ; the 
are illegitime e492 births, of which 8,214 


“ve not the latest returns for London 


illegitimate out of 23,395 


x 
6 
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districts at hand, but some tables were pre- 
pared for me several years ago covering 
periods of ten years, and they show the 
number of illegitimate births of each thou- 
sand births during the years 1894-1904 in 
different metropolitian districts :— 


St. Marylebone ... 1795 
Westminster E ne ae OS 
London City fi ons = 4l 
Whitechapel Ta fe inia 2A 
Mile End Town ... ioe iva LO) 
Strand tre ee ae 
Chelsea... re or w= 49 
Woolwich... <- ... sh ie lS 
St. George’s-in-the-East... ioe OLS 
Stepney Tee vale 10 


Now these figures have a bearing upon 
the present alarmist outcry. They show 
that neither the ignorance nor the poverty 
of the district tend to illegitimacy. Perhaps 
the reverse. 

The problem, then, of illegitimacy is always 
with us. If. the proportions were ascer- 
tainable, my impression is that per 1,000 of 
the civil population supplies almost as many 
cases as the Army and Navy—class for class. 

Owing to our falling birth rate, and no 
doubt because of the intense admiration we 
have for our brave men who have flocked to 
the Colours, the nation, or some considerable 
section of it, desires to make the best of the 
evil which has produced what are unhappily, 
and I think wrongfully, called “ war babies.” 
Most of them would probably have been 
born had there been no war. There is a 
wicked attempt to put the normal proportion 
of illegitimates upon the shoulders of our 
soldiers. They are very convenient scape- 
goats, There is another very real difficulty 
to face. It is obvious that we shall be unable 
to distinguish between illegitimate children 
during the war. All will be war babies; 
and that means we must provide for some 
30.000 to 40,000 of them who are born this 
year. If the nation ‘is prepared to do so, 
well and good. It would be a better and 
wiser thing to do than to attempt to dis- 
criminate between the illegitimates of soldiers 
and sailors and those of the civil population 
and to care for the latter only. 
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Now I must enter an indignant protest 
against the assertion of Mr. Ronald M Neill, 
who seems to have started this deplorable 
controversy by a letter in The M orning Post, 
in which he makes most scandalous charges 

against our Army. He calls the illegitimate 
children to be born “ offsprings of the heroes 
of the Marne,” and he asks: “ Are they to carry 
through life the stigma of shame for ‘irregular 
birth? ?” He says “he has heard: of one 
county borough where there are more than 
2,000 young women and girls about to 
become mothers.” ; 
I will come to his figures in a moment, 
but it is perfectly obvious that the heroes of 
the Marne, who belong to the regular Army and 


who were preparing to leave these shoresalmost . 
as soon as war broke out, are not the fathers 


of these unborn children. I call upon Mr. 
M'Neill to substantiate this foul charge 
against the honour of our heroes of the 


Marne, or to tender them or.the nation an ~ 


abject apology. 

I challenge him to produce not 2,000, not 
1,000, not 500, but 100 authenticated cases, 
with names and addresses, of young women 
and girls expectant by our heroes of the Marne 
in one borough. 
to inquire in several of the centres where 
large bodies of troops have been quartered, 
and in every instance I am informed on 
competent authority that the alleged evil is 
grossly exaggerated. I have made inquiries 
through doctors, lady health visitors, mid- 
wives, social workers who usually take these 
oe cases, and have followed up every assertion 

: in the Press of the numbers of war babies to 
be born, and in every case I have found 


exaggerations. Those who are in the best 
position to know the facts indignantly 
repudiate the allegations. Ido not say they 
do not exist, but I venture to assert that, 
allowing for all the circumstances of over- 
crowding caused by a bad system of billeting, 
of the emotional disturbance engendered by 
the pathetic partings and the glamour of 
war, the number of lapses amongst our 
men has been little above the. average, and 
, that in many cases the women and girls have 
been as much to blame as the men—perhaps 
more so. I have been shocked to’ see the 
~ behaviour of seemingly respectable young 
women and girls who had often no induce- 
ment from the men. Natural! Very likely. 


men. 


I have taken some pains ° 


searcely any evidence to support the flagrant. 


by the German advocates of war tis not? 
to biology might be left alone. It. ; 
popular or reliable tribunal. - ke ay 


_ But do not let us put all the blame on the - 


There has been a phase of this 
which has been peculiarly painful 
time ago I received copies of a printed l 
which had been widely circulated caine 
upon young women of independent mean Ing 
face the odium of illegitimacy and hes wy @ 
baby to some soldier to take his place should} af 
be killed. The document referred to 

TE Tarini : Several 
verses of Holy Scripture in support of a 
patriotic (?) appeals. Iam glad to say th 
author has now been prosecuted and fined 
£100, and ordered to pay the costs of the 
prosecution. It is alleged that a number of 
girls have taken this step as a patriotic duty 
to the State. I gravely doubt whether such | 
a motive has operated in any instance, But | 
such a document reveals how~ deeply war 
shakes the foundations of the morals of a 
community. And accompanying this new 
patriotism is a popular revival of the old 
demand for the legitimatising of the children 
of unmarried mothers. 

It is well, therefore, to set out the serious 
disadvantages of illegitimacy. First, the 
death rate amongst children so born is 
abnormally heavy. In the returns recently, 
published I find that, of 1,000 births in London 
the death rate amongst the legitimate under 
one month is 82-50, of illegitimate 71-45; 1-3 
months, legitimate 19°18, illegitimate 55:94; 
9-12 months, legitimate 13:91, illegitimate 
22-02. That the prevalence of common 
infectious diseases, tuberculosis, diarrhea, 
and enteritis is almost twice as great amongst 
the illegitimate, whilst developmental bs 
wasting diseases show that in London - 
legitimate births between 1 and 3 Dane 
there are 4:97, deaths, of illegitimate 16 ate 
and of miscellaneous diseases the legitim 
under one month have 7:66 deaths ae at 
31:00 of the illegitimate. I non aa vale 
Mr. Harrison talks glibly about the bio | 
necessity of these lives to the State. 


he sity 
; biological neces 
the scandalous misuse of biolog the appe 


subject 


Some 


These ghastly facts should 
young woman shrink from the mi 
of bearing an illegitimate child. 3 
child is nearly always unwelcome: i does 
in 99 per cent. of the cases ce n uel 
want it. The mother, however spond 
maternal instincts may at first ie rw 
‘its ery, soon finds it an encumbran®)) 
she is only too willing to drop alse 
cannot. The girl who takes ê 
ee . $ 


i ses her situation, is frequentl 
quickly i of doors, is left to bear the lark 
ne burden and shattered health alone. 
ae Joses her chance of happy marriage, she 
ig ever reminded of social disgrace and 
blasted hopes, and if she is driven by these 
eruel circumstances to the streets she falls 
under the law. What motive could lead her 
to strike a’ bargain which yields her the 
wages of death ? rts: ; 

And amongst the disabilities of the ille- 


gitimate there is one not usually recognised, < 


put it is very real. Again and again young 
men who have been illegitimate have told 
me of the dreadful loneliness of their lives. 
Should these dire results be modified ? 
Our hearts say, “ Yes, certainly.” But 
we must also remember that they are the 
strongest of deterrent influences, and we 
should hesitate how far we tamper with them. 
This, too, is not the ideal time to alter the 
laws. Scotch Jaw may be better than 
English; but we had better not change 
Homes until we are across the present deep 
river. Some are desirous of making it 
known (they even expect the Church or 
Prime Minister, perhaps the King, to do it) 
that during’ war time such-breaches of the 
moral law are to be condoned. Surely we 
have. had enough breaches of law, inter- 
national and moral, to satisfy for a century. 
Mr. Austin Harrison, in The English Review, 
frankly Says, in pleading for the war babies: 
For the time being there are no laws... . 
for the while there is no morality in our 
modern civilisation.” Therefore kill and 
Slay and throw the reins upon the neck of 
unbridled passion, Surely this is the time 
n cling to such moral law as remains, not to 
FEA x aside in a sentimental fit. And in 
ee - Rn must have their say when these 
ed, 
‘ny MY heart ane out to the victims of passion. 
ried must be saved ; but in saving them we 
re Not cast down the barriers which keep 
others from falli ipices T: 
best thing t ing over the precipice. The 
Spite ne do is to give all our attention 
this be aoa mother and child. How can 
Bilder 2 one urgent legal telonn which 
be a serious need, and which cot 
make it ade. Our bastardy laws, which 
; Impossible for these children to 


enlent sons 

of ipsitimatised even after. the marriage 
I aes Parents, ought to be _ changed. 
“Authorities Pee to many ecclesiastical 


and I have been assured 
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that no objection could prevail against an 
immediate repeal, so that subsequent mar- 
riage made all the children born ont of due 
season legitimate. It is to be hoped that 
the Goalition Government will bring in such 
a measure without further pressure, 

‚Secondly, we should establish a committee 
of married ladies in every district to dis- 
cover the facts. 

Thirdly, they should visit the expectant 
mother and help her in every possible way 
over her trouble, and make proper medical 
provision for herself and her child, ; 

Fourthly, and this is the most difficult * 
task, they should arrange wherever possible 
for the child to be brought up in the family 
of the girl’s mother. This would be the 
best thing for the child. 


If a true marriage can be arranged between 
the parents of the child, well and good. But 
from prolonged investigations covering many 
eases I am persuaded that such marriages 
are very frequently unhappy. It is often 
jumping head over heels out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. If the young mother and her 
child cannot be received into her home again 
then it will tax the wise and loving care of 
the Committee to place the mother in such 
circumstances as will enable her to earn her 
own living and support her baby, or to place 
it in some institution where it will be well 
cared for and brought up to a useful career. 
The workhouse is not the place. It would 
permanently brand the children. State aid 
might be given to such institutions; but i 
should be accompanied by State inspection. 
Indeed, all rescue homes should be under 
State inspection, and they should be required 
to maintain a proper standard of accommo- 
dation, food, ete. The mother would then 
be free to return home or to her situation. 
But, however kind people may be to her, 
however much they may honestly try to 
forget her lapse, even perhaps to condone it, 


' life will never be the same again, and a 


haunting sense of shame will long be hers in 
the silent hours. The grave injustice of it is 
that the man cannot suffer in an equal degree. 
But maternity here carries greater responsi- 
bilities than paternity. 3 
Say what one will, do what one can to 
soften the lot of the unmarried mother and 
her child, that lot is unenviable. And the 
attempt. to glorify it, especially by some 
women writers, is wickedly to deceive their 
weaker sisters and to lead men astray. 


~ 
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A CHANCE FOR THE COALITION 


SHOULD PRICES BE CONTROLLED? 


THE VIEWS OF 


Turs is a big question, put some answer 
must be found if the present value of a 
pound sterling is to possess any relation 
to the twenty-shilling standard of the 
last fifty years. 

High prices for luxuries -` leave the 

general public unmoved, because there 1s 
always the option of doing without ; 
but when necessities are tending to cost 
double the pre-war price, then the family 
budget on the old scale becomes a sheer 
impossibility. 
< This last fact not only affects the 
working-classes but is hitting the middle 
classes with equal severity. This reason 
accounts in a large measure for the unrest, 
culminating in strikes by the . former 
class, and in very real distress for the quiet, 
uncomplaining ranks of the lower middle- 
classes who have brought themselves up 
in due respect of authority, and conse- 
quently have almost suffered an eclipse 
of their political powers. 

These conditions tend to worsen, and, 
therefore, constitute a serious menace to 
the quiet steadfastness of the nation 
whose moral support is an essential to 
victory. 

Many are prepared to ignore the pressure 
on the working classes, pointing to the 
inereased earnings, which are admittedly 
“much above the normal; but this can 
only affect at the outside, one-third of the 
workers; the remaining two-thirds are 


~ subject to the full restrictions following 


the reduced activity and output of 
hundreds of trades and businesses. 
If, for the sake of argument, one admits 


that,“on the whole, labour has little to - 


complain about therecstill remains the 
clerks, warehousemen,<‘shop assistants, 
and the army of small tradesmen and 
- professional men and women whose income 
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of the greed which has -exploited the 


OUR READERS. 


has .shown a marked abatement, sinc 

t 
August last, and who are faced with 
prices which appear to be no less than 
extortionate. The coal scandal is a case |. 
placed beyond dispute, and is in effecta | 
blackmail imposed on every household, | 
rich and poor, throughout the land— 
the result of a ring—or its absolute 
equivalent—whose operations the Goyem- 
ment so far have failed to scotch or even 
check. The public possesses a poo 
memory, but we can prophesy that the 
unpatriotic conduct of the coal-dealers 
will be exposed in full, for the facts tally 
in few. respects with the gloss of the 
official. report, and there is no mitigation 


I 
i 
# 
g 

¥ 


of 


situation to the utmost. ae 
If the Government refuses to impose â 
maximum price for coal there 1s Jittle 
prospect of any attempt to contiol o 
prices—until the mischief is so appalling ) 
obvious that even Whitehall will elect © | 
face the problem. P 
The Editor of Tur REVIE EV 
has attempted to elucidate the opinion f 
representative men and women 9 at 
shades of opinion, and, apart ae cE 
natural diversity of attitude, the 
practically a consensus of opie 
some action is imperative. 
So far a consideration for Pwedi 
of political economy has been @ ai i 
goyern the situation ; this is F a 
briefly in the fact that high DORs of tit 
goods to the British market in SPE sis | 
threat to our commerce an fo tef 
incurred by merchants SUPE a” py jot 
shores. This opinion is D& ot 
Grey, who writes : “J have 2 
at the conclusion that the nme i 
for the Government to 
wheat. That must be 897 
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so lorig as the seas are kept 
agen our ports are open to the supply 
yheat from all parts of the world. 
of Fs certainly better that high prices 
iy uld rule rather than that the nation 
f ald be faced with shortage of food 
A But is that the only alternative ? 
S Rie. J. W. Prothero, the Editor „of 
The Quarterly Review, also is of opinion 
that fixing a maximum price would 
«so reduce the supply that the remedy 
would be worse than the disease; and 
that if anything is to be fixed it had 
better be the profits.” 

It is suggested that the Government 
should enter the market, buy at present 
prices (rather than wait for further in- 
creases), and sell at an established mini- 
mum, the taxes to be applied to meet the 
deficit. This may appear the rankest 
heresy to the economists of the old school, 
but “necessity knows no law” ! 

The work of the Navy is beyond praise, 
and has resulted in the maintenance of 
Britain’s overseas trade, but it has 
come as a surprise to many that notwith- 
standing our naval supremacy we are 
paying prices approximating to the siege 
prices which Germany is forced to pay as 
the penalty of the loss of her maritime 
fleet. 

We print below a selection of the 
Opinions expressed on this important 
matter, by a number of distinguished 
Correspondents, who are not desirous of 
appearing as critics of the Government at 
this time although admitting that “ their 
action has been most unfortunate.” The 
Importance of the matter is, however, a 
good and sufficient reason for everyone to 
urge a solution upon the new Cabinet. 


supply; and 


_ SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON. 
the THINK some such action on the part of 
Of the» Dment to prevent the exploitation 
45~ a eee people (the vast majority of our 
hot So s) is absolutely necessary. It is 
Propo Clent to tax war profits as some have 
will sed, because the money thus raked in 
Stay in the coffers of the State and not 
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recoup the unfortunate folk who are attempt- 
ing to live frugally and decently on small 
Incomes, I have, of course, seen the findings 
of the Coal Committee, but I have yct to learn 
that the Administration intends to give effect 
to the conclusions of this report in time to 
check the threatened increase in the price of 
coal next autumn. Except, perhaps, in the 
East of London (where sweated labour still 
exists among women employees), I doubt if 
there is so much suffering amongst the actual 
“poor ” as in the ranks of the middle classes, 
of those who pathetically cling to a certain 
standard of life associated with personal 
cleanliness and attractive home surroundings. 
Many such are out of employment, and are 
not of a sex or of an age to find employment 
in the war. Their very self-respect prevents 
their complaining or asking for relief. To 
these decent-living temperate folk the exac- 
tions of butcher and baker, of grocer and 
greengrocer, of coal merchant and gas com- 
pany, and of rate-determining public bodies 
are really cruel, are productive of something 
like despair. The Government has to some 
extent legislated or provided for the labour- 
ing classes in these critical times (for. which 
it deserves due credit); but it has not so far 
taken sufficiently into consideration the 


‘claims of the lower middle class to protection 


against extortionate purveyors, heartless 
corporations, and extravagant public de- 
partments. 


DR. JOHN CLIFFORD. 


Ir appears to be a painful necessity that 
Government should at once intervene for the 
purpose of controlling prices. 

No doubt many tradesmen will scorn to 
put money into their pockets by an unjust 
use of the stress and strain of our national 
life under this unprecedented war; but this 
is not the case with all. There are those 
who have not patriotism enough, nor justice 
enough, to keep them from plundermg the 
people. 

The coal trade has already been condemned. 
The owners and shareholders of the breweries 
and distilleries have defeated the efforts of 
the Government to make our army and 
navy more effective for waging this tremen- 
dous battle. À ; 

The bread of the people is seriously 
threatened, and unless Government takes 
immediate action the tragedies of this war 
will be incalculably increased. 
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MR. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. SIR A. CONAN DOYLE.’ 

I rmx the Government ought to fix I SHALL be glad to support anything 
maximum prices at once, at any rate on some that is practical, but I hope that the fal] 


of the leading articles of consumption. the Dardanelles will have a tendency 
Their neglect to face the most obvious lower prices. 
economic problems affecting the wage earner 


to, ¥ 


has been most blameworthy, and were it not MR. CLEMENT SHORTER, 
that working class incomes, owing to overtime I Am entirely in favour of the imposition 


during the. week and to Sunday labour, are of maximum prices by the Government z 
‘in so many instances so much higher than the only means of checking the deliberate 

the normal, this neglect on the part of the exploitation of the public, particularly with 
— Government would have had the most serious regard to coal and bread. 

consequences on the national mind and 


temper. This censure is particularly neces- MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
sary as regards coal. The most trivial of A RISE in the price of necessaries seems 
x the recommendations of the Coal Com- to me one of the consequences and pun- 
mittee have been put into operation, so that ishments of war, and the idea that 
it might be said that something was done. - natural consequences can always be averted 


The important ones, which would have had artificially by Governments is a delusion, 
a swift effect upon prices, have been neglected. In so far as holders of necessities make 
2 1 Everything shows that prices are still unusual profits, they are mulcted by a very 
IA rising, and if anything should happen to unusual income-tax. In so far as exploiters 
reduce wages to something like thcir normal -+ endanger the State, there is the remedy of 
levels hé is a bold man who would prophesy court-martial under the Act for the Defence 
with a light heart as to what would happen.’ of the Realm. 


MR. WILL CROOKS, M.P. » MR. H. M. HYNDMAN 

Yes, I think time is over-ripe for some Bath aia : 
department to deal with the cost of food to 
the poor. When fairly good wages are being’ 
earned the Government of the day are apt 
to forget the millions of poor who never 
have a chance to buy decent food in time of 
plenty. It must be worse now for them. 
Yet the nation wants these children of the 
poor to grow up strong, healthy and vigorous. 
We must help them now, if help is to be of any 


As a member of the National Workers 
(War Emergency) Committee, I have done 
my utmost to press this crucial question of 
food prices upon our Cabal of a Gover 
ment. The Report on Food Prices drawn 
up and published by that Committee Is by 
far the most valuable statement publishe 
so far. It has been widely used, of cousse 
without any acknowledgment. wl Ww 

At the beginning of the War we TP 


use to them at all. deer @ 
: ; -upon the Government to commande? 
MR. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. Lome a wheat at current prices, aud i me 
I am sorry it is not possible for me to give buy in America and Canada. >.» ae f w ; 
a lengthy reply to your communication about believe has been partially done : that z i AW 
fixing maximum prices. I think there isno say, the wheat has been bought, by ia yii 
diffculty in doing this in the case of coal. attempt has been made to reduce prices: : e No ¢ 
It might be more difficult in regard to wheat, - The worst feature of the whole ma te see t 
which is a commodity we-do not wholly that the very poor are suffering most. Ae of th 
control. But I am sure it would be a good are thousands of terrible cases Jl ovet ae | who 
thing, and have a considerable effect on country. Unfortunately, these people gl knoy 
prices, if the Government would enter into not organised and are not vigorous ea -lyin 
arrangements with the Canadian Govern- to agitate. So they. and thein a a ha: 
ment for commandeering next year’s harvest. starve now and: will starve mor : “yous S 
There is no immediate prospect of a decline am afraid we shall not get any Sto) a 
in prices. They are certain to go very much movement on this prices matter ne 
higher. E 5 : ‘late. < : = 
- s: lll 
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By W. T. STEAD. 


are battling for righteousness and progress. 


our late Chief in 1902. 


that 

rted Looxine back over the past, I do not 

ae remember a single great crisis either in the 
e 


affairs of London or in those of the nation 


el or the Empire in which Dr. Clifford did not 
y of unhesitatingly take his stand among those 
ence who were contending for the triumph of the 


higher over the lower ideal. He did not 
calculate the numbers, or wait to see how 
‘the cat was going to jump. Time and again 
he has thrown in his lot with those who for 
the moment were doomed to certain defeat; 
but, as Lowell said of an American of the 


rkers 
done 
n of 


yem: 
rawn same type, “he saw God stand upon the 
a losing side,” and that was enough for him. 
ise 


He is a good man to have at your back in 
2 fight, is Dr. Clifford. He has not always 
got the thought at the back of his head that 
ìt would be wise to squint round, the corner 


ours? 


irged 
r all 


ad to to see how he might cut and run if the fight 
He became too fierce. There are some men 
is: 


oe are magnificent fighters in a cause 
w 


hich is obviously winning all along the line: 
® one can be more valiant than those who 


eris 

‘here cores they are destined to seize the camp 
a 3 ape enemy. Of a far higher type are those 
og wio go forward cheerfully, although they 
oug 


1 ow that the close of the day may find them 
“YM on a stricken field or captives in the 
ands of their foes. 
ae a experience of Dr, Clifford as a 
Maide $ Was after the publication of ““ The 
ss i n Tribute of Modern Babylon,” when 
“med one of what was known as “the 
Who supported me in going from 


- refreshment. 


With the retirement of Dr. Clifford from the pastorate of the Westbourne Park Chapel, 
Nonconformity loses its most eminent representative. Loses is, perhaps, too strong a word, for, though 
he has given up active preaching, there is nothing in this world which will stop him from continuing his 
activities and in any crisis of the nation or the Churches he will be found in the forefront of those who 


Dr. Clifford was one of Mr. W. T. Stead’s greatest friends and supporters, and stood by him in 
all his great undertakings. We reproduce below part of a Character Sketch, which was written by 


town to town, from city to city, from plat- 
form to platform, to plead the cause of the 
defenceless girlhood of England. In those 
days of stress and storm I learned to under- 
stand and appreciate the sterling qualities 
of my comrades, and to form a quantitative 
estimate of the intrinsic force and value of 
the services which they rendered. Dr. 
Clifford was one of the best. Loyal and 
true, he never flinched—he never failed. 
His hearty sympathy was an unfailing 
After the faculty of being able 
to bestow hard knocks upon your adversary, 
one of the most invaluable of the qualities 
of a comrade is to dispense the wine and oil 
of sympathy and of affection amongst your 
friends. Dr. Clifford was down at the Old 
Bailey every day during the trial which arose 
out of “The Maiden Tribute,” and when I 
was an ordinary criminal convict in my 
solitary cell in Coldbath-in-the-Fields it was 
the familiar form and cheery voice and 
kindling eye of Dr. Clifford which first lit 
up the gloom of the prison. Very soon 
afterwards came Mr. Waugh and Sir George 
Lewis; but Dr. Clifford got ahead of all the 


~ rest. - a 


My experience*in that campaign in “ The 
Maiden Tribute ” has been the experience of 
all those who have had the good fortune to 
work with Dr. Clifford. Although so doughty 


a combatant ad so vigorous an exponent of — 


“the dissidence of dissent and the Protes- 
tantism of the Protestant religion,” few men 


t2 
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are of a more tolerant temper or more 
indifferent to the points upon which his friends 
and allies differ. In this mood he differs 
greatly from that of other notable leaders in 
our political and religious campaigns. All 
this springs, I suppose, from his happy 
knack of approaching everything from the 
point of view of sympathy rather than 
antipathy, of endeavouring to see the good 
in things rather than to fix his gaze upon 
the evil. 


This is chiefly due probably to natural 


temperament; but who can say how much 
we owe to his tutor in the Midland Baptist 
College at Leicester, who, on hearing one of 
his earliest sermons, preached when a student 
of only eighteen, administered to him a criti- 
cism which has left a lifelong impress upon 
his character? Young Clifford had been, 
in his own phrase, doing a great deal of denun- 


ciation of the faults and foibles of Christian. 


people. His tutor, who was unexpectedly 
“present, sent for him at the close of the dis- 
course, and pointed out that it was indiscreet 
i for a lad of eighteen to indulgein such whole- 
sale reproaches, and then he added: “I 
would advise you, Mr. Clifford, to throw 
your pepper-box away and take a pot of 
honey round with you.” “That piece of 
advice,” said Dr. Clifford, “altered my 
style.’ It is possible that some of our 
clerical friends may not find very much. of 
the pot of honey in Dr. Clifford’s recent 
-educational deliverances. At the same time, 
no one can deny that he is a genial in the 
midst of controversy ; and if he in his pole- 
mics knocks his opponent down, it is with a 
good straight blow from the shoulder, which 
. carries no malice with it, and, when the fight 
is over, no one is more ready to shake hands 
and be friends. E 
Another. tribute of the man, gratefully 
remembered because delightfully felt by all 
those who come in contact with him, is his 
radiant optimism.- He is always battling 
with evil, but it is in the spirit of one who 
knows that evil is transitory and must pass. 
Pessimism, of course, is nothing but applied 
atheism, and all gloom and depression are 
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5 7 ; F t 
-denomination of which he is now the mos 


due to the extent to which the subt] 
of unbelief has eaten its way into 
in God. Dr. Clifford is a cheery 
progress. a 
7 Wi nt nothing is more characterist; 
aan his reply on one occasion to a g tic 
Democrat, who remarked at the close aaa 
Clifford’s address : “ Our lecturer thinks th i 
the world is getting better. Now val 
think it is.” “ But I know it is,” replied a # 
T _ re 
Clifford. “ I know that when I was eleven ; 
years of age I was called at six o'clock in | 
the morning to go and work twelve or four i 
teen hours in a lace factory, and I know that 
no boy will be called at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning to be forced to work twelve hours 
in any factory in the land.” ; 

Before he was eleven years of age he left 
school and became “ jacker-off ”. in a lace 
factory. His duty was to get the ‘lost bits 
of thread left on the bobbins in making lace 
and tie them together so as-to form a con- 
tinuous thread which might. be ‘used again. | 
His hours were long, his fare scant. “Many |. 
a time,” he says, “ I have gone on working | 
from Friday morning right on to Saturday | 
evening without break.” This was in the { 
closing year of the first half of the nine: | 
teenth century. He had a good mother, f 
and a grandmother who only failed six months | 
of being a centenarian. From his father, 
he inherited much of the Methodist fire, but A 
from his mother came his devotion to the fh 


© Poison 
Our faith 
apostle of 


prominent representative. it 

The real education of a Nonconformii 
youth in those days came from the sue 
school and the chapel. The Sunday oi 
and family prayers were far more poten a 
quickening the mind and rousing cores 
faculties into being than the spare jor 
scanty teaching of the schoolroom: “kije 
he was fourteen Clifford experience ent f 
change through which those pass Ws eet 
into the new life. At that time be wed i Ne 
seriously and even distressingly trou 
the problems of personal sin and £ pis * 
and the way of peace and life. In K hy 
the conversion came suddenly. $: 8 


alvati” 


. ed his darkness, and gave him 
s of peace and joy which has 


i nes 
onscioust 
Two months afterwards he 


cus 
Bost and deacons as to the sincerity of 
his repentance, and 
his clear acceptance 
with heart and head 
of the Christian 
faith. 

The pre-eminent 
characteristic of the 
man, beyond the 
buoyant and almost 
boyish cheerfulness 
(which is due to the 
care which he has 
taken of his health, 
the regularity with 
which he practises 
on parallel-bars, his 
early rising and his 
frugal life), is that 
of an all-round in- 
terest in the affairs 
of men — especially 
in those of men in 
the city in which he 
dwells.’ The leading 
part which he has 
taken in the agita- 
tion against the 
Educational Bill is 
characteristic of the man. It is not the first 
time that he has rendered conspicuous 
Service to the cause of national education 
campaign. He has been accused of in- 

aming sectarian passion, and it must be 
peated that, especially in dealing with 
atholicism and Sacramentarianism, he has 
ae the pulpit drum ecclesiastie very 
Ny, Dr. Clifford is ever a Protestant, 
ena almost passionately anti-clerical. The 

which he has taken against the Educa- 


- 
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tional Bill of the Government is extreme and 
uncompromising to the last point. Dr. 
Clifford on the platform and Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll in the Press are perhaps more respon- 
sible than any other men for advocating a 
resort to the ultima ratio of British Demo- 
cracy, and the adoption of a policy of passive 
resistance to the payment of the Education 
rate if that rate is imposed for the purpose 
of supporting the denominational teaching 
of which they con- 
scientiously dis. 
approve. 

I would conclude 
by paying a personal 
tribute of affection 
and gratitude to one 
who, although he has 
ever been a fighter, 
has nevertheless 
never allowed the 
vehemence of con- 
troversy to embit- 
ter the sweetness of 
his soul, and who, in 
the midst of the 
stormy controversies 
in the heart of which 
he sometimes had to 
live and move and 
have his being, has 
preserved the gentle 
lovingkindness of 
achild. Apart from 
the opposition ex- 
cited by his political 
activity and the sus- 
picions which are 
aroused by his theological liberality, I doubt 
whether he has an enemy in the world. Such 
men as Dr. Clifford are indeed of the salt of the 
earth. He has never failed, he has never feared, 
he has never deserted the good cause, nor has 
his place ever been vacant in times of danger. 
He is a man of faith, a man of hope, and 


[C. Vandyk, Lid. 


The Rev. John Clifford. 


a man of boundless charity, and yet for all 


that he is the doughtiest fighter and the 
most impassioned platform orator to be 
found in England at this moment, 


HERE is only one organisation at 

] present in existence with all the 

; necessary machinery ready at hand 
for the active propagation and main- 
tenance of peace, and that is The Hague 
Conference, and its machinery must be 
used to ensure a permanent peace. The 
suggestions that have been made for 
various conferences and leagues which 
should be set up to bring about that end 
(such as the League of Peace dealt with. 
in our last issue), though excellent and 
probably perfectly capable of achieving 
‘eis their- object, all suffer from one drawback, 
ee and that is that they do not exist and must 
meh be created. Jn international affairs it is. 
always extremely difficult to bring into 
being a mecting of the representatives 
of the different Powers. Therefore it is 
more practicable to use existing institu- 
tions. Of course, if the machinery in 
existence is incapable of accomplishing 
the object desired, it must be replaced 
by something that will. The Hague 
Conference can be made to serve every 
purpose of a “League of Peace,” the 
difference being that The Hague includes 
all the Powers, while a “ League of Peiice”’ 
could work quite successfully with a 
limited number of Powérs; of course the 
more representative the greater certainty, 
there would be of success. ae 
The Third Hague Conférence. is bound 
to meet as soon as possible after peace is 
declared, since it must revise international 
law ; but if it confines its activities to that 
academic duty, it will be “limiting its 
usefulness to a criminal extent. With the 
nations all represented, all of whom will 
__ haye’suffered in‘one way or other from the 
_ war, if their endeavours are turned in 
the right directions, great things may be 


a] a. a 
BY é 


accomplished. 

~ The Conference was originally called 
_ to bring about disarmament, and thus 
prepare the way for univérsal peace. It 
failed in that endeavour, though in other 


a 
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THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL AWAITS THE NATIONS, 


` tions will be fulfilled ? 


ain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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directions it accomplished much, W ce 
did it fail? Why was it that it Scarce]: i 
touched the question for which it a a 
summoned ? Almost entirely because T 
nations came to the Conference with ide h 
which were quite incompatible with a ye 
spirit of Peace. They came to di 
Peace in terms of War, and with the idea of 
the permanency and immanence of War 
always in their minds. 

In the case of the Sécond Conference 
it was even worse, since the almost 
unanimous opinion of the delegates, which 
coloured and shaped nearly all the dis- 
cussions (though not openly expressed), 
was that a conflict between Great Britan # 
and Germany was inevitable., Under r th 
these circumstances was it surprising that | , on 
no advance was made? ‘At the Third | go 
Conference, if the delegates are inspired | di 
by the same feelings, and if they do not | tr 
think of peace in terms of peace, instead of 
in terms of war, then nothing will result. 


There must be a change of heart in dealing | - de 
with the qüestion: a realisation that, aS | hg 
the rights of the individual must sometimes sy 
be sacrificed for the benefit of the State, $ ab 
the rights of the nation must sometimes be Ss a 
sacrificed for the good of the world at large. de 

Is there any chance that these condi: | m 


Most assuredly: 
Prussian 
that 


will be a lengthy affair, by which tme | a? 
the combatant nations will be bled w = 
and will be in a state of mind m wil pu 
‘they will welcome any way whic his a 


secure them from a repetition ai 
tremendous catastrophe. None 0 ig 
for a time at least, will be 1m a Po he E 
to start piling up armaments, 40" 3 
opportunity is properly seized, may í 
welcome some form of disarmament mi yor 
great thing is not to waste the oppa E 
afforded by The Hague Conferen i sE : 
may come to nothing, though ery" Ss 
exceedingly improbable, but © E 


A 
Q 


i s” 


E 


which gives any chance of peace must be 
seized- upon. Therefore we must insist 
that the Third Conference shall meet 
as soon AS possible after peace has been 
declared, whoever summons it. Further, 
that when it docs meet: it should not 
confine its attention simply to questions 
of international law, but should fulfil 
the function for which the First Conference 
was originally called—that is, to discuss 
practically and not academically measures 
to be taken to ensure peace. If before 
“it meets a “ League of Peace” has been 


ryig Y yt 
THE 
Lew 


Unper the above sub-title a writer in 
The Round Table, like a good architect, 
surveys “ The Foundations of Peace,” and 
the sentence quoted suggests the most 
ominous fault in the structure of democratic 
government. The position is quite beyond 
dispute, and after noting that the democracies 
trusting overmuch in the force of public 
opinion are liable to be overborne “ under 
the onset of tyranny,” points out :— 

But in our case it has not been so much that 
democracy has been at fault as that democracy 
has never had a chance. Under our centralised 
system the people are never really educated 
about the foreign problem, and they never have 
the chance of expressing a judgment about the 
‘policy which should be pursued. Parties in a 
democratic country with a single legislature are 
mainly divided on domestic issues—Education, 
Home Rule, the powers of the House of Lords, 
Tariff Reform and so forth. Hence, except at 
es of crisis, the judgment of the constituencies 

; Tarde upon these issues, and not upon‘ those of 
these policy or defence. To avoid disaster, 
{ROGER Subjects are treated as beihg in the main 

aie The only result is that they are 

Sa into the background, and get hardly any 

dens eration at all. Criticism, the lifeblood of 

on the is almost impossible. If it comes 

Dy thé n Government side, it is made ineffective 

aL howledge that, if it is backed by a vote, 

Teform eraaneet the whole internal policy of 

tomes from a the Party exists to carry. If it 

fie ae the Opposition, it is equally ineffec- 
criticism E is of no importance, and the 
it is mad 

. n a 

- Isueg 
dificult 


€ in the interest of party gain. 

Word, the vexed and complicated 
Involved in citizenship make it 
for the average elector to make his 
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“Under our present system there is neither effective publicity nor any means by which people and 
Parliament can express a clear verdict about foreign affairs.” 


discounted on the ground that 


. of our governmental machinery, foreign policy — 


and dangerous. 


477 
established, so much the better, as the 
procedure will be simplified; it will 
then only need to expand the “League” 
to include all nations. | If not, the pro- 
gramme to be urged should be that laid 
down for the League of Peace. 

_The main thing is that in The Hague 
Conference we have an instrument ready 
to hand to bring about permanent peace. 
Let us not throw it aside, but on the 
contrary make the fullest use posgible 
of it, even if we are endeavouring in other 
ways to attain the same end. of 


voice effective in such matters as the treaty 
with Japan or the grant of self-government 
to India, and the writer makes the following 
suggestion :— 


For this evil there is only one effective cure, 
the division of the bodies which are responsible 
for external and internal affairs. There ought to 
be one body which is responsible for foreign 
affairs, for defence, and for the government of 
the Dependencies, with power to raise the taxa- re 
tion required ; there ought to be another body _ 
to deal with internal affairs, education, labour 
problems, local government, tariffs, the land, 
and so forth, and with power to raise the taxa- 
tion required. Each would have a Cabinet 
responsible to it. Each would require to go at 
regular intervals to the electorate to endorse 
or reject the policy of the majority. In this 
way on the one hand the immense volume of the 
business of the country would be divided between 
two bodies of men—as it is in Amertea and every 
British Dominion, though their problems of 
government are far less complicated than ours, 
and on the other it would be possible for Parlia- 
ment and the people to obtain information about : 
foreign policy and to control it on broad lines. 
Democracy may have its defects, but a system 
which purports to be democratic and which yet 
affords none of the safeguards of democracy is 
pound to fail. The-present demand for the- 
democratic control of foreign policy is absolutely 
sound. Owing to the excessive concentration 


s 
= 


has been secret, it has not been subject to 
criticism, and it has been disastrously timid — 
because the public have been ignorant about — 
the issues, and the Minister has never known — 
whether his policy would have their support. 
So long as the present concentration continues, 
so long will our foreign policy be autocratic, weak 
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PEACE MILITANT. 


“ In times of War prepare for Peace ” must be the motto for many months ahead 
and the article in The North American Review, from the pen of that brilliant Playwright 
Percy Mackaye, is full of suggestion. Spasmodic protests against the horrors of organises 
murder have not availed to avert the present disaster, and if we are content with of 
humiliation the future holds no brighter prospect than a recurrence of racial feuds 
The following extracts from Mr. Mackaye’s serious study reveals the mechanism i 
“ glorious war” and indicates that we must attune our minds of deliberate purpose if 
we desire to invest Peace with the attributes of splendour which should be her peculiar 


prerogative :— _ 


Is there a substitute for war ? _ Yes, the designers of war are masters of 
“When peace is made as handsome as imaginative appeal. Of the realism of war 
war,” said the President of the United States —of death, mutilation, hate, hunger, rape, 


in a recent speech, “there will be hope of stench, disease, bonded generations, and 
war’s passing.” This pregnant phrase was national debt—they are purposely unelo- 
but a fleeting remark of the President, not quent. Instead—and wisely, for their ends 


elaborated nor urged further upon the —they exalt wars self-sacrifice, heroism, 
thought of our ‘people, yet it involves an solidarity ; and for these they create im- 
idea of deepest public importance. passioned symbols of colour and grandeur, 

It is hardly conccivable; in short, that In rivalry with these radiant appeals the 


human beings should for ages have endured artless disciples of peace present—what? 


-the organised waste°and torture of war if Their meek symbol—a dove. 

the magician Art had not hypnotised their Now nothing may be more potent to the 
imaginations and led them by glorious multitude than a symbol. The flaming 
visions to the charnels of battlefields. colours of a flag have set cities on fire; the 


For let. us remember it is art—the colourful refrain of a song has wrought revolution. 
art of the theatre, its music, spectacle, and The cartoonist interprets the vast Social 
symbolism put to war’s purposes—which - forces of his time almost wholly through 


has exerted this hypnotism toward destruc- symbols. In appealing to the popular imagi- 
tion. In this time of world havoc, therefore, nation, therefore, it is of prime importance 
shall we not ask ourselves : A A to a cause whether its symbols are dynamit 
How may the glorious visions of dramatic or sedative. WE ; 
art lure the imaginations of men away from Of all causes in history the cause of im 
war to peace ? national peace is probably the noblest, y 
How may peace be made “as handsome .—of all symbols appealing to the: Vora 
as war,” and as compelling ? ; imagination—its symbol, the dove, 1$ pi 
Let us consider some of the “handsome. bably the most anemic. Some other, mo 


ness ” of war, and some of the ugliness of compelling, must take its place peton s 
peace, as these exist. E cause can plead effectually against ua the 
War is made splendid by noble- -its rival. The Dove is no match for 4 
- human attributes : by self-sacrifice, courage, Devil, If war is ever to be vanquishe the 
patience, enkindled will-power; it creates willbe by St. George or Raphael, not n ace 
out of petty dissensions, as by magic, the bird of Noah. In brief, it is omy a 
Majestic solidarity of a people; within Militant, not Peace Dormant, t a the 
national boundaries, it exalts social service. supplant the heroic figure of wag 
For these valid attributes and incentives, hearts of the nations. 
the devisers of war create magnificent But by Peace Militant I do n3 Jaring 
symbols. Under their expert control, the Peace panoplied upon Dreadnoughts, 7 pp 
chaotic, drifting, meanly competitive life of at her image in two oceans through 
every-day peace becomes transfigured by steel binoculars—for such is that false Eyed 
order, discipline, organisation, imbued with no other than war disguised, whic 
& majestic unity of design: the enacting of a the world in August, 1914. y not WH 
national drama, in which the people themselves No; I mean by Peace Militant D put 
participate. - : disguised as a hypocritical time-serv™” 


x 
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purged and _self-subdued to the 
tions of social service ; not Peace armed 
oe a sword, but Peace armed with the 
a of, & sword—that “ moral equivalent 
of war” of Which William James has written 
with wise eloquence. 
But the mere existence of a moral equiva- 
lent is not enough ; it must be made effectual. 
Social service exists among all peoples, but 
it is not made to appeal sufficiently to 
opular imagination. | es 
My object, then, in this article is to suggest 
that the ‘ moral equivalent of war” can be 
made fascinating and effectual by utilising 
(and perhaps only by utilising) the dynamic 
arts of the theatre to give it symbolical ex- 


pression. ; r 
Thus a practical substitute for the dramatic 


conflict of war would be its moral equivalent 
expressed through the manifold forms of 
dramatic art. 

In seeking, then, a moral equivalent for 

war, what moral equivalents do we find 
under the conditions of peace ? 
- In business, the prevailing conditions of 
peace. are drab and selfish; its dramatic 
conflicts are sordid, petty, when individual- 
istic; and when they are corporate they are 
no less sordid on their vaster scale. In- 
dustrialism is so contaminated by suffering, 
disease, injustice, ugliness, ennui, death, 
hatred, and dulled despair that to millions 
of labourers the conditions of war seem 
hopeful and visionary in comparison. 

These are fundamental facts which all 
‘Workers for permanent peace must face in 
their problem. The conditions of indus- 
trialism, in short, are war, stripped of its 
dignity and national solidarity. 

_As superstructure upon this sordid base 
nises the dwelling of conventional calm we 
call “ peace,” wherein the minority thousands 
Pass their lives in comparative satisfaction 
and leisure. 
eae drab, chaotic, suffering conditions 
th peace,” however, are transfigured by 

e ever-growing numbers of those who are 


War self- 


Working to make them lovelier and more just.. 


Drab, that is their disease. 
‘~aer dreams are more glorious than the 
reams of War; their dreams are incarna- 
aes flushed with fighting angels ; but they 
ee them—and they stifle them—in drab. 
S5 ls their dire heritage from the Puritan. 
led oa ministers are wiser. They acknow- 
utile he eternal pagan in mankind, and 
Se it. Even Cromwell marched to 
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2 once past a A 

c orga rs ol peace must acknowledge 
man's paganism, and exalt it. 
samy ct a 

y; such, a, cr sense, is the 
Wee of the extraordinary growth of the 

oy Scouts organisation ¢ the C 
Fire Girls. $ ma or 

In the appeal of cach, idealism adopts its 
special symbolism. 

; General Booth, Baden-Powell, Luther Gu- 
lick—each in his own way—secks to popu- 
larise William James. . 

The moral equivalents of war, then, are 
ineffectual in our prevailing society from 
two chief causes : 

First, the fighting armies of peace are not 
properly organised; and secondly, their 
functions are not properly symbolised. 

To achieve these two great objects, 
mutually related, may well become the 
function of a new profession of the twentieth 
century—the profession of Civic Engineering. 
For the problems involved are so large and 


various that their solution takes on the - 


dignity and efficiency of an expert science, 
essentially related to that which has solved 
so grandly problems like the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

To achieve the first object, organisation, 
will require the directive insight of one who 
may aptly be called the Political Engineer ; 
to achieve the second object, symbolism, 
will require the Dramatic Engineer. 

The present time is peculiarly auspicious 
for this widened civic scope of the theatre’s 
art. On the one hand, that art itself— 
rekindled from within by the constructive 
discoveries of its creative artists in production, 
architecture, music, and the dance—stands 
at the threshold of a splendid renascence. 
On the other hand—stirred from within by 
the portentous menace of world war—civic 
ardour has never been more deeply roused 
than now to discover effectual means for 
combating the enemies of society—poverty, 
disease, unemployment, political corruption, 
and all the hosts of embattled ignorance. 
To this war against all social and economic 
causes of war dramatic art offers a popular 
svmbolism of magnificent. scope and variety : 
it offers a new method of social science. g 

Thus, developed as an expert profession, 
this potential science of dramatic engineering 
may yet become a powerful national factor 
in organising militant social service as an 
effectual substitute for war. 
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__ GERMANY'S STRATEGIC RAILWAYS, 


(REPRODUCED FROM “ THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS.,”) 


A Frencu writer, Victor Cambon, cx- 
presses in La Nature his astonishment at the 
ease with which the Germans transport, In a 
few days, the large masses of their armies 
between the cast and west frontiers of the 
> empire. M. Cambon recently interviewed 
i some prisoners in Morocco who had fought in 
ae: Belgium during August, had been sent from 

there to castern Prussia against the Russians, 


ence in population of the two countries | 

number of kilometres per inhabitant is Re 
equal. In Germany, however, the do a 
track lines are much more numerous than y 
France, some lines indeed having ek 
parallel tracks. The chief difference betwen 
the two countries is especially noticeable A 
the extraordinary devclopment that the 
Germans have given to their connecting and 
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and were then returned and captured about 
the middle of September in the battle of the 
Aisne, Such mobility would have been im- 
possible except -for the number and careful 


P iene 
een Overcome in a few weeks. 2 


~The railway system of Germany ex 
The - ay S) F y extends 
bout 60,000 kilometres (37,000 miles) in 


he French system, but, éonsidering the differ- 


Lefts, 
d DUSSELDORF ; 


DRESDEN, 
R 


MUNICH or! 
Gn 


ek l How Germany Transports Troops. 
his Map shows the East and West Lines and the numerous routes between the Russian and French 
Frontiers of Germany. 


_ organisation of the German railways. With 

a anisat : - transport. i 

out railways, declares M. Cambon, the forces ` Nene -every line has through expres i 
rmany against the Allies would have _ service. Punctuality of departure and amva 


gth, and covers an area of about 540 000 cele 1 y of military transp . y ; l 
SA oF as a y ? rit lw: y sy t : 
g ina, Aie s or {r 7 stel 
quare kilometres ; it 1s more extensive than A glance at the map of t e s ae m 
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crossing railways, to stations, and to loading 
platforms. A knowledge of military sar 
is not necessary to realise the importano ry 
these points and their value in m iiig 


is, so to speak, mathematical. There $ 
doubt that this customary order Ainte @ 
cision have operated most favourably 


indicates that the most numerou 


4 ie ; 
į ë 


‘of track cross 


„System 


rtant Jines are those that traverse the 
om cast to west. Fourteen lines 
the Rhine between Basle, on 
the frontier in Switzerland, and Wesel, near 
the frontier of Holland. But, on the other 
hand, on either bank of the Rhine two parallel 
oads follow its course faithfully, north and 
Eau; comprising a system of communication 
perpendicular to the fourteen lines -that 
cross it. 3 

By virtue of these two latter lines the 
Germans are able to throw at almost any 
point on the left bank the troops brought in 
from the east by any one of the fourteen 
main arteries. These lines are, without 
doubt, of greatest importance. Other lines 
that stop at the right bank, coming from the 
mountains of the Black Forest or the Taunus, 
are of secondary importance ; nevertheless, 
they constitute an added number of lines of 
communication. 


impo. ; 
country fi 


Beginning at the south there are :— 

First: the Baden line between Mulhouse, 
Basle, Lindau, and Munich. 

Second: the Great International Line, from 
Paris to Vienna, via Strasburg, Carlsruhe, Stutt- 
gart, Augsburg, and Munich. 

Third : the line between Metz, Saarbruck, Lan- 


‘dau, Bruchsal, Heilbroun, and Nuremburg. 


Fourth : a line of first importance from Metz 
to Frankfurt, via Bingerbruck and Mayence. A 
system. of complicated lines, with Frankfurt at 
the centre, branches out in all directions. 

_ Fifth: from a military point of view the most 
Important line of all; constructed since the 
war of 1870, it joins Metz directly to Berlin, by 
way of the winding valley of the Moselle, passing 
through Trèves, Coblenz, Cassel, and Magde- 
burg. The Germans call this line by the name 

Canonstrasse.? It joins the network of lines 
that the German military staff has built about 
Metz in the last few years, and it is the last in 
ee pues of communications by which Germany 
T 3 le to penetrate France without traversing 

uxemburg or Belgium. 

_ Sixth: z 
z crossed by a four-track bridge, is the main 
ute from Paris to Berlin via St. Quentin, 
Namur, Liége; Verviers, Aix-la- 

Chapelle, and Genea ie route of the 1914 


ne ea and eighth: from Aix-la-Chapelle a 
“rancny =e : 
toward Dae Düsseldorf and another 


leads the a final passage over the Rhine at Wesel 


to Holland, €rmans not only to Belgium but also 


By the complicated Rhine- Westphalian 
one may reach by parallel or diverging 


i 
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routes the large centres of Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Hanover, Magdeburg, Leipsic, Dresden 
and Berlin. : 

As to the routes that the Germans may 
take for transporting their troops brought 
from the west to the far-reaching Russian 
frontier, M. Cambon says : — 


If we suppose the military trains to be taken 
from the heart of Germany by way of the fore- 
going lines we see that these armies are able to 
travel to the eastern frontier by way of Cologne, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Stettin, and Bromberg; to 
the Vistula base by way of Berlin, Posen, and 
Thorn ; or to Cracow by way of Leipsic, Torgau, 
Breslau, Beuthen, or by way of Dresden and 
Prague, or finally by way of Munich, Linz, and 
Vienna, 

The travelling distance between Belgium and 
these various points varies from 1,200 to 1,400 
kilometres. Thirty-six hours is sufficient for the 
Journey. The main questions, however, are 
arrangements for embarking platforms sufficiently 
large and handling equipment sufficiently power- 
ful to avoid obstruction and delay, and, at the 
same time, rolling stock with an enormous 
capacity. On these points the Germans have 
been prodigal in their efforts. Their embarking 
platforms astonish one by their immensity and 
the perfection of their management. In the year 
1912. Prussia alone spent 480,000,000 marks 
toward increasing the rolling stock of its railways. 
It is not improbable that the general staff has 
been able to run over the various lines a train of 
fifty cars every ten minutes, 6,000 cars every 
twenty-four hours; this would represent an 
army of 100,000 men transported in two days 
from one end of Germany to the other. 


Or all neutral Powers of the world the 


United States had the best reasons for acting, 


the part of umpire during the present war 
and denouncing the “new piracy ” and the 
other infractions of the laws of God and man. 
For allowing that opportunity to pass 


America probably more than any other — 


country will most seriously suffer, even if the 
inhabitants of the United States be not 
eventually forced by circumstances to adopt 
some conscriptive system for the maintenance 
of their naval and military systems. America, 
having abdicated her position as the champion. 
of “ a lofty conception of the common welfare 
of humanity,” is looking not to the millen- 
nium but to the next war, and, apparently, 


does not_yet apprehend all that she has 
sacrificed. The Hague Conventions con- = 
stituted the supreme interest of the United — i š 
States in this war.—ARcCHIBALD Hurp, in ~ 


the Fortnightly Review. Ş 
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GERMAN ILL-WILL ILLUSTRATED 
BY CARTOONISTS. 


ONE notable omission in the German cartoon papers is any reference to the sinking 

of the Lusitania. Whether this is due to Government instruction we do not know, but 

= usually such a subject is seized on with avidity. The German protest against the 
American traffic in arms remains unabated. 


There is much rejoicing over the success at Ypres, and emphasis is given to the fact 
that France and England announced their intention to take the offensive, while Germany f 
did not. The use of poison gas is also gloried in (p. 484). The attack on the Dardanelles Mg 
is another fruitful subject, and naturally the Allies are shown as sulfering defeat, the i 
German leaders von der Goltz and von Sanders being represented as immovable rocks. 
The occupation of Lemnos and Tenedos also calls forth protests (p. 485).. 


Egypt is a sore subject, though it is still maintained that England will soon have to 
leave. The comments on Japan show the Allies as willing to surrender anything to that 
nation (p. 486). 


The fiction that the British Fleet is in hiding is still maintained, and the Spaniards 
are urged to eject England from Gibraltar (p. 487). 


(Berlin. . 
Bryan i: Lustige Blätter.) 


“I am the spirit of Neutrality, Mr. Bryan, The Neutral. the 
and I protest in the name of my American “ But, Jean, you know I am also giving i 
friends against the misuse of my cleañ name, German.cometnine” 
which you seek to besmirch with your trade in “ What, then ?” 
munitions.” ; 5 “ My hand.” 


Kladderadatsch,) 


s 
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Simplicissimus.] {Munich, 


the F Kladderadatsch ) (Berlin. A È g 
kA The Papal Envoy and. the American America and the Vatican. : 
Leaders. Tne Pore: “ How can my angel of Peace 
“Tell the white father at Rome that our fly when you are always putting shells in her 
í great spirit is no longer called Manitou, it is pockets ? ” eh 
| now Dollar. Why should we bury the toma- 2 PE 
e to 3 hawk when we can get money for it in f y ti 


Surope ? ” 


that i 


ards 


in. 
M 7 Die Muskete.] (Vienna. 
« Who i oaroe and Wiron (1). Joan BULL: “Damn! here comes an 
: Ee Wale ee pes armourclad protest from America !” 


de is called ‘ America for the Americans 

cy £ . s . 

No, it is i Saal 2). Uncue Sam: “Don’t be alarmed; I 
Japanese OW America for the Eogusnang ac ae come to offer more munitions.” 
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Kladderadatsch.] (Berlin. 


3 The Blunder against “Bon Ton.” 
Jorrre (indignantly to Prince Rupprecht) : 
“ But your offensive was unannounced.” 
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The Spring Storm. 
$ German poison gas in Flanders, 
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UIR.) [Berlin, 
“ Will you allow me to seize your offensive ?” 


Lustige Blitter.] d 
Before the Last Roun 
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Lustige Blatter.) (Berlin, he A ) O ? 

The Watch on the Dardanelles. uik.) (Berlin, 

Encianp: “ Goddam! these rocks have Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves. 

such a Prussian formation !” > ~ Tue Arties : “ Help, bába ! 


Kladderadatsch.] % {Berlin, 


Lustige Sa ; m (Berlin, Poseidon in the Fatal Camp by the 
The Meal off the Islands. Dardanelles. z 


Will he ete a 3 7 Poseidon, what is the use of your 
labelled never be satisfied ? (The rabbits are E the bayonets of Alani 


mnos and Tenedos.) 
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p Wahre Jacob] ; [Stutsact. 
i The Honourable John Bull Seizes _ 
Egypt. 


(Berlin. ~ 


Progress in Egyptology. 
“ At last I am beginning to understand the 
meaning of the hieroglyphics.” (“ Raus ” js 
German for “ Get out.’’) > ’ 


Berlin, 
Wahre Jacob.) 


GENTLEMAN ORDER? - _ Japan in China. 
pe iten Manchuria, Indo- How Japan secks to fulfil her t25 
g, Philippines, Pacific.” ~ culturising China. 
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Lustige Blätter.] 
Looking out for Hindenburg. 


i 5 “Tyan Ivanowitch, we must be sitting on d 
LSA J a trembling poplar.” S 
À Simplicissimus.] (Munich. “No, Your Majesty it pee: oak the 
f Thrifty Britannia. trembling must haye some other cause. 
i “I must clean them every week, so that z 
: when peace is made they may still be as new.” 


ae 
ae 

ok es nal Se 

erederadatsch.) (Berlin. 

mill za eee - Austrian - Hungarian - Tees The Rock of Gibraltar. 

is Ived such a powerful swing from the ; ‘ i rhim!” 

vi F; 5 = you Spaniards, destroy him £ 
if or ng. winds that it has become very dangerous $ Teo Na 0 arrives. ` 


1e attacking Don Quixotes. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN TH 
REVIEWS. 


~ 


NATURAL AND INEVITABLE ALLIES, 


A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of actual nations ; and an American has 
more reasons than another to draw him to Britain. In all that is done or begun by the Americans 
towards right thinking or practice, we are met by a civilisation already settled and overpowering. The 
culture of the day, the thoughts and aims of men are English thoughts and aims. A nation considerable 
for a thousand years since Egbert, it has, in the last centuries, obtained the ascendant, and stamped the 
knowledge, activity, and power of mankind with its impress. Those who resist it do not feel it or 

The American is only the continuation of the English genius into new conditions, 


obey it less... 
more or less propitious. 


~~‘ ONLY a short year ago men were discussing 
ie - the urfion of America, Britain, and Germany 
as the ideal alliance for the preservation of 
the peace of the nations. Germany has by 
her own acts eliminated herself for genera- 
“tions from any such combination, unless a 
republic rises to express some measure of 
civic freedom, but there remains the possi- 
bility of a closer understanding between 
Britain and the United States. 

The whole ground of unity is surveyed by 
George Louis Beer in The Forum in a con- 
vincing article entitled “The War. The 
British Empire and America,” which explains 
at length the circumstances which led to 

_Germany’s diplomatic isolation and, most 
important of all, the ensuing cohesion of the 

__. Sister nations which constitute the British 
= Empire. 3 

f The writer shows that America’s aloofness 
from European affairs has resulted in the 


could have been ayerted by “ friendship with 
_. Great. Britain,” and continues :— 

The most vital question now confronting the 
‘United States is whether the traditional policy of 
no entangling alliances and of no interference in 


days of our weakness this was the path of 
_ wisdom, but circumstances’ have changed. 


_ upon our international rights, but have sedulously 

refrained from assuming our share of the responsi- 

bilities for securing “ the public rights” of the 

world. Our failure to recognise these obligations 

has caused untold hayoc in the past and will lead 

_ to even greater disasters in the future After 
se ; a ” 


oie 


sacrifice of interests and principles which. 


European affairs shall be continued. In. the- 


_ Hitherto we have, in general, merely insistéd ~ 
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the war is concluded there probably will be a go% 

realignment of the Powers, but the danger of a vo 

“fresh outbreak, possibly from another quarter, Be 

cannot be eliminated from our calculations. The ide 
only practical method to prevent this is to 

embody the existing cordial feelings between 
England and the United States in a more or less 

formal alliance, so that the two countries can / 

bring their joint influence and, pressure to bear to 

wherever their common interests and political Be 

principles may be jeopardised. ; Bo 

To the prescient mind such an alliance dis- m 

closes a vista of momentous possibilities. Onal a 

the Great Powers the only two whose cae a 

is not tainted by militarism and whose ame £ 

thoroughly and genuinely pacific are the ya A : 

States and Great Britain. Various devices. a = 

recently been elaborated for securing ei es 

of the world, such as the formation of 4 aan aa 

States of Europe or the establishment T ba 

international police force. But these te ab 

are of doubtful practicability, as they oe vation fia 

not in line with the normal course of oe titik | ace 

ot have no point of contact with BITE ea j ae 

tions. If a world-community is ever to Pritish ie 

its logical point of departure 18 t a ds Oe ev 

Empire, which embraces within its ga result f. Bu 

quarter of the world’s population. Fait manity i Su 

all disputes within this large segment a nd reaso™ Fk 

. are settled not by force, but by justice & trates Hi by 

The Pax Britannica concretely der ple P ay pa 

feasibility of pacifist ideals. This Siig hat the 

however, as yet imperfectly preanis a ormin" eu 

the Dominions have no spleen ay jn case! we 

Some of the most vital issues. On ae icip 


1 


growing democracies have a constan 


on 


Councils of the Empire, can it perdure. 
Hence the supreme necessity, in the interests of 
" jvilisation, for its reorganisation on the principle 
an organic political system. If, further, the 
ites abandons its traditional policy of 
self-centred aloofness from the larger questions 
that are determining the course of world history 
and enters into an alliance with England, the 
logical outcome in time would be political union 
with this vast Commonwealth of Britons, Irish- 
men, Canadians, South Africans, Australasians, 
Fast Indians, Egyptians and other peoples. 
Apparently only in this way is there any hope 
of ever realising a world-community of all 
peoples, “ reconciling the freedom of individuals 
and of individual States with the accomplish- 
ment of a common aim for mankind as a whole.” 
This consummation Kant conceived to be the 
goal of universal history, and its fruit, according 
to him, is to be everlasting peace; but a Prus- 
sianised Germany has deliberately rejected this 
. ideal as “ not only senseless, but deeply immoral.” 


in the 


of 
United Sta 


THE PENALTY OF DEFEAT. 

The Candid Quarterly Review lives well up 
to its qualifying title, and in his review of 
“The War—So Far,” Mr. Thomas Gibson 
Bowles makes the patriot’s flesh to creep 
with a dread summary of what would happen 
ii—; but we will quote the dirge-like 
warning to those who have never contem- 
plated a reverse to our arms :— 


The task before us is one of such difficulty 
and danger. as is even now not fully realised. 

We have that in hand which will tax all our 
resources and all our resolution for long, as well 
on land as on the sea, and as things now look, 
gyen more by sea than by land. 
nae are all filled with a proud and proper con- 
aac ee the final decision. But so, too, by all 
acciden S, are the Germans. What if events or 
than nts turn out more favourable for them 
confidens expect? We are „most especially 
SON N that, at least at sea, the decisive 

u l now, as ever, give us the victory. 
Suppose POse for a moment that it did not. 

y se the very worst possible ~ 
Fleet > a that at a given moment the English 
y ma been so reduced in numbers, partly 
Partly i and submarines or Zeppelins, and 
the: Garr detachments to distant seas, that 
Come out an Fleet should think it possible to 

Sup t0 battle. 
uses )POSe that, mainly again through the novel 


S X 
of mines and submarines, the English Fleet 
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were defeated —defeated despite srei 
the enemy, but yet defeated gt ae a 

An invasion of England would assuredly 
follow. In England we should make a desperate 
pete to the invader, Sut with a million or 
per laps two million of our best soldiers engaged 
on the Continent, it would perhaps be ineffectual. 

In such an extremity we should certainly 
recall our troops from the Continent—if we could 
get them back. 

But to get them back when by the defeat of 
our Fleet we had lost command of the sea which 
they must cross would be an undertaking as 
hard as their transport thither—when we still 
had that command—was easy. 

Suppose, then, that we left them there, deprived 
of all the equipment and munitions of war that 
England has hitherto supplied to them, and 
dependent on such only as they could draw from 
the Continent. 

Suppose, then, England, after a splendid but 
hopeless resistance, subjugated and occupied 
by a German army up to and including London. 

It would not then be the end of us. For even 
then our detached ships might sail for home, 
come together, and either suffice fo keep in awe 
the much-diminished German Fleet, to cut off 
the German supplies of ammunition by sea, or 
even, were another naval combat essayed, to 
defeat the remnant of the German Navy. In 
which case the situation might be fully restored. 
With all the English dignitaries and Govern- 
ment prisoners in their hands, the Germans 
might have extracted from them such conditions 
of peace as they pleased, even conditions involving 
permanent vassalage of England to Germany. 
But were the reassembled overseas detachments 
from the Fleet in the hands of an Admiral who 
knew his duty to his country, no such engage- 
ments would avail with him. He would repu- 
diate them as made under duress, and would 
either rescue his country from Germans and 
Government together or would perish in fight. 

Suppose that to fail,sthen indeed the end of 
us is at hand. 


One wakes as from an evil dream and takes 
comfort from the concluding sentences :— 


Not one of these suppositions is at present 
conceivable. 7 

But unless we are victorious at sea they are 
all conceivable. SAN 

Our Flect is our all. That gone nothing i left. 
That gone, no armies nor land victories will save 
us. With that maintained, and left to be handled _ 
by the seamen, we need not fear a world in 
ER alt costs we must see that our Fleet is now 
rescued from Parties, Politicians, and Caucus, — 


and committed to the seamen who alone know 


how to use it or even to preserve it- 
All, all lies there. ie 
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; AN ORDER IN COUNCIL, 


In the February number of The Candid 
Quarterly Review Mr. Bowles came out stron gly 
. for the repudiation of The Hague Con- 
ventions of 1907 and the Declarations of 
London (1909) and Paris (1856), claiming 
that these instruments rendered our Fleet 
powerless to effect its mission. Now we are 
asked to rejoice at the promulgation of 
the Order in Council of March 11th, 1915, 
which effects the blockade of all shipping 
destined for German ports :— 


For seven months the Fleet has been. thus 
restricted and restrained, *to our own great 
mischief and to the great ease and comfort of 
our enemy. And now, suddenly, all is gone. 
The Order in Council of 11th March has taken 
charge and carried allaway. Of the eight Hague 
Conventions dealing with Naval War three had 
already foundered through various misfortunes 
and oppositions, and there remained only five of 
them afloat, whereof those most manifestly 
directed against England and her sea-power were 
No. 8, authorising the unrestricted laying of 
contact mines in any seas, and No. 11, restricting 
the right of capture at sca so as to forbid the 
capture of enemy dispatches and to require 
them, whether-found in a neutral or an enemy 
ship, to be forwarded by the captor himself to 
the enemy. These two Conventions the Order 
in Council wholly dismisses. It was because (to 
use Mr. Asquith’s words of Ist March) Germany 
had “ taken a further step,” and one “ without 
any precedent in history, by mobilising and 
organising, not on the surface but under the 
surface of the sea, a campaign of piracy and 
pillage carried on equally by mine and sub- 
marine—that the Order was issued. Thenceforth 
it became impossible to claim England as any 
longer adhering to the Convention for which Sir 
Ernest Satow had voted authorising the sowing 
of the high seas with mimes under no restriction 
whatever, as well in a campaign of piracy and 
pillage as in any other. 

As completely does the Order deny and 
repudiate Convention No. 11, restricting the 
right of capture in Maritime War. For, dismiss- 
ing the inviolability of enemy dispatches in 
transmission as “* postal correspondence ” as well 
as all other inviolabilities, including those of 
fishermen and of religious, scientific or philan- 
thropic vessels, affirmed by the Convention, this 
Order prescribes generally on grand, broad lines, 
the detention, capture and bringing in of any 
vessel whatever that comes along carrying the 
goods of German commerce; S 


’ 


: Thus at last we have “ The Fleet Freed,” - 


and Mr. Bowles proceeds to criticise the 
various articles of the Order, the limitations 
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of which do not meet with his approval, } 
on the whole he is more than content :— ut 

Yet none of all this greatly matters. 
stress put upon Germany, even with 
tion, through the cutting of all her se 
the stoppage of all her seaborne trade—if effect 
as intended by the Order in Council will tl 
tremendous, irresistible and, in the end, final 
will be that even though we confiscate and k 1 
for ourselves none of those goods of hers thate 
capture at sea, but only hold them as DAN 
5 a 3 : TS, 
They will still be lost to her effectives in the great 
army of Trade even if not added to our own 
They will still be such a loss, they will stil 
amount to so vast and cumulative a loss—con. 
stantly, silently and remorselessly progressing— 
as no Trade can suffer and survive. Her total 
trade in 1918, import and export, was probably 
represented by a sum near to £1,000,000,000, 
In 1896 (since when no figures have been afforded) 
no less than 65 per cent. of her whole export and 
import trade was carried to or from her by sea 
and only 85 per cent. by land, with the land 
trade, moreover, constantly tending to diminu- 
tion in its proportion. The stoppage of her sea- 
borne commerce would therefore represent a vast 
present loss of trade, quite possibly of a full 
£650,000,000 in a year, only very little whereof | 
could be—especially in present circumstances | 
filled up by land carriage. The effect upon all 
in all parts of the country of such a loss cannot 
be put into figures. It is far more and far mor 
ruinous than any figures could convey. ano 
although it would be more consonant with 
wishes of some of us, and more consistent ee 
fair play and the laws of war, whether by 5°a? 
land, that we should keep what we capture i 
it is not that which mainly matters. What P 
matter, for the war, what will assuredly Shor 
it by distressing Germany where she wi at het 
feel it, is, so long as the war lasts, to preve 
from getting the stuff. «aq has not 

So far Mr. Bowles, but America n 
spoken her last word. tae her 

The subject is dealt: with m & ie 
article, “The Law of Nations— ca ster's 
and the Failures to Alter it.” The judge! 
superlatives are supreme, as may PO ioh he 
from the following sentences 1? 
acclaims the Law of Nations, aS =~ am 

The labours of the wisest and ables jn va 
kind have gone to its making, and n0 ‘of 
The acutest intellects, the highest «tice ao 
of morality, the profoundest sense © dye 
equity, charity and humanity temperi s 
and experience have come together or ist hv 
The historian, the jurist and the ™ A hesi 
worked together, and all between the great 
elaborated in the Law of Nations : 
Masterpiece of Mankind. 


this limita. 
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AMERICAN OPINION. 
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* The attainment by The North American Review of its centenary is an event which will unite all 


sections 
has splen 


of the English-speaking world in congratulations to its spirited Editor 
didly maintained the fine traditions of a notable line of Editors, and the 


Colonel George Harvey 
May number represents 


a high-water mark of interest which speaks for the virility of this living link between thinkers of the 


Grand Republic of Letters. 


for insular myopy- 
TWO ENGLANDS. 

To many Englishmen it is unthinkable that 
Americans should view matters from another 
angle. The reasoned words of William Dean 
Howells in his article “ Why I” suggests 
many obvious reasons for many differences, 
but it is good to remember that these are 
outweighed by the causes making for unity. 
Mr. Howells writes :— 


We need not run back for quantity in our 
memories of injury from the England of that 
class which has hitherto been her ruling class. 
In our keenest sense of that injury we have 
always, unless we were very stupid and ignorant, 
been aware of two Engiands, of another and a 
better England than: that ruling England, the 
England which has been our friend, and the 
friend of every righteous cause. In our struggle 
for Independence the wisest and truest and 
kindest of Englishmen were our friends ; in our 
nraeele for Union these again were of our side. 
eet are indeed two Englands: one that never 
atte a ning once accepted, and one that never 
AEA neng whom injustice and insult could 
a ied Hitherto it is the spirit of that evil 
rae which has ruled England ; but in these 
aati foes 3e, who have loved English liberty 
pare nee iat somehow ‘in the far-off divine 
ave te vows become American equality, 
had aoe to believe that the better England 
Wl ae into her own. We have seen a more 
ae sear ee however grudgingly, from the 
an unjust i w ho had left the commons to pay 
ourselves share ; we have seen, with shame for 
labour penal pensions voted to outworn 
the ares ae growth of goodwill between 
things as aa the masses. We have seen such 
poured ate and through the storm of obloquy: 
this justice Me the sturdy Celt who has forced 

axon we ha rom the hands of Norman and 

© eyes of es made bold to hope for a day when 
dazzle of ki ngland should be purged of the 
blind to thee and nobles which has kept her 
knew that € glory of common manhood. We 
i $ our vision must be vain for yet a 


time in A 
Outselveg ately long, but we kept saying to 


Upru: 

shown of hell 
Which sh 
the uniy, 


Over the lands so long peaceful, 
anes be a federation of the world 
ea at least prophesy, if not establish, 
3 republic and make ‘the game of 

ever impossible ? ” 


kings > fo 
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Vhy, at the end of this volcanic ` 


The reading of the articles reviewed below is recommended as a-cure 


A WARNING. 

Norman ANGELL reminds us in his paper 
on America and the Neutralisation of the 
Sea,” that Britain’s claim to restrain the 
trade of neutrals will be challenged after the 
war. He says :— 

Americans have recognised that on the whole 
Britain’s action is in accordance with sea law 
as it stands and as America has accepted it, and 
if Germany’s action now makes the position of 
neutrals impossible, the remedy for America 
will be not an alliance with the Allies to restore 
the law as Britain has been enforcing it, but at 7 
the conclusion of the war to see that it is changed 
altogether. 5 

And that contingency—the point at which 
the whole dispute will inevitably crystallise— 
English opinion has absolutely failed to envisage. - 
There is in England not the faintest realisation— 
I have not seen a line of discussion concerning it 
in the Press-—that the inevitable outcome of the 
present contraband and blockade difficulties 
will be an irresistible movement in America for 


_the neutralisation of the high seas, or, failing 


that, their domination by the American navy. 

Yet that movement, backed as it will be by & 
most formidable combination of patriotic senti- 
ment and commercial and industrial interest, 
will raise the fundamental problem of English 
national policy ; and England will be confronted 
by the demand for the limitation of a power 
round the preservation of which has centred her 
deepest national pride, and upon which she has 
learned’ to believe her security as a nation and 
empire depends. ; 

And this'profound conflict of policy is not even 
being discussed in England : for most Englishmen 
the Anglo-American differences are concerned 
with quite other things. The English publie 
are likely in consequence one day to be pre- 
sented with demands which, because there has 
been no adequate discussion of the causes which 
underlie them, will seem unwarrantable and pre- 
posterous, and on no account to be granted. And 
yet America will not withdraw them. Such a 
situation is always dangerous. 


492 
WILL AMERICA FIGHT? 


Sypnry Brooks has made a special study 
of American politics, and his article, “ America 
at the Cross-Roads,” appearing in T'he English 
Review, should be read by all those who are 

A e 7 fi . J5 
anxious to appreciate President Wilson’s 
difficult -position in guiding the destinies of 

‘the great English-speaking Republic at this 
critical stage of her development. The 
sinking of the Lusitania sent a thrill of horror 
through the civilised world, and the deliberate 
murder of neutrals necessitated something 

ri r 
more than a protest from America. The 
President’s Note has been universally ac- 
claimed as of the greatest moral significance ; 
in Mr. Brooks’s judgment it is “not unentitled 
to rank among the masterpieces of diplomatic 
literature?” and America’s decision is. practi- 
cally in the hands of its President, of whom 
the writer says :— . 

Since he has been in the White House there 
has never been any question as to where lay the 
governing influence in American politics. Flabbi- 

“ness is the very last quality that any of his 

- countrymen would think of imputing to him. 
He has his own standards, his own unexpected 
ways of looking at things, and-they are often at 
odds with the mad, unholy realities of the world 

around him. He sometimes detects a point of 

conscience in a situation which a more mundane 
statesman, without his fund of idealism and his 
painful balancing of ethical pros and cons, would 
tackle with a vulgar directness ; and he retains 


_ stubborn pride of opinion, and a certain im- 
patience of opposition that make it exceedingly 
difficult: for him to reverse or depart from any 
policy which he has once persuaded himself 
possesses the essential sanctions of justice and 
right. 

- before he commits himself, but, once sure of it, 

_ he is inflexible. It would probably be literally 

true to say that he was “ too proud to fight” 


to fight Germany when convinced in his con- 
_ Science and intellect that there was no other way 
out and that he was contending for no selfish 
ut in defence of rights and interests as 

s humanity. K 


rooks adds his weight to the warning 


„that America acquiesces in our 

olicy, and on the main question 

sons for his statement that 

andons her neutrality it 
ds the big 


“x 
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_ from his pedagogic years a habit of authority, a . 


He must be sure of the moral principle 


_ Mexico. But he would not hesitate a moment 


‘ 0! 

tive Council, but that Behar and One oe 
“denied one. The argument affords “op thes 
these- columns against the _ 


za DEN i A þe 1 
in India ”—with a population, he sam 


_ cession as'an Execu' 
s a fe x ate WN 


OVER-LORDS, 

Waen, with the aid of our Indian alec : 
we have secured liberty for Belgium bi ; 
to be hoped that some measure of fre ed ls 
may be accorded India in spite of the i h 


of Lords. In The Asiatic Review Syud Hos | i 
sain calls attention to - Lord Hardinge l r 
protest against the reactionary vote of“, P. Mi 
small body of Peers” which denies a E -go 
Executive Council to the United BONA oe it 
India has quite enough to suffer from its oy, § inn 
caste system without having to bear in sec 
addition the follies of Britain’s oligarchic has 
caste. The argument always presented js f dot 
that “ the time has not yet arrived,” and w | «te 
are reminded of Lord Morley’s rejoinder, | of 
“ The time would never come.” The following f - Mr 
extract gives the writer’s point of view:— f ob; 
The creation of an Executive Council for the reJ 

7 5 : res 
United Provinces, as has been noted, would have Th 
marked no new departure in administrative heg 
practice. By the Indian Council’s Bill of 1909 ie 
` the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had been tha 
provided with such a Council. Subsequently, ea! 
when the Durbar. changes were announced, the of 1 
modification of the partition of Bengal necessi- las] 
tated the constitution of the Province of Behar con 
and Orissa. The new Liéutenant-Governorship rall 
received its Executive Council in due course, tol 
but not, as might be rashly assumed, without to | 
in t ‘ter. A characteristic - int 

challenge in the usual quarter. ! ‘te Do 
passage from one of Lord Curzon's spee die 
what time the details of territorial arise fe 
consequent upon the change of capital were ain oer 
thrashed out in, Parliament, is apropos a ‘a fre 
present moment. His Lordship pon ice Do 
that the acceptance of the Governmen a e E the 
posal would present “ the rather absurd p ayi | bal 
of Behar and Orissa, admittedly—t do ae dpo | ano 
with any disrespect—one of the backwa ofa | o; 
vinces of India, with the full machine cle Afr 
Lieutenant-Governor and Executive ] tha 


ited oOo 
and side by side with it you will have ue nd 
Provinces—one of the most enlig K f 
provinces in India—with a Lieutenan r 
but with no Executive Council at ai 
a real anomaly.” 5 t 

Here, of Bes. the suggestion eee 
the United Provinces should be given 


scious criticism of the point of ee 
opponents of Indian reform which i ‘ 
to bear in mind. A province may 7 


> > f rogi 
as “ one of the mostienlightened and Pde 


over forty-five millions—and in tt 
refused such an elementary aan 
tive Council. 
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BRITISH VIRILITY. 


MILITARY enthusiasts will rub their eyes 
when they have read Archibald Hurd’s 
article in The Fortnightly Review on “ The 
Miracle of the War,” for the writer positively 
Jories in our unreadiness for war. Firstly, 
it will prove beyond any question Britain’s 
innocence of breaking the peace; and 
secondly, it has necessitated an cffort which 
bas enabled the Empire to exhibit the splen- 
dour of an unequalled patriotism. It is very 
refreshing to read a full-hearted confession 
of our own virtues, and we must congratulate 
Mr. Hurd on the cheery optimism which pushes 
obvious criticism to the background, and 
rejoices, quite legitimately, at the creditable 
response of the Empire to a supreme call. 
The following extracts would make more 
heartening reading in all places of worship 
than a recital of David’s psalms :— 

The miracle of the war consists of this uprising 
of the British race ; no law had to be passed or 
lash applied to fill the ranks ; the cause of the 
combat having been stated, men in thousands 
tallied to the standard and voluntarily agreed 
to hazard their all. The whole Empire proceeded 
to take up arms. The Mother Country, holding 
in trust the destinies of the race, did not call to the 
Dominions for assistance ; several days before the 
die had been cast—before the Cabinet in London 
had reached the conviction that war was in- 
evitable, whatever the sacrifice in blood and 
treasure which it involved—the self-governing 
ce hastened with both hands to offer 

Hines Sen The issue still hung in the 
Signa ores one oversea Government after 
CVn Zealand on July 81st, Canada 
canon a » Australia on August 8rd, and South 
thar he morning of August 4th—cabled 


at if war there must be—and they revealed- 


sae on the matter—the oversea Empire 
fight side by side with the Mother Country. 
not in miracle of the war is to be discovered 
Wess e OE at sea or on land, but in the 
ingdor 2e Which the manhood of the United 

Mobi ay and the Dominions overseas was 
of host vith the result that after nine months 
in stre ies a British Army existed approaching 
_ three million officers and men, and 

the ioe’ of the best brain and muscle of 
e is Face. When it is borne in mind that 

NO aRe of the war the House of Commons 
that, b th, gular Army of only 168,500 men, and 
een, € subsequent Spring, we were—or had 
distinge. zosecuting military operations in eight 
tions by eatres on land— apart from the opera- 
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THE EMPIRE AT WAR. 


Sea—it must be admitted that, far from 


having any cause for shame and disappointment, 
the people of the British Isles and their kith and 
kin overseas have ample ground for satisfaction 
and congratulation at the demonstration which 
has been made of the virility of the race. 

_ The British people awoke from a peaceful 
siesta—marked by successions of Peace Con- 
ferences at The Hague, the interchange of visits 
of courtesy with Germany, the encouragement 
of the Anglo-German friendship movement and 
other manifestations of goodwill on their part— 
to find that all the declarations of devotion to the 
cause of peace by the people on the other side 
of the North Sea—from the Kaiser and his 
Ministers and professors downwards—had been 
merely lip service, and that, under the cloak 
of friendly intentions towards the British people 
the whole nation had been placed on a war 


Western Mail.) {Perth, Australia, 


The Enemy within the Gates. 


itish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a Scala) said Great Britain was 
fighting Germany, Austria, and Sars 
the greatest of these deadly foes was 7 ink. 
Excessive drinking was seriously interfering. 
with the output of munitions, which must 


enormously inereased to enable us to win. is 
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footing, and organised for war—for a war for the 
Teutonic domination of Europe. The situation 
for us was not an inspiriting one; we found 
ourselves confronted by a nation in arms—the 
friends of yesterday had suddenly thrown off 
all disguise and were revealed men mad for 
war—war to the knife, war without restraint. 
In a few months we had evidence that we were 
X opposed by a whole people “ possessed of the 


z Devil.” 


THE RULE OF THE RIFLE. 


Last month we quoted Professor Jacks 
under the caption ‘Machinery Masters 
Mankind,” and singularly enough an article 
in The English Review for June supplies a 
further application of the argument. In the 
conclusion to his notes on “ Weapons and 
Tactics,” Lisle March Phillips says :— 


It has been suggested that the civilisation we 
have evolved is of such a character, at once so 
complicated and so powerful, that we have ended 
by becoming the creatures of that which we have 
created. Instead of our running civilisation, it 
is civilisation which runs us. That, at least, is 
, true of modern armaments. Guns and rifles 
3 were invented for men to use, but they are using 
? men. They are more and more assuming control 
d of troops-in the field and dictating a science of, 
i tactics in accordance with their own character. 
The keynote of their tactics is their defensive + 
object. In considering, therefore, and endeavour- 
ing to understand modern war, it is more and 
more in the defensive capacity of the weapons 
used that we must seek a clue. s 


Tbe writer is of opinion that the rifleman 
saved the situation in the famous retreat 
- from Mons :— _ 

Accordingly it was found, in this memorable 
za retreat, that the rifle was able to bear the strain 
= „ imposed by an overwhelming attack met by 
3 _ inferior numbers and an inferior artillery. The 
~ test applied was the severest possible ; indeed, 
; the conditions might almost seem to render 
inevitable that final rout, disintegration, and 
smash-up of our force: which was the object of 
the enemy’s tactics. The rifle, however, saved 
us. Had we been using close-quarter weapons, 
it is obvious that, however obstinate the defence, 


first day’s fighting. To fight at all we should 

haye had to close, and had we once closed 
_ numbers would have done their work, and nothing 
2 pona having of our army would have emerged 
aliye, oe 
What, therefore, I would point out is that, 


of the rifle is so well demonstrated, it is its pro- 
_ tective rather than its destructive power which 
= is most emphasised. Descriptions of the effects 


i 
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wrought on a massed attack by a bliz th 
bullets, carefully reserved and delivereq aad of! H: 
punctuality and dispatch in keeping wie the co 
instincts of a nation of shopkeepers ct the me 
to convey only an impression of the rifles ae 
for destruction. But a moment’s conna G 
is sufficient to show that, even at these monte i 
the weapon was saving many more lives tan | 7 
was sacrificing. It sacrificed a regiment or i 1t W 
but it saved an army. Sir John French’s tore tio 
after the first week’s fighting, owed its oxisten 7 rei 
to the fact that the struggle had been fou i 4 
with missile weapons. £ un 
; Tia firs 
a | 
WANTED—A DICTATORSHIP! me 
Mr. AUSTEN Harrison does not put it m 
exactly like that, but it comes to the same fe 
thing if we may extract the moral from his ] 
article in his magazine (The English Review), ful 
where he writes :— ad 
It is to the national side of the matter I suc 
would call attention. Conscription does not qu 
mean merely a law introducing compulsory ser- ] 
vice; it means militarism, military government the 
and control, system, organisation, all-round pro- exe 
fessionalism, in lieu of the amateurishness stil Ove 
reigning. Under conscription the whole forces the 
and resources of the country would be placed in As 
- the hands of the military. Our popular Govern acr 
ment would cease to be, for the time being; -Asi 
that is to say, their responsibilities would cease: XT 
Civilians would no longer be in control of any upi 
work or department connected with war. The wh 
question of food prices, of freights, &c, Wout bor 
come under the jurisdiction of military exp Bu 
- diency regardless of the wishes, theories, opie A) m 
or singularities of an individualistic electori > c 
If men drank too much, the drink shops ‘er a oe 
be shut down. If prices rose excessively, i = : 
authorities would step in and fix a moxir | aa 
they have done all over Germany. ip ay time one 
we should have system, and for the distinction Í sho 
since Cromwell—Government in contract Aerives wate 
to a Government whose whole strength but 
from the initiatiye and consent of the p of 
Mr. Harrison is right with his f ue 
arguments ‘are perfectly logical a cans 
but we must ask him, Is there nO T 
than to place the whole nation i ot 
hands of the War Office? We are T itary thic 
in the most deadly war, and ine See 
authorities know, and have prove’? jing the 
5 : pythine . ey 
-nation is behind them. per 
lacking, it is due to the fact th -Scal 
is not consulted. The Wat and 


‘attempted to work miracles, 
in the precise degree in whic 
ministration has been ignored. 
military experts desire the 00" ™ . 
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it will be forthcoming, but if on 
of the drill-master we think Mr. 
Id be the first to kick—and 
are somewhat abrupt in their 


the nation, 
as 
the tern 
„Harrison wou 
courts-martial 
methods. 


GALLIPOLI AND GIBRALTAR. 

In The Fortnightly Review H. Charles 
Woods gives further particulars of the opera- 
tions at the Dardanelles, and indicates the 
real nature of the task when he says :— 

There are but few people in this country who 
understand the greatness of the task which was 
first undertaken by the Allies in February last— 
a task infinitely more difficult of accomplish- 
ment than the subjugation of Gibraltar, the 
natural strength of which is as almost nothing 
when compared to that of the Straits which form 
the western approach to Constantinople. 

Mr. Woods reviews the situation very care- 
fully, and shows that the strategy at present 
adopted is the only method likely to achieve 
success, although this demands the highest 
quality of courage and endurance :— 

From whatever direction or in whatever area 
they may be undertaken, it is impossible to 
exaggerate the local difficulties which must be 


overcome in accomplishing the task allotted to 


the Allied Armies upon the Peninsula of Gallipoli. 
As a traveller who has ridden and tramped 
across ‘the rough districts of Albania, and of 


Asia Minor, I can say as a result of my personal 


experience that it is by far the worst area of land 
upon which I have ever set foot. Almost the 
whole district, and especially that part which 
borders upon the Straits between the Lines of 
Bulair to Eski Hissarlik, is covered by hills 
Which in places rise to a height of nearly 1,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. On the extreme 
South-west there is Achi-Baba, and to the north- 
a of Kilid Bahr and Maidos there are Saribair 
a pence Chemen Dagh, the latter attaining 
sete evation of 950 ft. ‘These positions must be 
ieee before an advance can-be made to the 
mini of the Narrows. The hills or mountains 
but ae In any regular or well-defined direction, 
of x Consist of a group or of a series of groups 
a S. Through and between these hills 
valle: = n an equally confusing number of 
across "valleys which for the most part stretch 
The Sna than up and down the Peninsula. 
of it is ole area is practically roadless, and much 
thick ee Overed by prickly serub—bushes so 
one’s -c terrible that they tear and damage 
these ee from head to toe. The slopes of 
ey ca S and the sides of these valleys, if indeed 
n be called slopes at all, are so almost 
ar that at times it is necessary to 
on hands and knees. Every hill 


em 
and 
Knoll must be seized from, and defended 
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against, a brave and determined enemy, whose 
cause 18 entirely favoured by the nature of the 
area in which his troops and snipers are located. 
But, even if it be an ideal country for irregular 
warfare, it is impossible not to be struck with 
admiration at the marvellous dash, heroism 
and efficiency of the Australians and of the New 
Zealanders, who have played such a prominent 
rôle in this most important campaign against 
our Turco-Germanic enemies. If Canada has — 
rung from end to end on account of the gallantry 
of her boys at Ypres, the people of Australia 
and of New Zealand must be wild with enthu- 
siasm at the story of the gallantry of those whom 
they have sent to the front. 


THe agricultural districts of Serbia are 
cultivated by small farmers. Serbia is a 
peasant land par excellence. The Serbian agri- 
culturists are not only extremely industrious 
and frugal, but they are exceedingly pro- 
gressive. That may be seen from the fact 
that agricultural co-operation, which is still ~ 
so grossly neglected in England, is wonder- 
fully highly developed in Serbia. Serbia 
has considerable mineral resources which are 
insufficiently exploited. To develop the 
latent wealth of the country roads and rail- 
ways are required, but these are expensive 
undertakings. Serbian intelligence and 
Serbian industry will make Serbia a pros- 
perous land as soon as the people are freed 
from their political and economic shackles.— 
“ Porrmcus ” in The Fortnightly Review. 
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The Courageous Turk. = 
“The Turk fears no one; see how he is 
putting his tongue out at our enemies. 
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Leruararc Britain has been aroused, and 
sure of his ultimate triumph over the forces of 
hell let loose, discussion is rife as to the 
penalty which will obliterate all traces of the 
new “Kultur.” The universal verdict is 
“first catch the Kaiser, then hang him,” but 
this still leaves the stupendous question of 
compensation for outrage, arson and murder 
to be settled by the court of public opinion 
(too outraged to trouble about the exact 
responsibility of individuals). Already the 
whole German nation has been indicted as 
enemies of the human race. 

In the May issue of War and Peace G. Lowes 
Dickinson attempts to remind the public 
that “ Punishing Germany” may mean 
inflicting an injury on those unborn and 
continuing to future generations our pre- 
sent enmities. Mr. Dickinson says rightly 
that the war was not made by the sixty-five 
million men, women and children whom we 

call “ Germany,” but by the Kaiser and his 
accomplices, who are responsible :— 5 

Suppose, for instance, you were to exact from 
the German nation an annual tribute of hundreds 
of millions, for half a century or more. That 
means that you will make all Germans poorer 
during that period, including all who are now 
infants and all who will be born within the 
period. Most of them will be people who had 
nothing to do, even indirectly, with making the 
war. Whatever reason may be given for such 
a policy, it cannot be justified on the ground of 
guilt. For the penalty must fall on those who 
are not guilty, while leaving unpunished the few 
men who really did make the war. 

The same considerations apply if we look, not 
at the origin of the war, but at the barbarities 
that have been committed in the course of it. 
German officers and soldiers ‘haye done mon- 
strous things in Belgium. ‘Therefore, some have 
urged—they are few, I believe, and would 
hardly dare to stand up and defend them- 
selves—the allied troops ought to “punish 
Germany ” by doing similar things to Germans 
in Germany. To quite a different set of Germans, 
observe ; Germans who had no part in the 
crimes and no power to prevent them, and who, 
no doubt, loathe them as much as we do. Yet 
I have heard of ordinarily mild women who 
recommend that form of punishment. So with 
the sinking of unarmed ships. This, too, is an 
abominable crime. But if it is to be punished, 
it must be punished in the person of those who 
commit it, or rather of those responsible for 
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: i; er ) 
it is to punish the innocent for the ull y for 
. like the old method, long ago abandone. is 


essiV 
. The German Government and the age" not, 


. thwarted. For then they would 


Be SG 


giving the orders. To ‘ punish G 


barbarous, of punishing a man’s tri ase 
for his fault. It is not really punishment 
revenge. s 
I argue, then, that if we are thinkin 
it cannot be just to punish for the or 
certain Germans all the sixty-five millions 7 
German men, women and children now ating 
and millions more who are not yet born, But 
it maybe said, ‘“* We are not thinking of justice 
We are thinking of reformation. The Germans 
will be better people when they have Deen 
punished.” Will they? No one can be the 
better for punishment, unless he believes that he 
is guilty and that the judge is just. But neither 
condition here obtains. The Germans, so far 
from believing they are guilty of the war, believe 
that we are! It is unreasonable of them, no 
doubt. But, in fact, that is what they believe, 
and are likely to continue to believe, until some 
historian of the future can produce facts at 
present unknown and prove to demonstration 
where the guilt lies. If, then, the Germans are 
beaten, they certainly will not ‘think that the 
Right has triumphed. They will think it isa 
triumph of Wrong. And they will feel it a duty, 
as well as a right, to try to right that wrong. 
They may say, ‘‘ We have been mismanaged, we 
have been unwise, we have been unfortunate, 
The one. thing they will not say is, “ We ee 
been wrong.” And unless they ‘say that, the) 


B Of justice 


confidence’ in the judge. How should they! 
The judges are their enemies. re 
the E parties in the suit! Tf they we 
as just as possible, how can they 
be just? ... We want a permanen 7 
ment which will guarantee cach an ttack bY 
States of Europe against aggressive ae i 
the others. Anything done by the ve Anything 
will contribute to that purpose is DE t whether 
which will militate against it is WOREN mations 
or not it be dictated by righteous MOE” and 


Jingo part of the German population va Jedding 
I agree, to emerge from this war WI the a 
thing again. Neither, on the other hat oot 
the German nation be put in such 4 P 

all their legitimate interests 4 


course open to them than to enter, 
can, upon a new war, which wou 
a just one. 
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THE STATESMAN AS SUPERMAN. 


THE M 
the second 
Pe Prove Itself to 
þe Great?” After 


fay issue of United Empire contains 
part of Lt. Turner-Smith’s Prize 
entitled “In. What Sense Can an 


a man be chosen to lead, and being chosen 
followed, it matters little what system of govern- 
ment is adopted—for forms of government are 


but the channels of 


: action which experience 
dealing with the his- | | has designed to aid the 
toricprinciplesgovern- | willing and check the $ 
ing the growth of pani oons oo in- t 
; iter competent — but with 5 
nations, the writer : ; 
z treat of such a man as trustee 
proceeds to tr i of the nation’s welfare, 
national character and that people will become 
istic its expression. :— a spiritual force in the A 
e The first inference is world. A people without $ 
a that . statesmanship a statesman is like a 
3 n must be guided by a flock without ashepherd. 
ae respect for the people Itlacksconcertedaction. 2 
ihe as representing the It wants the embodi- 
50 p genius of the nation. ment, in a single leader, 
jeliėvi Our indebtedness to the of that mysterious unity 
a ‘a statesman is sometimes which makes a nation 
elieve greater than we are one. It is the hireling 
itor prepared to acknow- statesman, and the 
ots at ledge. It is a mistake mercenary sovereign g 
ation to suppose that the that, more than any 
79 ae public will or the public other, have been the 
at the good is to be found by cause of national calam. 
Fe universal suffrage. If ity and haye made—in 
aie that were so, it were Gladstone’s word s— 
aS) better to answer Rous- “the history of nations, 
od Bs seau’s call and return that is the history of 
e te.” to the ancient city- government, to be one 
Me State of Greece. But of the most immortal 
have ut : 
e i experience has shown partsof human history.” 
t_ they that the general will, The accredited agents j 
; which wills the best and authoritative 3 
believe does not find expression spokesmen of the State, he 
ve M through majorities, but through incompetence A 
they through the wisdom of or sheer iniquity, have ; 
otually Statesmen. This does too often betrayed their 
y were ee mean that ‘the people’s trust. 
ved t0 rtatesman must be But it would be an 
range YPlcal of his race— injustice to leave the 
he embod} ce—the J 
ul t A hate iment of all matter there, for 
ck y national characteristics although the respon- 
whi a single being is so sibility of the statesman 
yy thing Tare as may be said is great—greater than 
pethet hee to have existea— most men can even 
nation fe he must be a Tae comprehend — yet the 
ve al 0 Understanding of responsibility which lies 
ht a0 tre ttating insight, of with the people is still 
felt Of: Wi Scernment, and greater, and often less 
> ae task se judgment. His willingly acknowledged. 
, mu ~~ IS Not to creat, A 5 Oh The next inference, 
in thst ‘interpret the aero Lieutenant N. A. Turner-Smith, therefore, from what we 
ps art he many €arts, Hens 4th Highland Light Infantry. have seen to be the main 
Ie Dearne without task of pias is 
e e ambiti ; Swi ; ith vocati It has already been 
a8 voca  Vbitions whict i his concerned with vocation. Ts 
hen ® ation ch would conflict with Concer that the work of the statesman is to 


interpret and not to create, which implies an 


ugh to le must be a man with a mind large 
pa existing temperament, character, or individuality 


Mpa Bor out upon the world with an 
unimpassioned purpose. If such 
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latent in the nation, and this to have any reality 
must in some degree be shared by all its members. 
The fact of a common possession such as this 
should not be difficult to demonstrate. True, 
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utmost alertness in meeting its physic 
there is, if possible, a trained nurse 
scientific knowledge to its requirements 
loving fingers away ; but the ideas that 
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the consciousness of it may vary according to it concern for the most part its bod 
ideals and manner of life, but everyone as he while, the most progressive thought A Mean. 2 Ww 
begins to think becomes aware of something busy with the question whether its NE age js 18 no 
deeper than private interest, which he pursues cannot be raised to that of choice as Standar } in 0 
in common with his fellows: something which whether the infant human being ae stock; no 
is worth fighting for ; something which is worth bred, as colt or calf of approved anda not te E S 
dying for ; something which is even worth killing by choice of the physically fit. This ha Revie 
for. There is the common incalculable debt to the furthest vision of the future ; thi pe from 
the past which has given to all their language, against which the imaginations ob the goa ties $ 
their law, their government, and their religion, dreams. E Preset By 
% not one of which can be referred to the will of a The spiritual has demn 
single individual, but which have been acquired piritual has been extruded and peop! 
by the bloodshed and martyrdom, the eA ee endeavours to fill the vacuum ;— poe 
sacrifice and willing service; of many devoted It is an era of the flesh and its needs, its possi. Hee 
souls. Safeguards of justice and independence bilities—of unawareness, for the most part, of Th 
have been handed down from generation to any aspects deeper than the physical. Many the 
generation, Rare fruits of study and experience of us can remember the day when we were taught 5 neri 
have willingly been passed from age to age. In that we had immortal souls, to whose safeguard: > j 
SPY n a a a eee ae ane invisible _ing thought and care and profound endeavour 4 catio] 
ds i and common must go. The chief question was, “ Is it right | by w 
aspirations. or wrong?” The chief question to-day is, Í he on 
The whole essay is written on a very high “Ts it sterilized?” Life, which used to bes | whet 
level and should be widely read. brave flight between heaven and hell, has come | was ; 
; Pate ee to be a long and anxious tip-toeing between the | dirty, 
PROGRESS—BACKWARDS i microbe and the antiseptic. It is not that 1 vien 
E a aein The A 1 f object to antiseptics, but that I object to the | lenge 
on of he Atlantic amount of good brain-space they have come |. which 
y takes stock of our boasted progress occupy, to the exclusion of more important The 
and argues that our material triumphs have matters. pote 
pee wien is ue The illustra- The writer contends that the ideale : Seas 
eee a > an a presented our forefathers brought solace an ; ma Aa ee 
which challenges the ee ebruntness icing wn springs of a life fuller aag z impor 
Our eugenists are included R ee han mis generation pal ie ‘fou! gee 
as may be noted in the followi echastening, suffering may bring to us the By y a 
i e following extract :— need of faith ” :— wien 
eee | Day 
manded of those to whom it was EA We we ae 2 Prey ; RENGE E o tandi 
A i e 5 „they tou agains oliti 
fed Vee lest its feet should go astray | The splendour of ee courage dims oi on th 
À „narrow path that led to the heavenly Shall t : f spirit, far 
hills. Words spok all the fighters in the world of spi m 
new-born bab eE the cradle where the in the noblest fight,” be less brave There 
Re y lay turned the spot to holy in the face of odds, perhaps never a R role 
Seal : these inner truths, deeper than G08" ; ecay 
s To tlosa ot us wio are most advanced today, han theology, despe than NOS til tn 
in its presence, think of sacredness = eee meee Renteee or ths race— lone pists ~ manki 
than in the presence of a little pig. T y more for righteousness, for faith in the of all 
pig. Thereisthe enlarging and unending life ? ; pon I 
` = j. arger 
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. A NATION OF YEOMEN. 


We are apt to forget the fact that Serbia 
„now our ally, and being somewhat absorbed 
R our own preoccupations it is perhaps 
natural that we should under-estimate the 
inherent qualities of that gallant nation. 
G. N. Trevelyan writes in The Fortnightly 
Review on “ Austro-Hungary and Serbia,” 
from which one may appreciate the difficul- 
ties surmounted by a remarkable nation :— 

By Austrian decree the Serbians were con- 
demned to remain for ever a bucolic, inland 
people, with no seaport, though half the eastern 
Adriatic coast is inhabited by their co-nationals, 
the South Slavs. Austria has * tied Serbia up 
in a sack,” as the Serbs say. 

This artificial seclusion from the sea has been 
the bane of Serbia. The Austrians have cut 
her. off from civilisation and then called her 
uncivilised. She has been prevented from 
enjoying commercial and intellectual communi- 
cation with the great European world, except 
by way of her enemy, Austria. She was shut 
in on all sides. No one visited Serbia, no one 
helped her to develop her resources, no one knew 
what manner of men inhabited her land. It 
was assumed that they were all “ regicides,” 
dirty, idle keepers of pigs, as their enemies the 
y. mese zepotted. And, as so often happens, it 
epee y r recent success in war which has at 
ae geste the world to remark the qualities 

a 

have the virtues and the limita- 


aon of a peasant democracy. Eighty-six per 

Jism of ee of the population belongs to the class of 
d jo S The ant proprietors, cultivating their own farms. 
~ a cte 1s no class of landlords taking rents. There 


deep" 


m manir olitics, 


is n ; ; 
rea no squirearchy, and as yet no 
“mid ee or industrial classes—no 

e class” or “ working men.” There are 


yen and nothing else. The contrast is 
ee see de Compared to neighbouring Hungary, 


cee ete, one of the most feudal of 
a races, sacrifice the wealth and 
ERI of the cultivating peasant to the 
Political] Patrician, who carries off everything 
on the aie SONNE and economically. Serbia, 
ar more r hand, is democratic and equalitarian, 
There „7 `O than either America or England. 

no class, questions, because there is 
ole politjest a one class. Patriotism is the 
beca; ž feeling of the. average Serbian, 
Fie 18 no “ social problem,” and con- 
‘Mere can be no vital politics except 
ess of th It is due to the independent 
of all class di e free yeoman, and to the absence 
won redoubtable n that the Serbian Army has 


all Euro 


large le victories in the fi er the 
Serbia forces that Austins E into 
struction, = “'Tand of murder, pillage, and 
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WHAT NEUTRALS THINK. 


= R.T.C.’s article in The British Review on 
“ Roumania and the War ” is the most com- 
plete survey of Roumania’s position that has 
yet appeared in the reviews. The writer 
takes nothing for granted, and does not jump 
to conclusions ; his remarks on the mental 
attitude of the neutral are worth con- 
sidering :— 


To the average citizen of the Allied countries 
the attitude of waiting taken up by the nations 
in the Near_East is entirely perplexing. He 
cannot conceive why, when his success is a 
certainty, any country should hesitate to 
join his righteous cause. Unfortunately, to 
diplomacy there are no righteous causes, only 
the cause of the stronger. Nations no longer, 
if they ever did, pledge their existence in a 
“ righteous ” cause that is exterior. When it 
comes to righteousness, the neutrals have no 
more belief in the diplomatie righteousness 
of the Entente than in that of the Germanic 
Powers. The mere general announcement that 
equity will govern peace terms can carry weight 
with no nation which has ever experienced the 
parental control of Europe, while the interests 
of the Allies are so different that there is no 
ground for supposing that they will unite 
in supporting any proposal‘of substance. Every 
State has its “ Prussian” party, which seems 
to be in a fair-way to control the settlement, 
and in a “ Prussian ” party absolutely no trust 
can be placed. More, to the neutrals the issue 
of the war is by no means so certain as it is to 


- the man in the street in Paris or London, and 


this doubt necessitates a much more binding 
guarantee than any Power seems disposed to 
give. They see themselves called in to help to 
administer the coup de grdce to one or other party 
in this stage of the quarrel, for they do not by 
any means consider this war as the last for the 
supremacy of Europe, and they seek a return 
which will enable them to face the next with 
equanimity. It is searcely doubtful that the 
rejection by Greece of Sir Edward Grey’s terms 
was not merely the difficulty of assimilating 
so large a foreign population, but also the clear 
doubt as to his ability to carry out his promise 
and as to whether it would actually benefit 
Greece at the next stage. 

For my own part, I have no doubt as to 
Roumania’s ultimate participation in the struggle 
on the Entente side. But she will come in on 
the strict resolve to recreate a national State, 
and not, like Italy, to secure an economic 
hegemony in a definite area. Her reasons for 
hesitation are therefore worthy of consideration. 
First, the victory of the Entente is not yet seen 
to be inevitable. Should the Entente lose, or 
should the result be drawn, it is obvious that 
the smaller States will be made the scapegoats. — 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 
AFTER a perusal of Robert Crozier Long's 
contribution to The Fortnightly Review it 1s 
possible to construct a composite portrait 
of that somewhat enigmatical creature who 


Empire. Drawn from the extremities of 
Europe and Asia, one is impressed mostly by 
the variety of type, the Cossack who is eager 
to fight, and the peasant who is indifferent, 
but whose fatalism endows him with courage 
and its attributes. The predominant note 
is simplicity ; to the concentrated bitterness 
of the German they present a very strange 
contrast :—- 

The interests of soldiers outside food, draughts 
and bodily matters, are moral problems, religion, 
and land. Religion and morals have little to 
do with one another. Morals are conduct 
among men, and religion is heaven’s concern. 
The soldiers have not a stern moral standard— 
not even for others. They do not condemn as 
hypocrites men who steal and drink, merely 
because these men pray and go to church. A 
great part of morals is deportment. The 

soldiers are decorous and decent ; they greet 
one another politely, and they are never familiar. 
- They are serious. In a train from Nowo-Alex- 
~ andrija to Warsaw I heard them gravely 
praising the virtues of solidity and gravity. 
Stepennost! A non-commissioned officer told 
how two men who streaked their cheeks with 
ochre were killed. They were killed because 
they lacked gravity. He said that gravity is 
passing out of the world. In old days people 
were grave. They wore long coats and talked 
seriously in low voices ; but now men have taken 
to wearing short jackets ; even gentlemen wear 
‘short jackets, and there is no dignity left in them. 
‘ When we take off our overcoats what are we ? 
Spiders. Short jackets are the cause of the 


, and condemned the Germans because 
oded Russia with “ German clothing.” 


not vindictiveness. They 
others are bad, they are bad be- 
7 use Someone made 


K ernal compulsion moulded 
ic will; they reason that if - 
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is fighting the battles of the great White - 


war.” He condemned the clothes of Russia’s 


rs are charitable. They are not ` 


they will probably be bad to-morrow 


spirit excludes hatred, and rebukes the Ths | hute 


in which politicians far from life and fr Spirit to 1 
imagine Europe will be remade, The Policy littl 
things I have heard said by soldiers are D worst who 
worst things said by politicians ; and in ete cont 
things said by soldiers who hardly read i © best for 
truth, not to say poetry, than all politicians po) sion, 
said since war began. A soldier in Warsa have deve 
me that the war might end in a month, Tae Mas 
how? I expected a newspaper tale that ed; 
Russians would be in Berlin, or the enem te H 
Moscow. ‘The soldier said he believed i : mii 
Germans were going to repent. The Ce He h 
he said, are great sinners; but suppose a fore 
suddenly they lay down their arms and ask for- wi 
forgiveness. Queerer things happen. I asked Biss 
the soldier what put that in his head.- At first ae 
he laughed mysteriously and cunningly, as much, E a 
as to say :“ That is beyond your understanding,” | Inde 
then he explained. He said that two prisoners | sense 
had been brought in ; they were young men; and beca 
both were crying. Why were they crying! “2 abs 
No one offended them, and when someone gave impt 
them tobacco they cried more. They cried deter 
because they were sorry. Who knows what that 
is in any man’s heart? He refused to pursue hims 
his idea. At first I laughed. A vision of five do 
million Germans laying down their rifles and f = You 
taking up their handkerchiefs struck. me as | age, 
caricature matter. But later this hope seemed no 
no more unlikely of realisation than the adum f „him, 
brations of the end of the war which politicians if of | 
daily serve up to credulous people. ies 
ee. offer 
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w. G. C. GLADSTONE. 


Rt. Hon. Charles Masterman contri- 
atouching memoir of his dead friend 
hutes Nineteenth Century, and presents the 
‘+t]e-known features of a modest politician to 
ih F self seeking was unknown. In strong 
his grandfather, the late member 
ior Kilmarnock lacked “ intellectual pas- 


sion, 


devotion 
Masterman writes :— 


was not a soldier at all, and the particular 


He ` aie $ % 
military instincts were quite deficient in him. 
He had nothing of that boisterousness and desire 


for adventure and good-tempered - bellicosity 


which has flung so 
many hundreds of 
thousands of our 
people into France 
and Flanders. 
Indeed, in a curious 
sense it was just 
because of the 
absence of that 
impulse that he was 
determined to go: 
that he convinced 
himself that he could 
do no otherwise. 
Young, of military 
age, unmarried, with 
no dependants on 
him, Lord Lieutenant 
of his county, he 
could see no possible 
alternative to that of 
offering his services 
at the seat of danger. 
He seems to have 
had from the first a 
Conviction that with 
IS services he was 
Offering his life : that 
here was never any 
question of his 
returning home with 
ation and glory. With one of those premo- 
an which are not uncommon to men of his 

Perament, even in the weeks preceding his 
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GI ; who can almost rejoice that a 
aa ee died on the borders of a little 
help and ch had appealed to this country for 
others, h had not appealed in vain. There are 

>» 10Wever, to whom the thought of the 


tragi ASAA 
gie loss is still too dominant to enable them to 


fe 
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The late William G. C. Gladstone. 


el a RO 
my such disinterested consolations. For- 


the vision of Gladstone’s heir and grandson, the 
only son of his mother and she a widow, a life on 
which had been concentrated so many hopes and 
Paea d longings, prepared so assiduously 
or political effort, and having earned, not 
through hereditary fame but from his own 
personal characteristics, a particular reputation 
in Parliament, suddenly destroyed by a chance 
bullet, when still under thirty, is a vision which 
exhibits, in its most concentrated form, the 
clumsy brutality of war. 


THE FIGHTING GAEL. 


CERTAIN “exalted persons who carp, cavil 
and declare blatantly that the Gaels are 
hanging back” from recruiting receive their 

answer from 
“ A. M. E.” in The 
Scottish Review. In 
the old days the 
men of the islands 
and glens mustered 
in their thousands 
at the call of their 
chieftains, and 
although “ eco- 
nomic” conditions 
(depopulation, ete. 
have changed- al 
that, the old spirit 
still lives and shines 
in the ranks of our 
Army. “A. M. E.” 
asks :— 

I wonder what his 

recompense will be 
. when the war and the 
danger of conquest 
are over, and the 
sword is returned to 
its scabbard! Will 
he be forced to con- 
tinue to make a 
scanty and precarious 
living on small barren 
ungrateful patches of land while all the fertile and 
cultivable areas are devoted to the raising of dumb 
animals? Unless the friends of the people are 
vigilant and alert, this is exactly what will 
happen. With Governments, as with some 
atitude is often a sense of 


lowlier people, gr: 1 i 3 
favours a come. Public memory 15 proverbially 
short, and Government memory is known to 


he shortest of all. : 
> Government must not be permitted to forget. 


Care must be taken that Gaeldom has not to 
wait for its next land measure a quarter of a 
century or more—the period that elapsed between 
the passage of the last two Acts. 


[Lafayette, Ltd. 
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“ For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 


Tue death of this young poet is lamented 
by all who came under the influence of his 
rare personality. The brief * biographical 
note in The English Review by Edward 
Thomas expresses the man, and suggests 
the loss to literature. Rupert Brooke served 
with the Royal Naval Division, was on his 
way to the Dardanelles, and died of sunstroke 
at Lemnos. Mr. Thomas presents the poet’s 
characteristics in’ a few telling sentences :— 


Wherever he went he made friends, well- 
wishers, admirers, adorers. He was himself a 
friendly man, with humour and good humour 
added. Successful in many fields—he played in 
the eleven and the fifteen for Rugby School ; he 
won a fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge ; 
he was celebrated as a golden young Apollo, in 
Mrs. Cornford’s phrase— 


“ Magnificently unprepared 
For the long littleness of life, ” — 
his attractiveness included modesty and sim- 
plicity. He stretched ‘himself out, drew his 
fingers through his’ waved, fair hair, laughed, 
talked indolently, and admired as much as he 
` was admired. No one that knew him could 
easily separate him from his poetry; not that 
they were the same, but that the two inextricably 
mingled and helped one another. He was tall, 
broad, and easy in his movements. Bither he 
stooped, or he thrust his head forward unusually 
much to look at you with his steady blue eyes. 
His clear, rosy skin helped to give him the look 
of a great girl. The papers nearly all said some- 
thing about his “ beauty,” his good looks, his 
“ glamour” ; one said that he was one of the 
handsomest Englishmen of our time. And just 
before he died it happened that one of his last- 
published sonnets was quoted in St. Paul's 
Cathedral by the Dean :— 


* If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made 
aware, 
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Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to - 


roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 
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“ And think, this heart, all evil shed ay 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no legs a 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts byE 

given ; 7 anglan 
Her sights and s ; dr M.i 

: e ounds ; dreams happy ag her £ 
And laughter, learnt of friends ; and genti 
In hearts at peace, under an English heat 


So instantly he took his share of the { 

that comes to young poets dyin a 
spicuously and unexpectedly, but mh 
prophesied by themselves. a 


` 


THE PROBLEM OF ALCOHOL 


INDEED, as soon as the war crisis is over 
and we are in safety as an Empire, that 
great Imperial Council, which must in some {i 
shape or form be summoned, should be asked, 
amongst other questions of grave import to 
the Empire, to discuss that of Alcohol, above ” 
all, alcohol and its effect on the backwant % 
and the subject peoples. If a white nation, j 
or daughter nation, or self-governing com: 
munities such as British Guiana or the | 
Straits Settlements, like to poison themselves | 
with this harmful drug, to impair their efi: | 
ciency, to lower their birth-rate—well, they | 
must be free to slay themselves. But, | 
my thinking, it is an abominable crime on 
our part, who have arrogated to ourselves | 
the right to rule millions and millions g 
human beings of a different type to i 
Caucasian; that we who—no doubt v f 
at the present stage in world affairs n l 
those people despotically and refuse in 
any potent share in the administrat? ei 
their own lands and the deciding ° HA 
own fate, should permit them the com. | 
tion of alcohol, even to the extent of ie af 
ing the individual and ruining the Mg 
their race—Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, ! 
Contemporary Review. 
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The « Pall Mall Gazette” P opulat 
Guide, 1s., has just appearec» a d paths 
many a reminder of the horror ning R 
of war. Messrs. Cassell are PE n 
Academy Pictures and Sculp aplete 
parts, price 7d. each, or bound ai red 20% 
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ONALITY BEHIND THE 
BER? PEN. 


CONTRIBUTORS to the leading reviews are 

+ to fall into the prosy tediousness which 
i s been outmanceuvred from the pulpit and 

° ders turn to brisk Editorial comment with 
i The Editor of The Forum “lets him- 
is “ Notes ”? and never seeks to 
as beneath a cloak of superior 
judgment ; commenting on the world struggle, 
he says that there must be an answer to the 
problem whether might can ever turn wrong 
into right, and adds, “ if anybody still main- 
tains if can, it may be hoped that he will die 
as swiftly and painfully as possible.” The 
next step is the realisation of the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace :— 

Every great forward step in the history of the 
human race is opposed, as a matter of course, 
by the predominant fools of the day. Our pseudo- 
Christianity was not won easily, or without the 
blood of martyrs. The next stage—the sub- 
stitution of the reality for the imitation—will 
provoke the gibes of the shallow and the hypo- 


critical. But the shallow and the hypocritical 


have had their long innings, and it is necessary 
for them to yield to other times and manners. 
They assert that they expect in the future what 
they have given us in the past—international 
anarchy. Their programme is not attractive 


` to a world shaken to its utmost depths by the 


abominations of the colossal war. Already the 
price of the new order has been paid—would to 
God the paying were finished, and the end 
reese! The millions who have been led to 
Son guter and mutilation have given their blood, 
an kon a temporary material advantage, but for 
all ha SS spiritual movement. They may not 
in Ree een fully conscious of this ; but each, 
A degree and to the measure of his 
peage ee has helped to secure for mankind 
actions. See brotherhood, and a God, not of 
earth ar tates and countries, but of the whole 
and the whole of humanity. 


THE TYRANNY OF SYSTEM. 


article age congratulate the writer of the 
in The U ystem versus Slippers” (appearing 
in eee Review) upon his boldness 
Systemati g that modern pest, the scientific 
Pathise vere a Many Will be found to sym- 

with the author in his confession :— 


enay be so “ rushed for time,” to use the 
Noquialism, that every energy must 
d. Nevertheless, I object; I am 
Ways of y depraved. I long for the looser 
Unyielding. forbears. System chafes me. It is 

8. Like a dress shirt, it holds me 


be Conserve, 
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clamped. I prefer a dressing-gown and sli 5 
—blessed symbols of mild AAE , Pee 
I ought not to feel this way. Perhaps I ought 
not to object to learning the proper method of 
filling my fountain-pen——that is a task the sooner 
over the better. Perhaps I ought not to object 
to learning the least exhausting way of buttoning 
my collar—though every right-minded’ man 
prizes the privilege of indignation at a recalei- 
trant button—and what button is recalcitrant 
once the appropriate system is mastered ? But, 
be all this as it may, I do protest seriously against 
having to learn the most efficient way of filling 
my pipe ! : 2 

The paper contains a most humorous 
account of the writer’s brief rage for system, 
and many will be found to agree with his 
conclusion :— 

My plea is for moderation ; for a truer sense 
ofvalues. I protest against a misplaced emphasis 
upon output, a feverish demand for results, at 
no matter what expenditure of nervous energy. 
I protest, too, against a systematisation that 
would reduce individuals to automatons; a 
mechanical efficiency that stereotypes the work- 


man and standardises his product. To offer 


freer play to personality may well be worth the 
sacrifice of a little efficiency. 


“LIES, DAMNED LIES, AND 
STATISTICS.” 


Sratistrcs are a most valuable and indis- 
pensable instrument in the study of social 
questions. Many truths can be arrived at 
only by their use. But, like many keen and 
efficient tools, they are most dangerous in 
the hands of unskilled, unscrupulous, or 
reckless manipulators. Intehtionally or un- 
intentionally they may be made to defeat 
their own true purpose, becoming the means 
of disseminating conjecture instead of fact, 
falsehood in the place of truth. They need 
to be continually tested, by writer and reader 
alike, by every other means which can be 
brought to bear on the question under con- 
sideration. So insidious are the dangers, 
that the mere appearance of a statistical 
table ought to be a signal for the marshalling 
of every element of care and caution which 
can be summoned. A statistical table is 
not, in itself, a demonstration of a truth. 


Nor, on the other hand, is nothing true 


which cannot be proved ` by statisties. 


tatisties are good. But they must not be 
Meee to take the place of logic, observation, 


and common sense. And the greatest of 


these is common sense.—The Unpopular ~~ 


Review. 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM IN 


FRANCE. 


M. Frnoz, in La Revue for April 15th and 
May Ist, raises his voice loudly against the 
spread of alcoholism, which he designates as 
the internal enemy of France, which in its 
effects is even more devastating and dis- 
astrous than the two murderous wars forced 
on the country by Germany. 

He blames the widespread consumption of 
alcohol for the declining birthrate of France, 
and for the feebleness and degeneracy of 
those who are born. He appeals for public 
protest against the privileges granted to the 
purveyors of the poison, for, as he points 
„out, after the war, there will be a serious 
shortage of men, and in the next generation 
it is imperative that although few they shall 
be of the finest stock possible. 


contention; for instance, Calvados and the 
Seine Inférieure are two of the French de- 
partments in which the most alcohol is 
consumed, and these at the same time have 
the highest mortality. La Creuse has the 
lowest death rate, for its inhabitants only 
consume 1} litres of alcohol per head per 
year, as against the 12 litres 18 in the Seine 
Inférieure and 9 litres 37 in Calvados. 

Before the war there were in France 
about 150,000 deaths due to tuberculosis, 
and half of these cases were due to excessive 
consumption of alcohol. According to Dr. 
L. Jaquet, alcohol fills half the lunatic 
asylums and almost all the prisons. 

At the present moment the trouble has 
assumed giant proportions, for owing to the 
laxity of the Government, and of the local 
authorities—a laxity caused by the fear 


which makes its money by the sale of the liquor 
—certain restrictions as to the sale which had 
been forced out of the Government have been 

allowed to lapse, with the result that there 


soldiers drunk, with limitless supplies of 


_ for graver still is the fact that wounded 
soldiers out for the first time from hospital 
n obtain the 
with, in many 

Then again there is 


ses, disastrous results. 


_ of antagonising that part of the populace 


alcohol at their disposal. Nor is this all,- 


j the wives of 
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M. Finot gives figures to support his - 


is the continual and distressing spectacle of — 


ts without any difficulty, — 


_has been tried with great success m 


soldiers who are too prone to 
proportion of their Government s 
on the purchase of spirits, with 
that not only the present generation . ' 
from the scourge, but its roots are pie 
in the generation as yet unborn. Planteg 
M. Finot in an article to Le T 
the measures which should oae 
combat the evil :—Without delay the y 
a Toes te Sale.of 77 
alcoholic liquors to the troops and wo f 
soldiers should be prohibited, in any gii ; 
the wounded; and the sale soiit a 
forbidden to the wives and children E 
soldiers. ot 
i is not possible for France to imitate the 
example of the Tsar in prohibiting the sale 
of all alcoholic liquors, or the example of the 1 
abstainers in England, for wine-growing is | 
one of her principal industries, therefore the 
war that has to be waged must be fought © 
entirely against spirits in any form, for, as Y 
the writer points out, the prohibition of the / 
sale of absinthe has only touched on the a 
fringe of the question, as there are many | 
methods of evading the law. What is 
needed is the compulsory closing of the retail 
liquor shops or the heayicr taxation of the 
same, and very much more severe laws 
against the private distillers of raw spirit, 
who at present are one of the most privileged | 
classes in France. The public must band 
together to fight the evil in every possible | 
manner, and watch carefully and bring w 
the public notice faults of the Government | 
and legislation in this connection. i 4 
In order to counteract the loss to DA 
country by the suppression of the drinks j 
of raw spirits, M. Finot suggests that a ola 
attention be paid to the developme? aut 
denaturalised alcohol and its use In m shidh 
chemical manufactures, an experim Germ a 
The writer concludes by saying a, 
only must the sale of spirits to the mi as of 
the wounded and the wives and fone 
soldiers be prohibited, but the hours 
must be curtailed, the sale and masie 
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allowangg | : 


the Tesy 
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intoxicating liquors, including ae 
_ be at once forbidden, and a 1160" ho Sa 
exercised over all shopkeepers ¥ A 
i These ME at 


“any pretext deal in spirits. +3 
TE, a great advance will m 
made, and it will be the duty of © 
to give the workman in exċhang 
cabaret, cheap good houses, I 
places of amusements which 
tive and accessible to all. 
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THE UNDER-DOG. 


H. M. TOMLINSON in The English Review 
takes up the cudgels on behalf of the much- 
abused working man. His article s Labour 
and the War,” is a refutation of the lies and 
half lies which have alarmed the respectable 
indifferents who never know anything at 
first hand and whose ignorance of their 
poorer neighbour is colossal. The following 
extract contains the simple : truth about 
the men who man our mercantile marine :— 

The British shipowners form probably the 
richest and most powerful commercial interest 
in the community ; but in the process of buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest 
(an economic law which is undoubtedly of the 
good God, like green-fly, though it does not 
appear in the Beatitudes), the inducement offered 
to the men of a maritime nation to keep the flag 


flying was as low as the need and shiftlessness of 


the lowest of the labouring class compelled them 
to see was better than nothing; and as low as 
the educated intelligence of oflicers could accept 
without open shame. There is something much 
more dangerous to the community than a habit 
of tippling, and that is a deliberate meanness in 
rewarding service rendered by men who must 
accept whatever offers or starve, for it disheartens 
them and destroys their initiative. Of the general 
deterioration in the ability and steadiness of 
merchant service crews, owing to the fact that 
acceptance of the rewards offered in that service 
turned away intelligent men, there can be no 
ae When we hear of transports delayed 
eonen drunken stokers, we ought to blame, not 
Gee but the system which, for the sake of 
ae in the past, regarded that quality of 
at er as good enough for the shipowners’ pur- 
Gare what the latter was, and is, the ship- 
mahi even in a time of national peril, have 

cen ashamed. to make clear in their freight 


ch : 
ro ree which were nothing less than the 
its ee of the public of its success coming from 


Mr E ment in a supreme navy. } 

too mu p nlinson freely admits that there is 

—as oA drinking on the part of the workers 
Well as among ‘“‘officers and high 


Officials,» but he gives . 
Side of the Sethe a glimpse of the other 


i engineer friend of mi b in super- 
inte : of mine, busy in sup 

ports, we repairs to Admiralty craft and trans- 
Tam, N began work one Saturday at 
without an Went right on till 5 p.m. on Sunday, 
ey were > eSt- His men worked with him. 
Ship i a exposed to the rain on the deck of a 
and coula “Stream, forced to cramped positions, 
Not a peculia MY dimmed lights. ‘That was 
50 since } arinstance. They have been working 
ast August. My friend has had not 


‘spirit of the English. 
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more than twelve days’ rest in nine months ; 
and I may add that his employers—not the 
Government—failing to recognise the significance 
of the work, still regard their men, who have 
surrendered themselyes without reserve, in the 
old niggardly way, and cunningly contrive turns 
of the screw. _ Part of my friend’s work, and not 
the least anxious part of it, is to keep his men 
reminded that their task is of more consequence 
than their annoyance with fool employers. And 
do you wonder that occasionally some of his 
men are missing through drink 7 Nothing is 
provided for them while they work for thirty 
hours exposed to the weather. Why should it 
be? It never was. They come ashore, in a 
state of collapse through fatigue, and with the 
knowledge that they will not get much rest before 
the next urgent job is presented. The public- 
houses are there with the early morning rum and 
milk, a pleasant but certain poison; and the 
rest we know from crude statistics. The un- 
intelligent way in which these men are handled is 
incredible, seeing how much now depends on them. 
They are willing enough. They know their 
responsibility in this affair pretty well; as well, 
at least, as journalists and politicians who have 
never had to hang on to a staging for a day and 
a half without rest, in sleet and snow, repairing 
the propeller of a ship which is required imme- 
diately for troops. 

Let us know what we are talking about before 
we criticise. Let us remember that the length 
of the sick-pay list of the engineers’ trade union 
is now a serious anxiety to its officials, and that 
it is common for women workers on war material 
to faint before entering the yard-gates of a 
morning. This is not surprising when one knows 
of girls who, determined to bring their factory's 
output of ammunition up to a maximum in a 
given time, work twenty-two hours at a stretch, 
decorate their machines with Union Jacks in 
triumph ; but faint next morning before starting 
afresh. The spirit of the English! On bread 
and tea, too! Nobody need worry about the 
When two battleships 
came in for repair to a northern yard not long 
since, the men never ceased work on them till 
the vessels were in fighting trim again. There 
was a new battleship in the same district which 
was completed in five months under contract 
time; the district, it is worth remembering, 
from which the employers reported such a gross 
ge of time by the workers. One could do 


ta, : 
anything with these folk, if one knew the way. 


Need one quote the golden rule ; employers 
will find its application a golden investment, 
for the worker is a human being when not 
consistently treated as a mere instrument 
for the production of profits. 


F 
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Tue Review oF REVIEWS. 


COMPETITION. 


SociAL progress depends upon our inter- 

pretation of the rôle which must be assigned 
to Competition. This peculiar foree is the 
animating spirit of commerce ; either as a 
natural law it affects the destiny of nations 
or through individual obedience to this 
compelling force its reflex is inevitable in 
all relations with his fellows. Several writers 
in The Unpopular Review attempt to estimate 
the conditions under which Competition 
appears to be inevitable and at the same time 
give consideration to the degrees of legis- 
lative checks necessary to humanise its 
inimical aspects, The first paper on “ The 
Conservation of Competition” contains a 
reasoned criticism of public services where 
competition is eliminated and asserts that 
it is only in the departments controlling the 
Army and Navy the evils of monopoly 
are absent. ‘The imminence of danger suffices 
to keep them efficient. This writer suggests 
the possibility of modifying the evils of 
unlimited competition :— 

The two-fold economic problem is, in the first 
place to distribute wealth more evenly without 
losing efficiency in production ; and, in the 

` second place, to secure the worker and the enter- 
priser against risk of want, without putting an 
end to the struggleZof industrial methods. We 
can find the answer only in competition itself, 
and the survival of the fittest. Certain it is, that 
the solution of these antinomies, if ever it is 
found, will not involve the total suppression of the 
competitive struggle, but its transformation into 
its more generous allotropic form of emulation. 


Another contribution, entitled “ The Cul- 
mination of Competition,” calls our atten- 
tion to the operations of co-operation, 
which are responsible for man’s present 
civilisation. ‘he writer of this article credits 

Competition with some virtues, but adds :— 


There is only one thing more absurd than. 


wasteful competition. It is the advocacy of it, 
especially in its culmination as war. There may 
be some excuse for those, from Kaisers to sutlers, 
who think it helps their trades, but there is none 
for the half-baked philosophers who have not 
sense enough to see that all their arguments have 
flourished and faded in defence of duelling As 
long as human nature’s evolution is slow, of 
course there are going to be conflicts, but that 
international differences will not ultimately be 
es or settled in international courts is as 
absurd a proposition as the old dead one that 
personal differences could not be ignored or 


Foro es 


settled in local courts ; and the proposition that. 
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it is not desirable that the international 
ences should be so settled is a ey] ; 
idiocy, seldom if ever to be met in 
outside of Prussia. We don’t deal in prop} 
but we are very strongly of the opinion thee F f 
Prussia sees the last of her present Hee 
proposition will not often be encountered thane 
Thinkers agree that when terms of peace oat 
to be considered, combination among the A 
must end the wasteful competition—that a 
international competitors must be combined in 
an international trust. Competition has done 
its perfect work in the paralysis of the moral 
sense, the relapse into barbarous passions, the 
waste and misery and the destruction of un. 
restorable heritages of the ages. 


nat differ. 
mination of 
these days 


The same review contains a very original 
article, “ The Fool and His Money,” and 
makes the suggestion that the worker 
should be enabled to accumulate a reserve 
to meet the exigencies of “a rainy day ”:— 

Anyone may encounter unemployment, lasting 
through several months or half a year. The 
economic crisis appears to be an inevitable 
concomitant of industrialism ; it is absurd that 
it should not enter into the calculations of every- 
onc likely to be affected by it. Most of us must 
expect, at some time, to go through a prolonged 
period of sickness ;, what so stupid as to proceed as 
though we were immune to mortalills? Scarcely 
anyone will deny that the. volume of human 
distress would be greatly reduced “if ov 
recipient of wages or salary were ina postiga 
maintain a reserve of at least one year’s living: i 

The contributors to the current nunta 
The Unpopular Review remam, anora 
until the following issue of this ingos io 
quarterly, which is rapidly securing its P 
on both sides of the herring pond. 

nx } 
n 

Tost who, like myself, have been stun | 
of German life for many years 
watched with anxiety the chars 
been wrought in its spirit in the las a 
tion, cannot but see in that chang” a init 
of the lower over the higher- 
the German race has been, dep prec! 
powerful caste which has sacrifiet i 
place in the world of thought 22m ggr 
culture to the quest of materia Pih 
ment. The worship of force ty for aro 
tempt for brains has, fortunate a the a 
not brought to the top, Cven |g antl i 
itself, the men best qualified to °°" Fort 
—Sipnry WHITMAN, M the i 
Review. . 
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KOREAN TOMBS. 


2 SEKINO, of the Tokyo Imperial 
contributes to the May Japan 

me a short but deeply interesting 
Magazine the above subject. Some time ago 
article Oe or investigated one of these 
the ee es or dolmens, the lower base of 
ae aa a diameter of 96 feet, the height 
pay ound being about 33 feet. There 
of the Tat stone walls, only a row of natural 
war a rounding a space some 4 or 5 fect 
Oe a t 15 feet dee Over 
in diameter and about 15 feet p. 


PROF ESSOI 
Univers! ty, 


Reproduced from) 


A 


custom, though the dolmen itself is after the 
Korean manner. Unfortunately only the dragon’s 
head and the tortoise of the monument now 
remain, but these are sufficient to show the grand 
style of China that must have prevailed in the 
later Shiragi period. There are six dragons’ 
heads struggling for a precious gem, and in the 
centre is a flat boss with the royal inseription in 
Chinese ideographs: Monument of the Great 
King Buretsu, the First Monarch. 

The tortoise base is 8 feet 4 inches broad, 
11 feet long and 2 feet 84 inches high standing on 
a stone foundation. The head and feet are made 
marvellously life-like. In the centre a lotus 


{The Japan Magazine. 


Tomb of King Buretsu. 


the sarcophagus chamber was a layer of 
waterproof cement 5 inches thick, and over 
that again about 21 feet of clay. ; 
Our illustration shows the tomb of King 
uretsu, who was the hero king who laid 
Waste the kingdom of Kudura. Of this tomb 
the Professor says :— 


. The royal dolmen stands at Seigakuri and the 
w scription is still legible. The form of this dol- 
Men plainly reveals Chinese influence. Accord- 
mg to the inscription, the dolmen was built in 
ae AD. The grave is at the base of a hill, and 
nees east. It is a spherical mound with a 
diameter of about 100 feet, the cone built up with 
uncut stone on a stone-base. The monument 
Stands 179 feet eastward, which is a Chinese 
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ives the body of the monument. Though 
trates isin imitation of China it shows a gadi 
of workmanship worthy of a high civ an n 
a noble spirit. Having seen many suc m ‘ a, 
I may say that I saw none equal to samy on ; 
Indeed, the progress of art in the later kingdom 
of Shiragi is something to wonder at. 


incess of Happy Chance (Hutchinson, 6s.), 
ae fee zt of Tom Gallon, is : celine 
comedietta in which a princess i z 
in the strictest bonds of convention runs aw ay, 
aid exchanges with @ young governeee j 
turned out of her first a wera? A ma 
a fine imitation princess and the ade tures 
the two are not marred by a sad ending. 
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THE DEATH SENTENCE. 


The Forum publishes a human document 
which might have moved legislatures to 
action in times when life was held more 
sacred than it is to-day. The Editor’s fore- 
word is to the point :— 

As the subject of punishment for crime, and 
especially of capital punishment for murder, is 
being carefully debated by thoughtful people at 
the present time, and will be increasingly con- 
sidered in the near future, the following appeal 
from the death house at Sing Sing is reprinted. 
Ti may not carry conviction, but it is worth preserva- 


tion. 
FROM THE DEATH HOUSE. 


Three doomed men in the death house of Sing 
Sing appeal to the people of the State of New 
York. ; 

The three undersigned men, doomed to die 
in the early morning in the death chamber of 
Sing Sing, make this appeal from the brink of 
the grave. 

Are you as members of this commonwealth 
justified in taking human life because we did ? 
Did two wrongs ever make a right ? ; 

There is not one of us who would not willingly 
die if it would restore to life those who died by 
our hands. Owing to our acts, remorse, sorrow, 
ignominy and shame have been our companions 
by day and'through the long, sleepless nights. 

We realise keenly that we will suffer least by 
our own death, for we know full well that some 
day, some time, all of us must must pass beyond 
that mysterious veil of eternity from whose bourne 
no traveller has ever returned. f 

We make this appeal to you not so much to 
save our lives, but because our ignominious 
death strikes beyond the grave and will bring 
sorrow, woe, and care to those near and dear 
m and who will suffer most by our untimely 
end. z 

Picture this! Think of this! 

Then, if you can, by word and pen demand 
from your representative at Albany that capital 
punishment, this relic of ancient times, this stain 
on humanity, be wiped from the statute books, 

Only a few months ago our President appealed 
to the people of this country of all nationalities 
to attend their various places of worship, there 
to pray and plead to the Almighty that the legal 
murder, carnage, and slaughter in Europe might 
cease. 

Is the cause for our destruction an ea 
than that between nation and AO ae 
engaged in bloody warfare? Therefore, we 
appeal to you, not only to pray for us, but to 
demand the abolition of legal murder. 

If we believed that our slaughter would act as 
a deterrent to future murderers, we would 
willingly render up our lives to Society, if it 
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would erase from human n 
tended to our crime. 
Can you recall a single instance jn l 
where the horror of the death penalt : l Your life 
hand of a murderer? We know aa Stayed the 
it a thought. 
Murder is mostly the result of ty, 
human passions, of uncontrollable passe 
of uncontrollable and insane jealousy cnet that 
ing anger roused by the demon arin | devour. 
which so blur the human mind for the i 
as to make the person temporari] instant 
Jealousy and anger roused by arin ee aane 
cause of the tragedies in which we three r mye 
involved. ee Eee 
If this is to be our last word, we send it ¢ 
in the hope that, if it avails us nothing, it Sm 
perchance aid some brother who may fall b ie 
wayside. WHE 
In conclusion, we offer up our prayers that yo 
will not cast us aside into utter darkness by He 
regarding our plea from the shadows of the 
grave. 
We admit our sins to God, and pray for for- 
giveness at the hands of our brothers and the 
Almighty 


ature the causes Whig 
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both of 


ROBERT KANE. 
Oscar Voer. 


(Signed) 
VINCENZO CAMPANELLI. 


THE serious problem in the Far East is not 
the expansion of Japan, but the internal con- 
dition of China herself. Despite the ability 
of Yuan Shih Kai the existing Republic is 
lacking in all the elements of stability. 
China has imported institutions from the 
United States that are quite unsuited to her 
social condition, and still more to her tra- 
ditions. So unsuited are they that Yuan 
has even played with the idea of: founding 4 
dynasty of his own; but even if he eee 
suecumb to the temptation it would pran i 
no panacea for China’s troubles after F 
death. The cement binding the ninek 
provinces of China proper together 15 1 ire 
thin, and no one can tell when it may ie 
strengthening. The Peking Cove inis 
at present constituted, carries on the a 3 i 
tration amid great difficulties, many ot Jess 
own making. Chinese politicians are Beats 
astute than their European contemP eve 
and, like them, they indulge in Make most 
and postpone the recognition Oo. fall 
obvious facts until their consequ Tig t 
upon them. More than any others © at Y 
live in the past, and it is repusi them 
them to admit that the world ar he pot 
has changed.—“ IMPERIALIST 1 
nightly Review. 
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A CHILD’S RIGHT. 


Mrs? CoLquHouN’s article in The Nine- 
£ i Century must arouse in her many 
wen ys varying degrees of surprise. The 
ae recognised as the champion of the 
m hioned, sensible woman, who repre- 
old-fas ll the needful virtues and, eschewing 
eit a natural and graceful discrimina- 
ites endears herself to her family circle. 
Now we arc introduced to some strange 
creatures posing as matrons, and yet toying 
with the possibilities of a polygamous 


menage :— 

In the discussions as to the future which now 
take place wherever two or three women are 
congregated together it is a commonplace to 
hear the most respectable matrons advocating 
without a blush cither the adoption of poly- 
gamy or some form of what used to be called free 
love. Women have a marvellous faculty. for 
detachment in discussing these questions, for 
it is practically certain that the upholder, in the 
abstract, of those heterodox doctrines is not only 
a model of respectability but would be exceedingly 
shocked at the behaviour of the young woman 
should that young woman chance to be in 
her service. Probably our revolutionist sub- 
scribes to the funds for providing female 
police to look after the morals of the camps! 
The arguments against polygamy or free love 
need not, however, be founded on any high 
moral grounds, for in truth they rest chiefly 
on the feelings and prejudices of women. ‘‘ The 
history of monogamous marriage,” says Wester- 
marck, “is the history of a relation in which 
women have been gradually triumphing over the 
Passions, the prejudices, and the selfish interests 
of man”; it enjoys a position of security only to 
be attained by institutions which are the result 
of crystallised experience. When it is seriously 
Suggested’ that men who can afford more than 
ae emily, or establishment should be encouraged 
ORS as a patriotic duty, the fact is over- 
for EA ifa man has the desire and the means 
indulge orm of multiplied domesticity he probably 
Tani 5 t without any patriotic stimulus. It 
compli Sove no social difficulties, and merely 

ates the psychological ones, if the wife 
to tea ae expected to ask the other ladies 
persuade he real difficulty, however, is not to 
but to a man to have several wives and families 

get him to have one. 


et $ following will find a readier appre- 
ae by Mrs. Colquhoun’s readers :— 

Who S Neue claim put forward is that women 
we maya, not have an opportunity of marriage, 


i not want to b tly embarrassed 
wit e permanently e ; 
we husband, should be permitted by social 
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codes to have a child if they are in a position to 
provide for one. The qualification is introduced 
to meet the obvious objections to starting a child 
in life without any prospect of being able to keep 
it without help from the State. The advocates 
of this qualified “ right ” to maternity are not 
prepared to accept the logical claim for State 
endowment of motherhood which arises if the 
father is not obliged to support his offspring. 
There is a pathos in the proposition which some- 
times blinds one to its absurdity, Who is to 
decide as to the ability of a woman to provide 
fora child?” Probably the very fact of maternity 
will impair her powers of provision, but in any 
case must she prelude her adventure by taking 
out a certificate? Other more ridiculous sides 
of the proposal are obvious, but chiefly it is 
founded on a misconception of wornan’s needs. 
The lonely woman often thinks it is only a child 
she lacks to make her life complete and fill her 
empty heart, but it is quite as much, nay far 
more, a mate that she really wants. The 
conclusive argument, however, is that a child has 
a right to two parents, and that deliberately to 
start him in life with only one is to cheat him of a 
birthright, and to take a responsibility which 
Nature never intended to place on one pair of 
shoulders. 
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The Greatest Foe. 


/ is in continuous touch with the fleet and trained until he has 60 per ce 
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RANDOM READINGS FROM THE REVIEWs 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR MEAT. WELSH BUTTER. ’ 
Iv would be a great benefit to com- Tue Welsh farmer must not complai 
batants and non-combatants alike if in because people buy Danish or New ee 
such times as the present a good substitute butter in preference to his, if he acon 
for beef, pork, mutton, and other domestic no effort to produce an article that is at ia ; 
meats could be made available in large as good. As it is, therc is a large a ! 
quantities and at a low cost. I believe of Welsh butter, especially during the wits 
that the hair-seal and whale fisheries of months, that is totally unfit to eat, and it is 
Newfoundland can be made to furnish just nothing short of a disgrace to the country 
such a cheap yet valuable substitute: for that it should be placed on the market oe 
domestic meats. Many, perhaps most, Welsh product. It does not require legis. 
people will consider the idea of cating seal lation to enable the Welsh farmer to improve 
or whale meat disgusting or absurd. Yet -things in such a direction as this, and it js 
it is neither. I have eaten most kinds of vain to look to the State to remedy evils 
game to be found in North America, and which are due to defects in the farmer's 
consider that the flavour of none of them own methods of carrying on his trade. He 
surpasses that of young “ white-coat ” has every right, however, to expect the State } 
harp seal. The flesh of young whales, also, to give him the encouragement which he 
especially that of young “ fin-backs,” is ought to receive if he is doing his best.— 
much like beef and as tender as the best C. Bryner Jones, in The Welsh Outlook.. 
tenderloin. The meat of old seals and old 
whales may be both’ strong and: tough ;, 
but so is that of old bulls, or of old stags, 
or old bears,—CLARENCE BIRDSEYE, in The. 
Newfoundland Quarterly. 


PERSONAL SUCCESS. 

THERE is an immense difference in indi- 

viduals. Robert Burns said “ A man’s 4 

man for a’ that,” but he would never have 
said this if he had been an employer. 


WIRELESS IN WAR. was a poctical mistake. Men areas different 

Tur overseas traffic of Germany has been in value as metal. A piece of pig-iron wort 
completely strangled, while even the Teu- three shillings can be refined and develope 
tonic high seas fleet, owing to lack of know- into watch springs worth £10,000. na 


ledge, is afraid to venture from its retreat. vast fact of quality is just as noticea 
How is this silent pressure by our Navy human nature as it is in iron and stech |) ae 
upon the enemy rendered possible? The -I do not say that a half-witted man ee 
answer is to hand and can be supplied in become a genius; but I do say that a ma 
two words: by wireless. The Admiralty who has 40 per cent. mentality Can, 
nt. mentality, 
knows its every movement, while ever I do not say that a man by ta 
ship of the Navy knows where and what E can add nE ae but I go 
consort is doing from the ability to talk by -that he can add two inches. de 
dot and dash through space. At the man can add brain-cells to his prain. e 
- Admiralty a large staff is continually upon can add to the better side of his charai | 
duty throughout the twenty-four hours. The brain is not a pint pot. tisa p e 
Messages are arriving and being despatched instrument. It is like a violin; 1t thet Ẹ. 
every minute. The powers-that-be are in tuned up; it can be played upor fme a 
as close communication with Admiral Jelli- clumsiness or skill. There are law 2 phere VE 
coe as if he were in the room with them; tality just as there are laws of music: ‘ch o 
they know exactly where he is and what he are harmonies of human nature WHOA S- 
is doing.—FREDERICK A, Tatnotr, in The be blended into a symphony ° 
World’s Work. z : 3 The Efficiency M agazine. 
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FOREIGN OPINION ON THE WAR. 
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FRENCH. 


Writine on the conditions of Roumanian 
intervention in La Revue de Paris of May 
15th, Emanuel de Martonne gives an interest- 
ing reason for the non-intervention of 
Roumania up to the present. ; 

Roumania, he says, is very friendly to 
France, and her intellectual bonds with that 
country àre close, but on the other PE 
there is a large party in Roumania which 
maintained that the only way in which to 
fight the disorder of legislation and govern- 
ment was by adherence to Germany and her 
methods. Roumania, with the exception of 


‘petrol, is chiefly an agri- 


cultural country, and 
exports her grain 
mainly to England and 
France, and imports her 
manufactured goods 
from Germany and 
Austria. Her exports 


it would be thought 
thát her interests would 
lie with her clients— 
the Allies; but Ger- 
many, with her usual 
foresight, has contrived 
to bind Roumania to 
her by commercial pro- 
jects. Foryears German 
travellers and mer- 
chants have visited Bucarest, and Germany 
Aas two banks there as against one English, 
and the French have none. Therefore, her 
qiumerce being so interwoven with the 
coal European Powers, it was not imme- 
ately that the Germanophile Party could 
© overthrown. 
t Again, although it has always been thought 
ussja o Mania’s sympathies were with 
ate who has had so much to do with the 
eee of the Balkan States, this is not 
eee Roumanians declare that without 
Be ate help the same result would have 
ess paint hee more slowly no doubt, but 
Stake at ully—for sixty years they were the 
and ‘Ta oe in the wars between Russia 
davia and Vay 10S Danube Provinces, Mol 
and wu. Valachic, were ravaged by Russian 
urkish soldiers; and in 1812 Russia 


Le Rire] 


badly.” 


The Mother and her Child. 
France ro Russia: “You are making a 

mistake letting your son have anything to 

do with that bad man. 
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kept Bessarabia, the majority of whose 
population was Roumanian, and this, at the 
moment when the principalities united under 
Charles I., had at Plevna won their complete a 
independence, and helped Russia to triumph Ex 
over the Turks and found Bulgaria; whilst by 
the gift of Dobroudcha Bulgaria was per- 
manently antagonised. Thus it is to be 
understood that Roumania did not con- 
template with any enthusiasm intervention 
on behalf of Russia. However, her eyes are 
now turned towards Transylvania, largely 
peopled by Roumanians, which is the true 
sphere in which she 
should exert her in- 
fluence, and in order to 
wrest this from the 
Austrians she is only 
awaiting the right 
moment to intervene in 
“favour of the Allies. 
In an article on 
“Publie Spirit in 
Canada,” in Le Corres- 
pondant of May 10th, 
an anonymous author 
sketches very clearly 
and interestingly the 
various phases of public 
opinion on the war 
amongst the varied 
races which form the 
yopulation-of Canada. 
} T July of last year, he tells us, England 
was disturbed at the attitude of Canada with 
regard to the Mother Country. Canada, 
with her large proportion of French-Canadians 
and her varied collection of other nationalities 
besides British, was divided into three parts 
“in the east the French, the centre British, 
The east, being 
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He will turn out 


eae ‘commercial projects all tend to 
interests and co A neighbour. ~ 
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As our author points out, this being the view 
of an English writer, small wonder that 
Germany was deceived. But with the war 
came a, change, all political differences were 
forgotten, and, even before England officially 
decided to join her fortunes to France, 
Canada was stirring, and eager to do her 
part. All steps were taken to guard her 
frontiers, although had there been any 
question of an ‘American inroad it would 
have been difficult to prevent it, since there 
is a huge frontier line and no fortifications. 
Canada, however, did not content herself with 
defensive preparations. 
She offered to equip and 
send over to Britain’s 
aid $1,000 men, and 
later another contin- 
gent. This she did 
enthusiastically of, her 
own free will; for, as 
has been pointed out, 
there was no com- 
ulsion for her to do so. 
The fact that France 
and England are fight- 
ing side by side un- 
doubtedly helped to 
unite the two races in 
Canada, and the author 
hopes that from this 
war the French-Cana- 
. dians may obtain 
greater privileges as 
regards French teaching 
in the schools, a 
privilege long sought 
for but long opposed. 
The splendid aid of 
the Canadians, both by 
the sending over of 
food stuffs and the 
monetary help given 
freely to all demands, is the subject of much 
praise. The author also hopes that th 
will have the effect of le ar 
Colonies a voice i eae, a 
ein the destinies of the Empire, 
e have it all left as heretofore in the 
a s of the English alone. 


Punch.) 


ITALIAN, 


Wits Italy definitely at war and a member 
of the new “Quadruple Alliance,” the 
utterances of the Italian magazines whether 

d neutralist or interventionist, duririg the 
- preceding month lose somewhat in interest. 
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der—but don’t all lean on me !??' 


frankly expansionist, publishes ® 


a oe latest reviews seem rat 
present the lull before the stor 
are less full of war articles than ys 
gathers from them, however chap One 
now patriotically united, have been Opinions, 
last somewhat deeply divided Th to the 
Nuova Antologia, the foremost mag US the 
the peninsula, has remained connate A 
neutralist, and in the last issue to a aty 
contributor with a Teutonic name A Ey usa 
schwiler discusses the economic results a 
war upon the countries taking part in it, a 
foretells various depressing event tam 
the general destruction 

of credit and of in. 
dustrial confidence, a 
catastrophic” dim- 
inution in the birth. 
rate, especially in Ger- 
many, emigration on a 
vast scale, widespread 
unemployment espe- 
cially in the luxury- 
producing trades, and 
finally compulsory 
economy for all. 
On the other hand, 
the Rassegna Contem- 
poranea has continued 
up to the last a 
spirited interventionist 
propaganda, denoune- 
ing the Senate for its 
Germanopbhil sym 
pathies, urging the 
absolute freedom ° 
Italy from the shackles 
of the Triplice, extolling 


her 
m, fer fe 


(Melbourne. Rus S1 a, denou ai 

The New Triple Alliance. Austria, and Inter 

Kaiser Brun: “ Steadily, shoulder to shoul- Even ihe der ifs 
nazionale un 

ifi Jeaders 


veteran pacils © 
E. T. Moncta, places Italy’s honour i 
great nation before all its pacifist, mi 
and is quite willing to see her ee for 
war so long as she fights consclous ies 
freedom and for the rights of natio sity: - 
and not from mere hatred an 
It also publishes some alarming tacit Be 
German spy methods, and points gusan 
real danger to Italy from, the her pow 
of Germans still resident within s gustiðl 
daries, many of them with larg? y 


interests.  - : which 
The Vita Italiana AW Estero, geet 
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FOREIGN OPINION ON THE W 


j a di Cesaro pointing out 
cle by the Duca di C POTD Ou 
as ge hole drift of European polities of 


“Jate was threatening to leave Italy “in a 


condition of alarming isolation,” and that the 
entire re-shuffling of the cards that the war 
will entail will in itself prove a blessing. 
O. Gaetani di Castelmola, in an article in 
which Eastern Europe and Asia Minor are 
carved out in generous portions to the Allies, 
recalls that every great Italian statesman 
from Cavour to Crispi has been convinced 
that Italy, owing to her geographical position, 
should never be on bad terms with England, 
and declares that her true policy lies in “a 
cordial understanding, if not in a regular 
alliance,” with England in order that they 
may pursue together 
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Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
fovina was part of the price she had to pay 
for her defeat by the Japanese, To-day 
Europe can judge that she is far from having 
lost her old military valour ; her vast numbers 
give her confidence in herself; her people 
are united as never before, and their deep- 
seated hatred of the Germans makes them 
absolutely determined to pursue the conflict 
to the bitter end. Of the ban on alcohol the 
writer refers to it as having, in its results, far 
exceeded the most optimistic expectations, 
and the sums paid into the savings banks at 
present are ten times what they were a year 
ago. For Russia’s ultimate reward the 
ex-Ambassador is convinced that nothing less 

than Constantinople 


the solutions of all pro- 
blems in future. 

The Rassegna Nazi- 
onale favours interven- 
tion, arguing that the 
future of Italy lies not 
merely in the Adriatic, 
to which she has an 
obvious claim, but still 
more on her position in 
the Mediterranean, 
where, as the outcome 
of the war, England, 
France and Russia will 
all be more powerful 
than heretofore, and 
taly, unless she asserts 
herself now, may easily 
find herself reduced to 
being but a second-rate 

ower. Le Cri de Paris.] 

The Civiltà Cattolica, 

e Jesuit organ, while 
a ding topics of the moment, writes 
y eorously against the anti-Christian spirit 

at war js engendering on every side. 
nother article worth noting in the Nuova 
ee $ gta is a particularly well-informed 
a modern Russia by Giulio Melegari, 
1905-4 Amabassador at St. Petersburg from 

© was? and now resident at Helsingfors. 
War an Russia through the Russo-J. apanese 
ioe worst times of the revolutionary 
extraordi a and he is able to testify to os 
Place sine ty rehabilitation that has taken 
arrived a: Within these years Russia has 
teamt ee State of financial prosperity un- 
influence previously. Meanwhile Russia's 
marked IE European politics suffered 
Amınution, and her acquiescence in 
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The Kaiser’s Empty Egg! 


za) Will appear to her ad- 
equate to her sacrifices. 


SPANISH. 


THE question of 
Spanish neutrality is 
discussed by a writer in 
Nuestro Tiempo. At 

_the onset there were 
very many who believed 
that Spain would be 
forced to take part in 
the conflict to safeguard 
her own interests, 
present and future; if 
Italy joined Germany 
and Austria, as a mem- 
ber of the Triple 
Alliance might be ex- 
pected to do, then Spain 
would have to side with 
France and Britain, 
with which countries Spain is intimately 
connected. -Take Morocco, as an instance, 
Spain ‘could not allow an attack on that 
country, which might be attempted, because 
France is so interested in it. Portugal is 
practically part of the Entente and that fact 

must also be considered. Those apprehen- 
sions were quickly dispelled by the decision 
of Italy not to fight. So Spain re ne 
neutral, and now some Spaniards fancy t st 
her independence has been endangered by 
this neutral attitude. How so? If the 

Entente Powers win, they will respect her mide 

pendence ; if the Central Empires win, they 
may do the same. Suppose Spain joined the 

Central Empires and they lose ? Where wi 

Spanish independence be and what will not 


a 
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Spain suffer in the meantime, with Britain, 
France and Portugal all round her? Sup- 
pose the Central Empires win? Spain, as a 
fighting ally, will still suffer horribly during 
the war, and how will she stand at the con- 
clusion of peace? Will she be any better 


off than if she had remained neutral ? _ If she 
joins the Entente Powers, she cannot be of 
great service and she has sealed her doom if 
Germany triumphs. Some ask: Suppose 
all the Powers, at the conclusion of peace, 
determine to cut off some of Spain’s posses- 
sions because she did not join one or other 
of the two groups? That is hardly likely, 
and it is better to run that risk than to enter 
the war. 

La Lectura reviews a book on the political 
situation and summarises the prefatory notes. 
The writer of thosé introductory remarks is 
of opinion that Spain could not join the 
Central Empires because her interests, com- 
mercial and political, are bound up with 


France and Britain. Most of the capital 
< employed in her industries is from France 


and Britain. The book itself is an elaborate 
exposition of the European political situa- 
tion; it shows the Entente.Powers to he the 
defenders of liberty, the rights of the people 


- and the rights of weak nations, while Ger- 


many is presented as the very opposite. The 
references are copious.. ` 


DUTCH. 


De Tijdspiegel contains a long article in- 
tended to show, as it would appear (although 
it is not distinctly stated) that Great Britain 
wanted war because Germany menaced her 
trade. A State should be able to maintain 
itself and afford to its people the necessary 
means of sustaining life in comfort; in 
modern States it is necessary to create export 
trade so as to be able to purchase those things 
which cannot be raised internally, Great 
Britain had the trade of the world until com- 
paratively few years ago, when its supremacy 
was threatened by Germany and the United 
States. Copious statistics are given to show 
how the export trade of the last mentioned 
countries have increased. Great Britain is 
finding that she is losing and is consequently 
not doing sufficient to enable her to procure 
all she requires from outside—or, at least. 
that will soon be the case. Her methods are 
antiquated, and she does not march with the 
times. Arguments used in a former article 


- are repeated; the introduction of the Mer- 


+ 


. people all that he thinks of doing & 
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chandise Marks Act and the agitation { 3 
or 


Tariff Reform are signs of her fear of Ga 
competition, we are given to understand b 
the writer overlooks the logical de ae 
from such an argument about Tariff Ref On 
—namely, that as Germany has a ha 
import duty, she must for years have he 
afraid of British competition. The ans 
concludes with the statement that Gane 
is struggling to obtain a place in the sinh 
the side of Britain, while Britain is strugglin 
to crush Germany because that would rid her 
of one competitor. As usual with the writers 
of pro-German articles, the author ignores 
facts which would be fatal to his argument, 
Did Germany declare war on Russia and 
France because Britain wished to crush her? 
De Beweging also is not very kind to 
Britain in one of its articles. It quotes the 
words of Sir Edward Grey at the meeting 
which he addressed in March, and rather 
sneers at the talk of safeguarding the rights 
of nations, large and small. The writer refers 
to Russia, and says that that country has 
not been over-careful of the rights of smaller 
nations. Possibly he thinks that a German 
victory would be the best thing for the 
smaller countries, and his mind travels to 
the treatment of the Danes in Schleswig- 
Holstein and the French in Alsace-Lorrame, 


He says that the British people know nothing 


of the foreign policy of its Government, which 
is always secret; from this it would appear 
that the Dutch Foreign Minister tells the 

. nd asks 
if he may do it! Were the Dutch people 
consulted about that harbour for ‘Germat 
ships near Rotterdam ? 
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GOOD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINEA ksi: 


A LITTLE girl about six years old was 
visiting friends, and during the course of the 
conversation One of them remarked: “I 
hear you have a new little sister E ay eS 
answered the little girl, “ just two weeks old.” 
«pid you want it to be a little girl ? ” asked 
the friend. “No; I wanted it to be'a boy,” 
she replied, “ but it came while I was at 


school.” —Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 


Tay tell a funny story in Serbia about an 
Austrian attack, when a Corporal met his 
Captain with the elaborate salutation of the 
Austrian soldier. He said: “Captain, I 
wish to thank you for having saved my life 
in our last skirmish.” “How was that?” 
said the Captain. “ I don’t remember having 
been so fortunate.” The Corporal replied : 
“ It was when the enemy fired; you started 
running, and I ran after you, thereby saving 
my life.”’—Khaki. 


“ WELL, Father Brown, how did you like 


the sermon yesterday?” asked a young | 


” 


preacher. ‘ Ye see, parson,” was the reply, 
“ I haven’t a fair chance at them ere sermons 
o’ yourn. There’s old Miss Smithie, Widder 
Gaff, ’n Ryland’s darters, ’n Nabby Birt, ’n 
all the rest, a setting in front of me with 
their mouths wide open, a swallerin’ down 
all the best parts of the sermon, ’n what gets 


down to me is purty poor stuff, parson—_ 


purty poor stuff! °—The Grand Magazine. 


Tue small hen-pecked man, whose wife had 
Sent him to enlist, was being overhauled by 


the Army doctor, getting more and more 


ares as the examination proceeded. 

ae you led a fast kind of life at all?” 

dis the doctor at last. ‘ Gone in much for 

Ra oe or anything of that sort?” The 

Ta © man hesitated a moment, then replied 

aa thin, Piping voice: ‘‘I—I sometimes 
se a cigarette.” —Pearson’s Magazine. 


ae cultured young woman from Boston 
trying to make conversation. “ Do you 


nae for Crabbe’s Tales?” she asked. “I. 
te any,” replied the breezy girl from 
ago, “but I’m just dead stuck on lob- 
+ —Judge. 
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. response. “Now I will give you an easy 


Ee 


; Ir was the polite Frenchman’s first visit 
o a party in England, and he was very 
anxious to do the right thing, so when the 
hostess advanced to welcome him he gallantly 
saluted the astonished lady with a hearty 
kiss. Unfortunately her husband was a 
witness of the occurrence. “ How dare you, 
sir, take the liberty of kissing my wife, and 
before me, too?” was his indignant excla- 
mation. “One thousand pardons!” ex- 
claimed the polite foreigner, “I do not 
know your English customs, Next time I 
kees you first.”—The Royal Magazine. 

“ No,” complained the Scotch professor to 
his students, “ ye dinna use your faculties | 
of observation. Ye dinna use them. For 
instance-—— Picking up a jar of chemicals 
of vile odour, he stuck one finger into it and 
then into his mouth. “ Taste it, gentlemen!” 
he commanded, as he passed the vessel from 
student to student. After each one had 
licked his finger, and had felt rebellion 
through his whole soul, the old professor 
exclaimed triumphantly: “I tol’ ye so. Ye 
dinna use your faculties. For if ye had ob- 
sarved, ye would ha’ seen that the finger I 
stick into the jar was nae the finger I stuck 
into my mouth.”—The Windsor Magazine. 


A LITTLE boy was once overheard saying 
to his pet rabbit: “How much is seven © 
times seven?” There being no response 
from the rabbit, the boy said: “ How much 
is four times four?” Still there was no ~ 


one. How much is two times two?” Still 
the rabbit refused to respond. “ Well,” 
said the boy, “ I knew father was fibbing 
when he said rabbits were the greatest-multi- 
pliers in the world.” —The Bairns’ Magazine. 


Te head master of a public school told 
his form a humorous story, and added T 1 E 
fear it is rather an old story.’ No, sir,” s 
said one of the boys promptly, “it is not 
old; I have never heard it before.” ‘The 
boy was at that time fifteen years of age, and 
is now 2 distinguished legal luminary. _ Even 
at school he showed the power of certain and 
rapid decision which a judge should possess. 
The Educational Times. 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


CONTRASTS IN BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir would be very difficult to find any two 
biographical books, appearing about the 
same time, so essentially different as the two 
lying on my desk just now. Mr. Lewis 
Paton has written the life of that great 
constructive workman, that wonderful per- 
suader and inspirer of men, his father*; and 
has shown us the source of his strength— 
that he was “ a man of God,” a prophet sent 
forth to prepare the 
way for the recep- 
tion of new ideas 


as to human n t 
brotherhood. go with him hand- 
in-hand when he 


Dr. Paton, of 
Nottingham, his 
son reminds us, was 
born in a generation 
which accepted the 
social evils of the 
day as part of the 
ordained system of 
things, which must 
be endured, and 


* John Brown Paton. By his son, J i 
Paton, (Hodder & Siighton, 128.) pe 
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next door was a great drunkard. Dry Pato 
telling once some incidents of his early y 
said of this weaver :— years, 


He was persuaded by my father to si 
pledge ; he did so, but Tound it impossibiee x 
his work was done, to go out and mix e n 
fellows, and especially to pass the open door i 
the public house ; the scent of the whiskey a 
the songs of the revellers inside made the ian 

tation too great tor 
him, and he pleaded 
with my father that 
he would let someone 


went for a little walk, 
because he thought 
then that he would 
be secured against 
the temptation that 
beset him. 

The father asked 
his little son to 
walk with the man 
hand-in-hand, and 


Scholarship to help him throug 


be i 
He studied there for seven ye a 


could at best be i hn’ Paton 
palliated. The des- Ewe RAR of = 
cendant of John salvation to the i 
Paton, one of the weaver. i 
Scots Worthies, Dr. Paton was no d 
who went out to exception to the « 
fight for the- rule that the finest \ l 
Protestant faith in characters have ha M b 
Germany, and, a stern upbringing: Y b 

returning to lead He went to work 
his regiment at the before he Was si 
Battle-of Bothwell eleven, in the print- fi 
Brig, was de- eae <== ing office © The t 
nounced as a rebel cs (Alfred Cox Co. Ri Imarnock Heralâ, W 
and hung in the Dr. John Brown Paton. and in addition © o 
eeusemarket in_ his © duties fou b 
spite o his age, this later John Paton was- time Pree $ erance an deba“ P 
no soft-liver, and, though dearly loved, was ae SAE ge a he was gone > 
never coddled. The child of a hand-loom goody ; at school he was noted as “a Stuy y 
worker, a man of keen scientific and mechani- little than not without a dash of the ropy ; 
-cal instincts, and of a woman of quick feeling When about sixteen he met Professor ea e 
and delicate tact, he was early taught that Rogers at the house of an uncle, and a y 
help must follow sympathy. His father was result, in 1846, the name of Jo im 
an earnest temperance worker, and the weaver Paton was entered on the roll of pi por A ¢ 
Springhill, Birmingham, wit prne cous : 
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SOME NOTABLE Books. 
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er ideal circumstances, but young Paton 
had begun to say to himself : “ Difficulties 
are our inspiration to higher effort.” There 
he formed fast friendships, and thence he 
went forth when needed as supply, finishing 
his college course by winning a double M.A. 
at London University with a gold medal as 
first in Philosophy. The most inspiring of 
his tutors was Prof. Henry Rogers, in whose 
room six or seven students used to meet, 
there to read and discuss the great classics 
of literature and philosophy. In this, his 
first “ reading circle” John Paton learned 
afar more valuable 
method than that 
usually termed 
“getting up a book 
for examination.” 
He learned that the 
books which are 
most profitable are 
those which make 
a man think, and 
that the light of 
many minds shed 
upon a book brings 
out its manifold 
and deepest mean- 
Ings. Here, doubt- 
less, was implanted 
the germ which 
developed into the 
Home Reading 
Union,” which has 
been so fruitful of 
blessing to so many. 
Sheffield was the 
Scene of Dr. Paton’s 
first and only pas- 
torate. That town 
Was the birthplace 
of trade-unionism, 
but the Church was 
Placidly working 
the’ old lines when he was called in 1854 
nd come the minister of the newly-formed 
“pendent Christian Chureh at Wicker. 
ome be impossible here even to 
Years C @ his activities during the nine 
Was pmt there—years in which there 
called B Jarrıng note. Thence he was 
at Notti be President of the new Institute 
versity copa, which grew into the Uni- 
innumey gE and was the centre for his 
son tells Is labours until his death. His 
in bea Of his quiet love story, and pictures 
; Utiful words the noble nature of the 


The Canadian Studio] 
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true helpmeet who became Dr. Paton’s wife 
and the mother of his children. He tells 
also in detail the story of Dr, Paton’s fight 
for the cultivation of the working classes. 
His report laid before the Exceutive of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce at Exeter 
needs to be read again now. It shows what 
has been done in other countries to equip 
young commercial men, and insists upon an 
education which will give them largeness of 
outlook, precision in aim, fertility of re- 
sources, alertness and certitude in action. 
‘Then, again, the account of the formation of 
the Lingfield, 
Starnthwaite and 
other farm colonies, 
the impetus to 
which was given by 
Miss Sutter’s book, 
“A Colony of 
Mercy,” is a won- 
derful tribute 
to Dr. Paton’s love 
and untiring work 
for those who 
suffer. 

The need for 
keeping together 
boys and girls after 
they left the 
Sunday-school gave 
rise to his “ Life 
Guards” with their 
uniform and brass 
bands, their am- 
bulance and life- 
saving from fire and 
drowning. 

Mr. Paton’s 
object has been to 
preserve for the 
world the person- 
ality and deeds of 
a noble father— 
and well he has done his work. 

In total contrast Mr. Douglas Sladen” tells 
us story after story of other people, famous 
in various ways; and while the note of 
Dr. Paton’s life was the joy of self-sacrifice, 
of Mr. Sladen’s it is probably the gratification, 
of the love of the beautiful, and protest 
against that self-devotion which implies 
sacrifice ; not_that he actually says this, for, 
when he has to tell about some 350 people, 


U4, Sloane Street, S.W. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen. 


ee 
*Twenty Years of My Life. By Douglas Sladen. 
(Constable, 10s. 6d. net.) ` 
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he hasn’t a large amount of room for himself. 
And what stories he does tell about other 
folks! Luckily there is an index at the end 
which informs you of the page on which you 
will Gnd each notable. Sometimes one finds 
fault with him, as, for instance, when on 
looking up De Morgan we read only that the 
two writers met casually at some gathering 
and perhaps just passed the time of day. 
But as a purveyor of gossip he is irresistible. 
Here, for instance, is a story anent Jerome’s 
world-famed book :— 

I asked Carl Hentschel, who was one of the 
three who were on the trip immortalised in 
Three Men in a Boat, to tellme about it. He said : 

“ Tt is rather interesting to look back to the 
days of Three Men in a Boat. Jerome at that 
time was in a solicitor’s office in Cecil Street, 
where the Hotel Cecil now stands; George 
Wingrave was a junior clerk in a bank in the 
City, and I was working in a top studio in 
Windmill Street, close to where the Lyric 
Theatre now stands, having to look after a lot 
of Communists who had to leave Paris. Our 
one recreation was week-ending on the river. 
It was roughing it in a manner that would hardly 
appeal to us now. Jerome and Wingrave used 
to live in Tavistock Place, now pulled down, 
„and that was our starting-point to Waterloo, 
and thence to the river. It says much for our 
general harmony that, during the years we spent 
together in such cramped confinement, we never 
fell out, metaphorically or literally. It was 
Jerome’s unique style which enabled him to 
bring out the many. and various points in our 
trip.” 

Here is a funny tale of a night drive in a 
hansom cab :— 

_ They (Zangwill, his- sisters and brother) all 
lived together in those days at Kilburn. I 
remember going to a party at their house to. 
meet Sir Frederick Cowen, the musician, which 
had a most comical finish. There were six of 
us left, and only one hansom between us. Three - 


A CURIOUS 


‘Tuts is.surely one of the most curious of 


the disguises in which Mr. Wells has chosen 


to clothe his ideas.* ‘True, in his own person 


_ heentreats the reader—thatis, the reviewer— 


to “ see the reasonableness and the necessity 
of distinguishing between me and Mr. 
Reginald Bliss ”—but he also asserts that 


® Boon, The Mind of the Race, The Wild Asses o 
the Devil, ec. By Reginald Bliss (Fisher Unwin, 


- 6s.). 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


- got inside, two sat on the splash-board, and ~ 
- Heinemann spread himself on the roof in front of 
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the man, and kept filling the skyli 
face, like a Japanese Oni. Phil May sat į 
middle inside. He was very excited and ae 
were trying to keep him quiet, so ag fae tod 
the attention of the police to the fact that Taw 
hansom was carrying more than it was lice E 
for. When we got to the Edgware Ren 
began to yell for the police, and a stély he 
constable signalled to the cabby to heaye t 
He advanced to the side of the cab. Os 
« What is the trouble, sir?” he asked pre 
paring to rescue the artist from the literary mien 
among whom he had fallen, 
Phil gave one of his knowing smiles, and said; 
“ I want to go to Piccadilly Circus, and they ae 
trying to take me home.” 


ight with his r 


Mr. Sladen tells some interesting. stories of 
his successive (and successful) lady secretaries, 
Miss Norma Lorimer naturally comes first 
with over a dozen books to her credit, but 
during the twenty-seven years he has needed 
such help, over twenty-seven books have 
been issued by his various helpers, and he 
adds that the books have not only been 
published by leading firms, but paid for! 
A mention of Horace Vachell gives occasion 
for the following story. He was at one time 
a rancher, Mr. Sladen says, and in Califorma 
had some strange personal experiences :— 


A big cowboy rushed out of a saloon in the 
West, one day, followed by another cowboy 
brandishing a big six-shooter. The first conis 
took refuge behind the only cover m fellas 
telegraph-post. He dodged round this, we 
the second cowboy emptied his pistol ae 
post. All six bullets were in the post ! a in 
wards, when he was chaffed by me for ae 
his man, he retorted, ‘“‘ Boys, the son 0 siete 
shrunk.” Both cowboys were full of § 
herders’ delight. i 


Thus anecdote follows anecdote, & its by 
coloured illustrations and pencil portra 
Yoshio Markino himself an agreeable vos 
is the result. . 


PHANTASY. 


dot 
Bliss can write all things that Wells oru that 
do; and then proceeds to say + mise we 
only Wells can say. About Bliss 
learn only that he is the author ete, EC) 
Cousins (?), of Charlotte Brontë, ets Mf 
but with a great flourish of trir, hoe 
introduces Boon, the great WT op in th 
fame has reached to every booksh’" 
world (but whose name, 
never be found in Who's 


wboy 
whoy 
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while 
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have 2 fresh whimsy; Boon is supposed to 
pe writing in secret about The Mind of the 
« something one knows for certain in 
‘ddle of the night,” but after his death 
only scraps could be found in washing-books, 
so Bliss, his literary executor, had to supply 
the hiatus from memory, and gets rather 
confused. Boon had devised, an imaginary 
named Hallery, “one of those 
enthusiastic thinkers who emit highly con- 
centrated opinion in gobbets,” as hero and 
spokesman, and it is not quite certain 
whether Bliss or Boon or Hallery emits the 
ideas. Confusion is worse confounded when 
in the middle of the talk, which takes place 
in Mallock’s villa, Boon, who is intellec- 
tually untidy, starts telling about a sketch 
of a novel to be completely taken from the 
James ideal, and so gives a chance for a 
criticism of and parody on Henry James. 
Shaw does not fare any better. A picture 
shows and words describe him emerging with 
hand-painted pyjamas, over which was a 
saffron dressing-gown decorated in green and 
purple scrolls by a bold artist. In this 
attire he ran out from a special train to get 
early coffee. Lord Northcliffe, Mr. Hearst, 
Marie Corelli and many another celebrity 
were travelling by that same train to a 
Congress upon the Mind of the Race. 
Amongst those invited were— 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, who had a first-class ticket, 


erson, 
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but travelled by choice or mistake ina s 
compartment, his deserted place being sabe 
quently occupied by that promisin : Pe id 
novelist Mr. Hugh Walpole, providing with © 
beautiful fur rug, a fitted dressing-bag, a writi ; 
slope, a gold-nibbec ai ter ble 
; g hed fountain pen, innumerable 
introductions, and everything that a promisin 
young novelist can need. The brothers Chester, 
ton, Mr. Maurice Baring, and Mr. Belloc sat u 
all night in the wagon-restaurant consuming beer 
enormously and conversing upon immortality 
and whether it extends to Semitic and Oriental 
persons. At the end of the train, I remember 
there was to have been a horse-van containing 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s charger—Mr. Hewlett 
himself, I believe, was left behind by accident ‘at 
the Gare de Lyons—Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
Arab steed, and a large, quiet sheep, the insepara- 
ble pet of Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson. .. . 

Yet another queer tale concerns the Wild 
Asses of the Devil which have escaped from 
Hell and are now roaming the world dis- 
guised as men, and who had to be caught; 
whilst a discussion about the war leads to 
disguised pathos under the heading of “The 
Last Trump.” The great brazen trumpet 
was tipped down from heaven by aninnocent 
child, picked up and deposited in a London 
pawn shop, and sounds in the ears of repre- 
sentative people as a momentary awakening 
which leaves no lasting effect. This frag- 
mentary and fantastic book is ornamented 
by ludicrous pencil sketches of the characters 
who appear therein. 


A WORSHIPPER OF THE WAR-LORD. 


Shoe Lane has furnished us with a proper 
nite in the shape of Sven Hedin’s book,* 
a he has provided an antidote to the 
b Ey. in the laughter-provoking parody 
ie w Lucas and George Morrow, so that 
Swed he pompous dislike of the German- 
to Ty gets unbearable, we have only to turn 
Hedin { Svedend for a panacea. Sir Sven 
lies”, eae for Sweden if Russia and her 
ighti 3 ould win, anxious also to study the 
of the g spirit, moods, thoughts, and feelings 
a tim poetry asked for permission to spend 
intended. + the German western front. He 
ias all the o doubt, in faith to report without 
ave p li at he saw, and seems actually to 
truth poved that he could write simple 
» When he set out more German even 
k . 

Heain the German Armies in the West. By Sven 

tty Guanes 10s. 6d.) 
E.V. Lu entlest Germany. By Hun Svedend—+e., 
cas—illustrated by George Morrow. (1s. net). 


se) 


than many of the Germans themselves, and 
when he was received with confidence, com- 
radeship and the heartiest hospitality from 
the Kaiser to the humble soldier. His report 
has this value, that it shows the wonderful 
organisation and attention to details that is 
so great a feature of life in Germany, and we 
need to have it rubbed in that he speaks 


` correctly when he says that the people are 


ready to make every sacrifice gladly, even 
though the loved ones lie dead upon the field 
of battle, so long as Germany wins her fight. 
In this intention, we are, and must be, as 
strong as they, even because we have more to 
pear; for Germans have not yet had to fear 
torture for their loved ones! Sven Hedin 
declares there have been no brutalities—at 
least he saw none, but how could he, con- 
ducted as he was from one vantage point to 


another, seeing jus 
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t what his hosts wished 
him to see! He was received as a dinner 
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guest by the Kaiser, and takes four pages to 
describe his wonder and admiration. Lucas 
takes nearly as much space, but he alters the 
names of the guests, and Hedin’s “ simple 
uniform ” is certainly pictured quite simply 
by Morrow as a bathing dress! Hedin saw 
the Crown Prince often, and describes his 
meals at some length. Lucas describes them 
too, but adds that the grace which preceded 
the meal was “God punish England,” and 
that the Crown Prince added under his 
breath “ And be quick about it.” It is 
witty fooling, and the sarcasm is well deserved. 
Hedin says to his English readers that they 
are a great and admirable people, but he 
abhors and deplores the part which England 
has played in this world-wide crisis! His 
statement that England would have gained 
more by remaining neutral is not a very 


CONCERNING THE WAR. 


War-Time Verses, by Owen Seaman (Con- 
stable, 1s. net). These reprints of Sir Owen’s 
stirring poems in Punch are dated, and it is 
curious to note the difference in tone as the 
months have passed. That of December is 
even more applicable to-day for the Old Sea- 
Rover called to the enemy 


Please fight our men and ships and guns, 
Not women-folk and watering places. 


Evolution and the War, by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell (Murray, 2s. 6d. net). A very clever 
and keenly interesting array of arguments 
and facts showing that the struggle for 
existence as propounded by Charles Darwin, 
and as it can be followed in Nature, has no 
resemblance with human warfare. Modern 
nations are not units of the same order as 
those of the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

_ Mr. Mitchell points out that the beguiling 
phrases : “I am responsible only to myself; 
‘Iam alone; I am free; I am lord of myself,” 
translated into political action begets anation 
like Germany. An original reason from 
biological facts is given for the docility of 
Germans to the Government. Altogether 
this small volume is worthy of careful study. 


German Culture Past and Present, by E. 


Belfort Bax (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d. net). 
The title of Mr. Bax’s book is misleading. It 
contains very little about present German 
culture, and in the state of public interest 


to-day this is a pity. Unfortunately the 
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(Routledge, 3s. 6d. net). 
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worthy thought—but then abo 


he can only say : : ut Belgium 


When one travels through Bel : 
harden one’s heart, for at every ste must 
reminded of the misfortune of having E One jg 
liberty in one’s own country. And one tae 
with horror of how it would feel to be oie tnks 
the same situation. A moral judgment ae n 
being passed over Europe. Woe to the et 
which has not in time put its house in ore 
which relies on paper treaties and declataty S 
when force sits in the judgment seat, and S 
none but the strong and wakeful inspire res m 
in all directions. e 


y; 
gium one 


And Hun Svedend caps it by “I write on 
April 1st, eight months since England forced 
the peaceful Fatherland to take up arms, 
Eight months of war waged . . . with charm 
and courtesy by efficient Germany,” 


rest of the book, though containing much 
valuable information, is not very attractively 
arranged, for it is too like a history book 
written for examination purposes. - This is 
perhaps explained by the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of it is compiled from three 
previous works by the same author, and con: 
sequently there is a lack of life and homo: 
geneity in its pages. 


Helps for recruits and volunteers abound 
and should be well studied. The Ine 
Army Service: Musketry, 1s. 3s pul 
by John Murray ; Rifle Training for War, 
Notes on First Aid, by an Officer of By | 
Manchester Regiment, is produced by 
and Polden, 6d. net. 


AB owners ‘al E Nora 
Towards Racial Health, by A st 
of health problems, prepared for pas man: 
teachers Be a wise and sympathetic Wo 
To many parents it will come as & a 
of what is needed if their children ns. 
rightly trained. Not only 1s ber gy ofS x 
tion about the psychology and n nation 
in man such as is needed for €XP z on © ON 
the child, but the study 15 carr (ead of 
animal and plant life, so that E f con | 
reference to other works for oP tenner 
parison all that is needed for €n k = 

is at hand. 
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FICTION. 


Who Goes There? by Robert W. Chambers 
(Appleton, 6s.). It is scarcely the time for 
us Britishers to read with calm or enjoyment 
so powerful a portrayal of the tragedy in 
which we are involved. The hero of the 
novel is a young American of noble Belgian 
ancestry. The story opens with the shooting 
of the hostages taken in a little Belgian 
village, Kervyn Guild being reprieved for 
the time, nominally because of his nationality, 
really because the German General needs 
someone to go to England and fetch thence 
a young girl, his supposed daughter. Guild 
consents to go, understanding that if he be 
unsuccessful in bringing back the daughter 
the death penalty will then be inflicted on 
him, and also on the village notabilities who 
were reprieved when he was. Guild finds the 
girl in a London suburb, and gets her on board 
the Dutch boat, but it is with the assistance 
of German agents instead of with the help 
of the Army Office, as he had intended. The 
girl has been used by the German spies, and 
even carries with her papers containing 
valuable information. Boarded in mid- 
ocean, Mr. Chambers does not hesitate to use 
the torpedoing or mining of one of our war 
vessels as the means whereby his hero and 
heroine are saved from being taken prisoners. 
They go to the German General’s shooting 
lodge on the borders of Luxemburg, and this 
Eves Opportunity for a very realistic descrip- 
pee how and why the peasantry become 
Hf a weurs. The pair are partially relieved, 

z the General has a certain amount of 


“ec ini ; : 
üvalry remaining to him. They marry in 


twerp as a prelude to the departure of 


|. Guild to join the Belgian army. 


wn, Bridget in the Never-never Land, by 
ady ee Praed (Hutchinson, 6s.). 
tempest lddy’s love affairs were always 
oe eee and when a humbug left her 
Wonder teas she was poor, it was small 
giant fro at she was ready to say yes to a 
acquaint. m the back blocks after a short 
-whom Sees €specially as the aunt upon 
er ane was dependent drew the strings of 
Union ne very tight just then. Such a 
trouble c Scarcely likely to keep intact when 
ame, which it soon did, in the shape 
a eee and an neu of Bleck 
adq ; e point of despair, Lady 
and hes ccived the news of her oe death 
WN accession to fortune. Her hus- 
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bee giim and gaunt, not only made it 
casy for her to leave him, but endeavoured 
to set her free. It ig quite clear that given 
a foundation of love, the two will come to 
understand cach other later, helped by 
Betty’s psychic experience ; meanwhile, we 
get an insight into Queensland life, Australian 
politics, and the difficulties that confront the 
settler in the outlying stations, from one to 
whom they are familiar. 

The Dream Friend, by V. Goldie (Long, 
6s.). A middle-aged scientist who eschews 
society has dreams, which he cherishes, of a 
charming lady. One day: they meet in the 
flesh, and henceforth her happiness is the 
man’s care. But she is married to a vicious 
drug-drunkard. Amongst her friends is a 
younger man whom the scientist supposes 
his lady loves. So when the husband refuses 
to commit suicide because he is a coward— 
the scientist poisons him and marries the 
lady. The descriptions of the musicians 
who frequented the lady’s house are curious 
but not alluring. 


Mr. Washington, by Marjorie Bowen 
(Methuen, 6s.). Miss Bowen has added 
another touch of romance to the heroic 
figure of Washington. She imagines him 
as a youth, in love with the beautiful Martha, 
who afterwards became his wife, but to whom, 
she being rich, he never avowed his love, 
and so the poor girl, hurt and despairing, 
married another man. Arnold and André 
are both in the picture, as are many other 
notables of that critical period between 1755, 
when Washington fought the French in co- 
operation with the English troops, and the 
surrender of Cornwallis. Especially inter- 
esting at this time is the description of 
Washington’s heroic struggle against us 
before the attack on Trenton. Only be- 
cause he and his men were fighting for 
freedom could they have continued to resist 
when cold, hunger, and death had made 
success appear as an impossible dream. 


Brother-in-Law to Potts, by Percy Truscott 
(Werner, Laurie, 6s.). “It is no use being 
good if you're not sensible,” says Ethel, the 
wife of Potts and the sister of the cheerful, 
buoyant young bank clerk who is so welcome 
and beloved an inmate of her home. Mr, 
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Truscott, with his pen-magic, shows us the 
great heart of an undistinguished unit of that 
army which marches daily from the suburbs 
to the City, and telling the story of a middle- 
class family shows the romance which often 
underlies it. Arthur Gurney has enshrined in 
his heart a beautiful lady much above him in 
rank, and, influenced by his worship of her, 
he learns how to find the soul of the wayward 
girl circumstances are forcing the quixotic 
young man to marry. The slight plot of the 
story is unusual, and the few characters 
introduced are so well and naturally drawn 
that they seem actually to represent acquaint- 
ances of our own. i 


The Turmoil, by Paul Urquhart (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.). An up-to-date and well-told 
adventure story of a hidden airship, alike 
coveted by Germans and anarchists. There 

= is, of course, a pretty girl to be rescued, and 
a clever lover. 


The Wizard of the Turf, by Nat Gould 
(John Long, 6s.). Introduces a new creature, 
an extraordinary ape, who gives the chief 
character the information which enables him 
to win race after race. á 


Jaunty in Charge, by Mrs. Wemyss (Con- 
stable, 6s.). One of those fantastic and 
dainty stories which makes- all the world 
seem better, for a time. Jaunty was the 
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guardian angcl, in the shape of a 
factotum, of two motherless girls 
ployer’s daughters. 


funny old 7 
, his em- 


T'he Blue Tavi, by À. Wilson B . 
(Ward, Lock, 6s.). An amusing ects ; 
adventures which befel a young A les of 
reduced to become a taxi-driver ane enean 
enabled him to perform knight-errant Which 
in the cause of a beautiful girl. action 


On Desert Altars, by Norma Loriý 
(Stanley Paul, 6s.). Miss Lorine’ Me 
her gift of brilliant description in less likeable 
manner in this latest work. She compels 
us to realise the awful situation of a woman, - 
who, learning after marriage to love ler 
husband and live in her little son, finds that 
death from illness to one, slow starvation to 
the other will come, unless she yields to the 
will of a millionaire debauchee, “and gives \ 
herself to him until the return of her husband 
from abroad. Physical desire only is the i 
rich man’s motive, and thus even the fascina- 
tion of the story is unwholesome, fora woman 
of principle would have dared consequences 
and refused. Probably the excuse is that 


wardly religious, her mother and her hus- 
band’s father, and who should have been 
appealed to, are both intensely selfish an 
egotistical. But this does not prevent us 
from seeing that Alice’s own outlook was 
unhealthy, even as a young girl. 
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a EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
which l April 26.—Cotton declared contraband by the 


Government. 
April 27.—Opening of the International Congress 
of Women at The Hague. 
Decision of the Admiralty Court, Montreal, 


Ctions 


oriiher that the captain of the Storstad was to blame 
S used in every respect for the collision with the 
keable Empress of Ireland on May 29th, 1914. 
ompels April 28.—Manifesto issued by the Independent 
oman, — Labour Party urging the Labour and Socialist 
re. her forces in all belligerent countries to press 
Is that their Governments to state what they are 
tion to fighting for and what peace terms would 
to the satisfy them. 


Formation of a Socialist-Nationalist Defence 
Committee to oppose the pro-German and 
premature peace propaganda of certain 
sections of the British Socialist Party. 


gives \ 
usband oes 


is the @ 


ascina- April 30.—Refusal of the miners to accept the 
woman terms offered by the coalowners at the repre- 
juences sentative conference at Westminster Palace 
is. that Hotel, the men demanding a 20 per cent. 
re out- __ increase, while the owners offered 10 per cent. 
ve hus Formation of a Clyde War Munitions Com- 
à mittee announced. 

e been Lord Aberdeen appointed High Commissioner 
sh and of the General 


Assembly of the~Church of 
ent us 3 


ok was 


Scotland. 
Deputation of Irish Nationalists received in 
Paris by President Poinearé and Cardinal 
Amette, Archbishop of Paris. 

1.—Resolution inviting Mr. Asquith to 
pate On the war bonus dispute passed 
f ; e ong of the Miners’ Federation at the 
T. restminster Palace Hotel. 

Per issued containing statistics of the 


Vhite Pa 
. ir bad time kept in shipbuilding, munitions, 
arcas. 


|p, 2nd transport 
| artial destruction by fire of the city of Colon, 


anama, re ; i 
£400,000. ported; damage estimated at 


na offered m 
declined to 
With Tailway 


o 


any concessions to Japan, but 
consider the demands dealing 
construction in the Yangtsze 


5 alley, or nay l ili i 
ement | J ) val and military control; the 
plished % Gees Ambassador at once withdrew the 
2; e much ctore Kiaochau and intimated that 

| May tia ee consult his Government. 

for Y. shi meee at Bordeaux of French battle- 
ent > May P Languedoc. - 
dela 2 


P~ oae ch at G i dish 
& May o3ttleship Sverige: ottenburg a Swedis 


a é Law Comet? destruction by fire of Madrid 
> 4, Sever, 3 l death, 

May poe of Italy from the Triple Alliance, 
licenseq Presentative deputations from the 
i ed trade Teceived by Mr. Lloyd George. 


a 


A et! 


Mr. B. R. Wise appointed Agent-G 
__New South Wales in Londo bea 
Unveiling of a monument at Quarto al Mare 
to commemorate the sailing in 1860 of 
Garibaldi and his Thousand to conquer the 
two Sicilies, 
May 6.—In his reply to the Miners’ Federation 
Mr. Asquith stated that the men, were 
entitled to a war bonus, but advised that 
the amount should be fixed by local concilia- 
tion boards, 


May ‘%.—Agreement announced between Mr. 
Lloyd George and the representatives of the 
licensed trade; new whisky duties can- 
celled, sale of spirits under three years of 
age entirely prohibited, and the new duties 
on beer and wine withdrawn. 

Japanese ultimatum presented to China 
demanding compliance with the Japanese 
demands before 6 p.m. on May 9th. 

May 8.—Committee appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances attending the loss of the 

_ Lusitania. 

May 9.—Reply of China accepting the Japanese 
ultimatum. f: 

May 10.—Memorial service at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for the Canadian soldiers killed at the front. 

In consequence Of the sinking of the Lusitania 
resolutions were passed by the Stock Ex- — 
change and ‘Baltic Exchange excluding all 
members of German, Austrian or Turkish 
birth, even though naturalised, until further 
notice ; similar resolutions were also passed = 
in Liverpool. > 

Furious attacks on the property of aliens, a 
mostly shops kept by Germans, begun in ee 
London and the provinces. y 

War bonus dispute amicably settled in North- 2 
umberland by the grant of a 15 per cent. 

“increase to the miners, ape 3 

At the inquests on the victims of the Lusitania, = 

held at Queenstown and Kinsale, verdicts 

of wilful and wholesale murder against the 

German nation were returned. i 

11.—Deputation of City men received at the 

House of Commons; the internment of all 

enemy aliens was demanded. ee. 

Martial law declared in British Columbia in 
consequence of the anti-German demonstra- 
tions. : Rey ae: 

Ñ —Manifesto addressed to the British 

AY oe issued on behalf of the Southern — 
Slavs demanding National Freedom. = 

Violent outbreak of anti-German rioting y in 


May 


Johannesburg. e : Mee 
May 13.—Meeting of Bri and Irish no 
held at the Mansion Ho 


the continued freedom of alien en 


N 
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Names of the emperor of Austria, the German 
Emperor, the Ising of Wiirtemberg, the 
German Crown Prince, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and the Rhine, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, and the Duke of Cumberland struck 
off the Roll of the Knights of the Order of 
the Garter by King George’s order. 

Signor Salandra, Italian Premier, tendered 
his resignation. 

Demonstration in favour of intervention in 
the war held in Rome. 

Anti-German rioting in Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and Durban. 

` May 14,—Resignation of Lord Fisher, First Sea 

Lord. 

Internment of enemy aliens throughout the 
United Kingdom begun. 

Strike of about 2,000 London County Council 
tramwaymen for a war bonus. 

Text published of the American Note to 
Germany on the sinking of the Lusitania. 

May 15.—Concession of 15 per cent. to the 
Cleveland miners announced. 

Revolution in Portugal; several hundreds 
killed. 

The King of Italy refused to accept Signor 
Salandra’s resignation. 

Orders to intern all adult male enemy subjects 
issued in Cape Town and Pretoria. - « 
Demonstration at Johannesburg in favour of 

the internment of all Germans, 

May 16.—Formation of a new Portuguese Cabinet 
by Senhor Chagas ; arrest of General Castro 

- and reappointment of President Arriaga 
until the expiry of his term of office on 
October 5th. 

May 17.—Memorial addressed to King George by 
naturalised British subjects of German and 
Austrian extraction. 

The German steamship Macedonia condemned 


at the Supreme Court, Gibraltar, as lawful ` 


prize of war. 

May 18.—Trial begun at the Central Criminal 
Court of Mr. Kiipferle charged with attempt- 
ing to convey naval and military information 
to the enemy. 

May 19—Suspension of all racing meetings from 
May 24th until the end of the war, with the 
exception of Newmarket, announced. 

, Correspondence issued dealing with Germany’s 
refusal to exchange with Great Britain 
civilian Prisoners incapable of bearing arms. 

May 20.—Visit of King George and Lord Kit- 
chener to Tyneside -workshops. 

Suicide of Kiipferle in Brixton prison. - 
Policy of Signor Salandra ratified by the 
Italian Chamber by 867 to 54, and Bill 
conferring extraordinary powers on -the 


Government in the event of war adopted. 
3 


by 407 to 74. 
May ee of King George to Barrow ship- 
yard. ee 
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War bonus of 154 per cent. secured 
in Federated Districts. 

The German vessel Ophelia co t 
lawful prize, being not a nose S 
signalling ship. wa a? 

The Italian Government Bill pas i 
Senate. passed bya 4 

The Italian Green-Book on diplomatic ii f 
tions between Austria-Hungary and ate lg 
published. vot) 

May 22.—Triple train collision between troo 
train and two passenger trains near Gretna 
Green ; 162 killed and 200 injured. : 

May 24.—Partial return to work of Lice © 
tramway men. 

May 25.—Board of Trade Inquiry into cause | 
of railway disaster at Gretna Green, and 
signalman’s admission that he forgot ‘the 
local train was on the line over which the 
troop train was to pass. 

Italians in London recalled to the colours, 

. Chino-Japanese Treaty signed. N 

May 26.—Composition of Coalition Cabinet 
announced. À 


SPEECHES. 


April 26.—Mr. Balfour, at Bechstein Hall, on the 
Army. 
Bishop Winnington Ingram, at Queen’s Hall, | 
on Munitions of War. 
April 27.—Lord Derby, at Manchester, on the | 
Output of Munitions. Fp 
April 30.—Lord Curzon, at Caxton Hall, on 
War. aie aa 
Mr. Steel-Maitland, at Birmingham, © f 
Dangers of Secrecy. Ý 
May aMn. A al Westminster Palace k 
Hotel, on Recruiting: at the 5 
May 5.—Bishop Winnington Tagram crimes 
Church House, Westminster, 0n the 
of War. S 
Lord Rosebery, at London Univers 
National Spirit. ie 
May 7.—Mr. Lloyd George, at ; 
Rooms, on the War. a ‘a, OP ,, 
May 9.—President Wilson, at Philadelph ; 
the Example of America. Westminstt 
May 10.—Mr. Bonar Law, at ity: al 
Palace Hotel, on the Call for Una Vtute 9 
May 11.—Lord Bryce, at the 
Journalists, on German Pire Cecil; * 
May 12.—Mr. Runciman, at the Ho 
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Party Feeling. {atid 
May 15— Lord Derby, at Southport $ Be 
Service. dale, 9t {ati 
May 17.— Lord Derby, at Rohda E aal 
Service. k Bonar Laws 7 the 
May 19.—Mr. Asquith, Mr. jahal ° 
Crewe, and others, at the Gu ave 
War. - che Italia 
May 20.—Signor Salandra, in th® 
on Italian policy. a e 526.) 
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Mav 25.—M. Deschanel and M. Viviani, in the 
~ French Chamber, on Italy and the War. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


il 27.—Statement on the treatment of 

EON ritish prisoners of war in Germany, by Lord 
Kitchener. 

May 4.—Second reading of the Government of 
India Bill. f 

Debate on the Censorship. , 

May 5.—Statement by Lord Haldane on his 

friendship with Herr Ballin and the con- 

flicting messages published by the Ti mes. 
Debate on the treatment of British prisoners 
of war in Germany. 

May 6.—Debate on Indian Wheat. 

May 11.—Statements by Lord Crewe on opera- 
tions in the Dardanelles and on the alleged 
shooting of British prisoners by German 
soldiers. : 4 i; 

May 12.—Second reading of the Marriage of 

” British Subjects Bill, the Copyright (British 

Museum) and other Bills. 

May 18.—Second reading of the Defence of the 
Realm (Amendment) (No. 8) Bill. 

Second reading of the Army Act Amendment. 
(No. 2) Bill. 

May 17.—Debate on Civil Servants and the War. 

May 18.—Statements on the War, the use of 
poisonous gases by the Allies, and the need 
for more men, by Lord Kitchener. 

May 19.—Various Bills passed. 

Royal assent given to the Defence of the Realm 
(Amendment) (No. 8) Act, the Army Act 
Amendment (No. 2) Act, the Immature 
Spirits (Restriction) Act, and a number of 
other public and private Acts, and adjourn- 
ment of the House until June 3. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


“April 27.—Debate on the treatment of British 
prisoners of war in Germany. 

April 28.—Vote of £15,336,380 for the Post Office. 

April 29.—Statement on drink and munitions of 
war and the new taxes proposed by the 
Government by Mr. Lloyd George. 

May 4.—Second War Budget introduced by 
Mr. Lloyd George who announced a possible 
expenditure of £1,132,654,000. - 

Debate on the increased-taxation of drink. 

May 5.—Vote to complete the sum of £341,648 
for the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Debate on the treatment of British prisoners of 
» war in Germany. 3 
May 6.—Statement on operations in Gallipoli by 
Mr. Asquith. ; 
Adjournment of the debate on the second 
reading of the Defence of the Realm Amend- 
ment (No. 3) Bill, moved by Mr. John 
Redmond, agreed to. ; ; 
Second reading of the Army Act Amendment 
(No. 2) Bill. 

May 10.—Discussion on the sinking of the 

Lusitania, : 
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Second reading of the Defence of th i 
(Amendment) (No. 3) Bill dealing € Realm 
control of the drink traffic in munitions the 

May 11.—Defence of the Realm (Amen vee 
(No. 3) Bill; Committee stage, Ndinent) 

May 12.—Statement on 
Mr. Asquith. 

Third reading of the Defence of t 
(No. 3) Bill. 

Debate on the Budget.- 

May 138.—Statement on the 
enemy aliens by Mr. Asquith 

Debate on Education. 

May 17.—Immature Spirits (Restriction) Bill 

“in committee; Sir EK. Carson moved an 
amendment to prohibit the sale of Spirits 
during the war, but it was ruled out of order 

Debate on War Munitions. ' 

May 18.—Third reading of the Immature Spirits 
(Restriction) Bill. 

Resolution approving the Reports of the 
Select Committee on- Naval -and Military 
Services (Pensions and Grants) passed. 

May 19.—Coming reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment on a broader „basis announced by! 
Mr. Asquith. N 

Debate on the shortage of optical glass for 
telescopes, &c. d 

Debate on the organisation of food supplies 
and adjournment of the House until June 8. 


OBITUARY. 
April 26.—Earl of Winton, 52. 
April 27.—Alexander Scriabin, Russian composer. 
April 29.—Neil Forsyth, M.V.O., for many years 
connected with Covent Garden Opera House, 
Archdeacon Rowe. > : 
May 4.—Sir William Gowers, neurologist; 70: 
May 7—Drowned on the Lusitania Justus 
Miles Forman, author; Charles Broly 
theatrical manager; Elbert TeS 
author, 56; Charles Klein, playwre" | 
Sir Hugh Lane, Director of the RENO 
Gallery, Dublin; Father: Maturm, ¢ 
Oxford; Dr. F. S. Pearson, an! ire 
Pearson, American engineering milliona s 
Commander J. Foster Stackhouse, | 


3 5 ‘Jlionalre- 
plorer; and A. G. Vanderbilt, silty Cat 


anti-German Tioting by 


he Realm 


internment of 


May 9.—William’ Jones, M.P. for, Nor i 
narvonshire, 55. CB. ot $a 
May 10.—Colonel McTavish Lumsden, Ey m 
May 11.—C. W. Dowdeswell, art dealen i Chief you 
May 13.—Sir E: A. Northcote, form Spec 
Justice of Trinidad. ‘oh, formetl! Stag 
May 18.—Sir Edward Chandos Leiga, oth 
counsel to the Speaker, 82. th Afric? of 
May 19.—Sir George Farrar, Sou ; apt 
mining magnate and politician- mande who 
May 20- Admiral von Ussen, Corg ly 
Chief of Russian Baltic Fleet, 5 Jer of Aus Dub 


General W. T. Bridges, Comman Jes. 
tralian contingent in the Dardanel 
Aviator Moreau. A 
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N the course of a brief review of the Life, Re- 
J sexznes, and Discoveries of the late Dr. E. W, 
Alabone, a writer in Brighton Society recently 


remarked : 

“Of the unmistakable, unqualified, and uninter- 
rupted success of the Alabone Treatment for Con- 
sumption and allied diseases and ailments details 
and proofs might be adduced to fill the bulkiest of 
volumes. If eyer any system of cure for any disease 
proved its right to State recognition and adoption, 
the Alabone Treatment for Consumption has done so. 
It has survived every test to which it could possibly 
be subjected—even the grossly unfair one of adminis- 
tration in the late and final stages of disease in 
cases given up as hopeless by doctor after doctor. 
No claim to the discovery of a treatment that must cure 
was ever made by or on behalf of Dr. E. W. Alabone— 
no such claim is made to-day by the administrators 
of the Dr. Alabone Treatment—no such claims would 
be‘ made by anyone but a quack. What was and 


‘4S asserted was and is only what was and is demon- 


strated—that his methods could and can, did and do, 
effect a true cure in cases of true tuberculosis. Of 
What other treatment is it true, or even alleged, 
that it cured forty years ago and cures to-day ?” 
Be publlestion of the article, from which the 
smg Is a quotation, was instantly followed by 


© | 
- ietters, dated from all parts of the country from 


eee who shad been cured by the Alabone 

in “ai ae Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
to nate we Stages, the writers begging the Editor 
ie SP ic their gratitude—constrained evidence. 
submit an of them only does the Secretary here 

“I extract, as follows : 
Raving bee figure as a cured patient myself, never 
same T oe a consumptive patient at all, but all the 
Your own a a position to endorse unequivocably 
Specific cur ieee that the treatment is a true and 
Stages of ae often in advanced and even final 
Other remedi Hae disease that seems to defy all 
of “the good ai agencies. Shortly after the death 
®Pt languag man and great physician ’ (to quote the 
_8¢ Of your recent biographical sketch) 
ah the treatment known by his name, 
Publicatio Yy his family to prepare for intended 
For the . 2 Volume dealing with his life and work. 
access to purpose in view, his executors gave me 
8 professional books, notes, and corre- 
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Treatment that has survived 
st of Administration in 


spondence, covering the term of about forty years, 
Much as I knew before of the success of his means 
and methods of cure, I was bewildered by the 
mass and variety of the proofs that these revealed 
to me. I found that eminent men and women, 
known to be alive and robust (none but the well 
could have done what they were doing), had been saved 
frorn death from true tuberculosis and other diseases 
of the chest by Dr. Alabone’s administrations. The 
same story of cure was told by high and low, rich and 
poor. I was at a loss how to sort out the evidence 
available for my selection. One set of records, one 
handful of letters, would have served the purpose of 
demonstration as well as another. Had I started $ 

on my investigation of all these data as a total i 

disbeliever in the efficacy of the Alabone Treatment, A 
I must have become a convinced believer long before F 
I had finished with them.” 


Many similar testimonials to the following support- 
ing the efficacy of this method of treatment can be 
inspected by interested inquirers. 

Ta the Editor, Brighton and Hove Society. A ee 

“Dear Sir,—I am glad to read in the current — 
issue of Brighton and Hove Society your reiterated 
statement of the positive value of the late Dr. Ala- E 
bone’s Treatment of Consumption. = 

“ Because I have received immense personal ag 
benefit from this Treatment, and therefore know its 7 
efficacy, and desire that no sufferers from the disease T 
should pass over this great chance of cure, through 
lack of confidence, I earnestly beg the favour of your 
publication of this letter. From real prostration I 
have passed.to now nearly three years of health and 
working energy, and I owe this in great measure to 
the Alabone method of cure, 

“Jf sir, you could kindly put correspondents: a 
into communication with me, I should be pleased to 
satisfy them concerning my own case. 

“ I am, sir, 
“ A MINISTER IN SUSSEX. 

“ May 10th, 1915.” 

Particulars are always available on application to 

ecre at Lynton House, Highbury * 

= Ben here ae of Dr. E. W. Alabone for 

greater part of his useful and distinguished life 
sixty-five years. 
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Your future depends on Yourself. 
BE A 


PRIVATE SECRETARY 


(not a 30/- a week man). 


The demand for trained men as, 
Private Secretaries in Literary, Com- 
mercial, Political, and other circles 
was never greater than at the present 
time, and is constantly growing, The 
position of the Private Secretary is 
unique—short hours, congenial occu- 
pation, liberal salary, excellent pros- 
pects, permanent employment, and 
undoubted social status. A University 
Education is NOT necessary to secure 
these advantages. Anyone of average 
ability can easily qualify in a few 
weeks for a splendid position AND 
GET IT. 


Salaries up to £1,000 per annum. 


Appointments already secured in the service of the Duke of 
Grafton, Earl Strafford, Duchess of Sutherland, Sir F. Burdett, 
the ex-Lord Mayor of London, &c., &c. 

This same success may be your own, > 

Mr. Cyril F. W. Andrews on completing our Correspondence 
Course was immediately appointed to a responsible position with 
the British Embassy at Bordeaux. 5 

Mr. C. H. Canning, on the completion of our Secretarial Course, 
secured a brilliant position, and now earns £700 per annum. 

Mr. H. V. Rickard, after a few weeks’ study, was appointed 
Secretary toa Member of Parliament in London, and now, at the 
- age of 24, earns £400 per annum, : 

There is no finer opening for a young man or woman than our 
Secretarial Course which carries with it a guarantee of a good position. 


Write to-day for our Free Handbook and 500 Testimonials, with full in- 
formation, showing How to Become a Private Secretary. 


1 Principal HOLBORN HALL COLLEGE, 


A i 451, Holborn Hall, London, W.C. ~ 
Ẹ Phone6111 Holborn. - Established 30 Years. 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


The Bairns’ Magazine claims to be a unique 
_ penny publication suitable for boys and girls of 
all ages in all lands. The issue for June certainly 
a upholds this claim, for it is packed from cover 
_, to cover with articles and illustrations of various 
kinds that are certain to be popular with young 
people. . An advertisement on another page 
= gives the chief contents of this number, to which 
= the editor, Miss Estelle W. Stead, contributes a : 
= topical paper on “ Florence Nightingale, the ` 
Pioneer of Military Nursing.” Miss Bessie 
Hawkins writés a Fairy Play for Children, entitled 
pe s The Lost Bubbles.” In the section set aside 
to give the result of-the April.competition—the 
best drawings of a boat—oceasion is taken to 
present readers with three exceedingly well- 
drawn sketches done by youngsters whose ages ~ 
are eleven and twelve.. -Not the least interesting 
portion of the magazine js that which gives five 
_ short stories written by young authors, and for 
; which they receive prizes. Indeed, the com- 
petitions arranged by the Editor are a strong 
feature of this publication, which, at the price 
of one penny per month, is one of the cheapest 
and best magazines for the young that we know 
= of. Newsagents and booksellers will supply it 
= if an order is given. (Stead’s Publishing House 
_ Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C,) i 
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SUFFERING from NERVOUS a 7 ‘ 
should send for a valuable Pamphlet exe PLAN DEBI IT 
and Organic Derangements and Varicocele R how all Nery y 
treated without stomach medication. The s ia Su cessful, 3 
pleasant, and will effecta perfectand permanent sire 18 eas ly 
sealed envelope post free for 2 stamps. R,R Nog Sentin pla 
60, Chancery Lane, London. Over 40 years’ OR a 
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“SELL’S WORLD’S PRESS» 


Tue thirty-fourth issue of this 

the Fourth Estate, in view of speciale of 
being given to the journalistic interest 
sanada, the United States and South An a 7 
is aptly announced as ‘* A New World moe 
The editor, Mr. Hubert W. Peet, has done h 
share of the work of this exceedingly et 
volume in a markedly creditable manne 
Included in its pages is a “ Bibliograph i 
Journalism,” this being the first comprehen 
attempt to compile an adequate list of books 
dealing with the craft of newspaper-making, 
There are close on a hundred pages of editorial 
and contributed articles. Newspaper lists for 
the United Kingdom are given fully; so, too, % 
are those for the British Dominions, while space Py g 
is found for the chief papers in foreign countries. á 
This volume (published at 5s. net, by Sells, Ltd., 
166-169, Fleet Street, E.C.) will be valued by all 
concerned in publicity, and it should be stored 
for reference in all business offices. 


A very interesting booklet on “Mansion 
Lighting by Acetylene ” is issued by the Dargue 
Acetylene Gas Company. _ It is profusely illus: 
trated, and gives particulars of installations and 
fittings suitable for the cottage and the castle, 
Our readers may have a copy by sending @ post: 
card to the Company at No. 10, Dargue Cham- 
bers, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, ; 

REIN os car aro 

THERE is scarcely a defect or deformity of the 
not be remedied , 
There is, how: 


ever, a visible defect—really a physica wp k 
ig isease—k 7 inting, W i 
mental disease—known as squinting: i dequal® 


attention, Reference to an announcement w 
another page will disclose the 
Strabor Company are prepared 
optical instrument for the treatment 0 
above referred to. Oy 


MORE ae ee, 
A new number of the ever-P 
covered Books for the Bairns has Jui" 
lished. It is written by Miss Dorothy pekin: 
and is entitled “ The Porcelain Palace 0 
Mr. Brinsley Le Fanu supplies sever T 
illustrations, and it is safe to say tha 
publication will be welcomed by t! 
of young readers among whom 
Copies can be obtained from a reel 
booksellers, and newsagents, OF for ie b 
it can be sent by post from Steae y, 
dase, Bank Buildings, “Kingsw9y? i 
.C. oe ‘ oie 
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— HUMAN MACHINE| 
of the . If you hada real fine watch and some part of its mechanism broke, would you try to 7 
nedied mend it by filling it withoil? No, you would take it to the best watchmaker you 
, how: knew and have him find the cause of the trouble and repair it, : 
iL and Your body is a far more delicate mechanism than any watch. It is the most com- 
ich up plicated machine on earth, yet when some vital part breaks down or fails to work 
equate oroperly you try to make it go by dosing yourself with poisonous drugs. ~ 
ent 1 Your heart, stomach, liver, and kidneys are run by a power called nerve force. 
at the Nerve force is just another name for electricity. When any of these organs break 
ly down or get out of order, sickness or disease results. Now, you can’t cure the trouble 
defect until you remove the cause—repair the part that is broken. The only way to do this 
is to give Nature the power to do it. All you need is motive power—electricity. You 
f can’t get that from drugs. Our method is to restore this electricity, and pain and 
pink: / disease will disappear. That’s nature's way of curing. ; 
jp pub: We have harnessed a powerful but soothing current of electricity into a body appli- 
mde: ance made of dry cell batteries. It gives strength, vim, new vitality to your nerves, 
ekin stomach, or any other part that may be weak. This battery is not an electric belt—it 
does not shock, It cures every evidence of weakness in men and women. 
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EVERY READER 


Special arrangements have been made 
by the “Review of Reviews” —so great 
was the response to our previous offer 
and so deep the pleasure and satisfac. 
tion of the recipients—to enable every 
reader to possess the datest Modern 
English Dictionary at a merely nomina 
figure. This book is bound in genuine p 
limp leather, is profusely illustrated in 
colour and in monochrome, and is a 
ripe product of the best modern scholar- 
ship. There never was a time when } 
the English language and literature had | 
greater influence upon the world. i if 
behoves every reader to have at his 
elbow the latest Dictionary a 
Westminster Abbey of words. 
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5 ( arliament is surely the crown and summit of appro- 
The praise of i any formal resolution: or statute has Parlier 
bation: the “Review of Reviews” £1 Presentation Dictionary which 
praise s distributed to our readers, but the number of individual 
is Dee of the House of Commons (and of the House of Lords too) 
Hem written in terms of high appreciation of this latest book is 
who triking indeed. All who set store by the correct use of words, 
Mee careful and melodious practice, in public and in private, of the 
Die mother-tongue, will take heed of these notable letters from 
m, jers of civic life and thought, and will seek to possess this book 
BR the “ Review of Reviews ” while the opportunity lasts, The 
fee ese will not last for ever, for this is not an ordinary sale of 
ee but a special opportunity which seldom returns. All that is 
required is to fulfil the simple conditions stated below and you will 
receive free of all additional cost the £1 book. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR F. E. SMITH, M.P. 
book which I have already been able to 
work of extreme utility, filling a place 
occupied by any existing dictioniry,”’ 
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Botha is a fine specimen of a 
man, with a frank, intelligent, 
open countenance which com- 
mands confidence and disarms 
distrust Louis Botha had no 
training whatever, He was one 
of the improvised generals whom 
the Dutch seemed to be able to 


produce at will. 
Character Sketch, Sept. 1902.. 


it 


General Botha, addressing a 
Congress of Farmers, said that 
the time had come for him to 
enter politics and organise the Boers. They must show 
themselves loyal subjects, they must eradicate the old 
racial bitterness, they must hasten the general reconciliation 
on which the grant of free self-government will follow. 

Progress, April 1904. 


In 1903. 


“ Great Britain will never have cause to regret the trust 
to-day placed in the Boer people.” Confidence and 
co-operation have proved themselves more powerful than 
cannon, methods of barbarism have been vanquished by 
methods of brotherhood, General Botha will be the hero 
of the Colonial Conference and the fion of the season. 
Captive South Africa—to vary the Horatian line—has 


taken captive her Imperial conqueror.. 
Progress, March 1907. 
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3 enemy, who expected held command of zg 
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Q torious campaign. We and our present 
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Ia ' know what war means as has never before 
5 | and what is needed to been achieved. That 
a4 bring it to a successful is a fact that must 
a conclusion ; above all never be forgotten. 
4 We are still more cer- The enemy knows this f 
3 tain of ultimate suc- to his daily cost and IE 
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sive peace which will 
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x breakable, but that tunity of preparing 
Ie Sa false vision. Look- for, future- confini 
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Though supremacy at sea 
How to Hasten means ultimate victory, 
l Victory. in order to hasten the 

desired end we must 
strengthen our offensive on land. There 
also the prospect is hopeful. The 
superiority in men and munitions that 
Germany possessed at the beginning is no 
longer in existence. The Allies have 
caught up, and, further, they have still 
resources to draw upon, while Germany 
approaches the point of exhaustion. We 
have awakened to the need of munitions, 
and our supply is now adequate. Notwith- 
standing all this, it will be some time 


The Spring Campaign in the East. 
Germany and Austria have pushed Russia 


back, but they dare not let go for fear of the 
recoil, 


before we reach the end. - The enemy will, 
in all probability, fight to the last gasp 


before giving in, and it will be a costly - 


business to drive him back to his frontier 
and even then the struggle will. not be 
over. Determination alone will carry us 
through, and never since the war began 
are we as a nation so fully determined as 
to-day. We have made mistakes; we 
have been slow in grasping the needs of 
the situation, but now we are grappling 


in deadly earnest the obstacles that must - 


be overcome in order that the country may 
_ -put forth an effort worthy of herself and 
__ of the cause with which she is allied. We 


p 


[These clever cartoons are reproduced from The Westminster Gazette.) 
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a knowledge that, though the F with 
certain, the duration of war den a an 
the measure of our immediate effort aS 
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ae a E rive through Galicia, F 

re Grand Duke is handling the retire. f 
ment even more skilfully than that in f 
Galicia. The Germans may succeed jy | 
taking Warsaw, but we may be sure it | 
will be an empty victory and that the 
Russian army will remain unbroken and 


How the Spring Works. 
A Sequel. 
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the Allies, but if she is satisfied in i 
to her demands in Macedoni 
certainly come in. 
“ Silver In Greece the Goumaris 
Bullets” section is, employing 
from — every means to delay 
Great Britain. M. Venizelos’s retum i 
power, using the King’s illness as 


efe renge 
a she wil, 


an 
excuse for postponing the summoning of 


Parliament. This- only exasperates the 
Venizelists, so that when Venizelos does 
assume oflice we may be sure he will take 
strong action. The most significant re- 
mark with regard to the intentions of the 
Balkan States was dropped by Mr. Asquith 


Disbatehl {Columbus in asking for further war credit when he 
tspatecn. oD X è 
The Door is Still Locked. stated that more money might be required 


3 in the future in order to subsidise new 
As regards Russia we alies. This can only refer to the 


Danger need have no fear, but Balkans. We should not be at all sur- 
the Balkans as regards the Balkans prised if before this is read by our readers 
there is room for con- Roumania had taken her stand with the 


siderable apprehension, for while the Allies. If we can make marked pro- 
Turks are hard pressed Germany . knows gress in Gallipoli, this result will 
how vitally the capture of Constantinople 
must alter the political situation, and will 
do everything in her power to go to the 
aid of her Turkish ally. Already she has 
taken a threatening attitude with Rou- 
mania, who has refused to let supplies 
through to Turkey, and at the same time 
she is doing her best by bribes, chiefly of 
Austrian territory, to secure Roumania’s 
E neutrality. The Russian retreat must 
E influence Roumania’s action, but should 
the question of the transport of munitions 
be pushed to an extreme, it is difficult to 
see how she can remain neutral. The 
whole position in the Balkans is shrouded 
in darkness, from which a gleam appears 
now and then. The Bulgarian Prime 
Minister has stated that Bulgaria may 
have to reconsider her policy, and negotia- 
tions are going on with the Allies on one 
side and Turkey on the other. Bulgaria 
has obtained from Turkey her rights over 


assuredly follow. 


s A Kladderadatsch.) ie rition: 
the Dedeagatch railway, but this may An Inauspicious Appa emmaniel 
e have little political significance. Bulgaria ” Mucius Scanyoua: “ Victor g war 320 
i again I lay my hand in the fire, ? 
has not received a reply to her requests to You will get a terrible drubbing. 
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On the other battle fronts 
there has not been much 
to chronicle. The Crown 
Prince has made desperate 
attacks in the Argonne to little purpose, 
while on the Vosges the French have 
gained ground. The British have made a 
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Th Galli A to Trieste will then be open. 
While a E 1l oe has been some advance, 
1€ same time the Turkish resist- 
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conditions under which they have to work. 
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i seems to be slackening, whether 
from discouragement or lack of munitions 
it is difficult to say. The British sub- 
marines have hampered communications 
in the Sea of Marmora, ausing a panic in 
Constantinople, and the Russian Fleet is 
cutting off supplies from the Black Sea, 


anee 


{Topical. 


Nurses of Lady Paget’s Typhus Hospital at Uskub. 


rendered necessary by the 


There are rumours that Turkey is seeking 
a separate peace, which are probably tries 
as Turkey has nothing to gain and every- 
Jose in continuing to fight with 
ccour from Germany, while 


now she has one chance 


thing to los 
little hope of su 
by making peace 
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im a hundred of retaining some sort 
of position in Constantinople, otherwise 
she has none. There has been some 
naval activity in the Baltic, result 
ing in the loss of a German minc- 
layer and the battleship Pommern—the 


latter torpe- 
doed by a 
British sub- 
marine; all 
showing that 
the Russian 
Fleet is quite 
ready to take 
the offensive 
When circum- 
stances permit. 
Further suc- 
cess is re- 
ported from 
Mesopotamia, 
and the Turks 
are being 
steadily driven 
back in their 
attempt to cut 
the pipe-line 
supplying the 
oil for the 
British Fleet. 


- Gen. Botha’s 
Triumph. 
-The one out- 
standing suc- 
cess is the 
complete con- 
quest of Ger- 
man South- 
WestAfrica by 
General Botha. 
remain unique in the annals of warfare. 
The Germans considered the desert their 
Gencral Botha sur ‘mounted 
thatobstacle by marvellous forced mar ches, 
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French Flag Day in London. 
A Kilted Soldier Buys a Flag. be carried a 


Our picture depicts him in a busy thoroughfare being decorated by for orbs 
flower-setlers—one dressed as an Alsatian, the other as a Turco. or 


The whole campaign will 


perfect preparation enabled tl 
to be conquered with a little TA 
thousand casualties all told. The whole 
series of events splendidly vindicate 
the principles on which the’ Beitish 
E artish 
No doubt nearly 
every Boer 
would prefer 
to have a free 
republic; but 
knowing that 
is impossible, 
they also know 
that under 
British rule 
they enjoy all 
the adyan- } 
tages of a free 
republic, and 
under no other: 
rulewould that 
be possible; 
therefore they 
support. the 
British Em- 
pire. General 
Botha and his 
men deserve 
all the praise 
that has beet 
showered po" 
them ; but the 
suggestion 


that he should 
Jiu- 


jost 
not 


Empire is founded. 
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due in October, amal Botha bas 
in front of him; for, ae 
agitation against the expedition 1 
have a tough job in maintaining 
majority in the new Pale 
‘doubt the success’ of the campale" 
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ntry pe a great asset, but the National Parts 
Chae „ which has come into being is very strong, 


‘hole especially in the Free State, and mav 


about a situation of deadlock, no 
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‘itish party possessing an absolute majority in 
early the House of Assembly. 
oer é The most momentous 
refer eopenone and significant occurrence 
| free Galonies. of the month was the 
hut presenee of Sir Robert 
that Borden at a 
sible, Cabinet meeting. 
know Colonial Prime 
ider Ministers have 
| rule often been consul- 
vy all ted by the Cabinet, 
van- but never before 
1 free has any one par- 
and taken in its de- 
other: liberations. This is 
d that a notable step 
ible; forward in the 
they direction of the full 
t the participation of the 
Em- Dominions in the 
neral running of the 
d his Empire, and this 
ascrve precedent will be 
praise + followed by others 
peen of a similar nature 
lupon Wp n the near future. 
utthe The Dominions 
tion j have earned the 
poud J ht to full co- 
ae | °peration in the Poo 
mot $ Policy of the " 
not | Empire, and after_- 
dou IE the war the-foreign 
saf PO TECY of the 
ceded pentry must haye 
jmi E. ection of the Empire as well as Great 
j fight ae Tt would be well that every 
a the a ee Should have her Prime Minister 
it S ra m eet deliberations, and 
g Problems which. pa the many _ Imperial 
; ritish oe affect the stability of the 
n" overjoyed pire. Naturally Canada is 


at this occurrence, which identi- 
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The American Secretary of War. 
Mr. LINDLEY M. GARRISON. 


He is shown at the left of the group, with General Hugh 
L. Scott in the centre and Colonel Clarence P. 
at the right. 


~ dent expresses the opinion of the peop! 


fies her still more closely with the Mother 
Country. It is hardly realised at home 
how much Canada is doing for the 
Empire and how cheerfully she is facing 


bankruptcy in order that she may “do 
her bit.” together with the other Colonies 
who have all expressed their determing 
ton to send their last man if necessary. 
They have indeed risen from the position 
of daughter-nations 


to that of sister- 
nations, and this 
country will be only 
too ready to con- 
cede them the 
position in the 
Empire they have - 
so nobly earned. 
The 
America German- 
Insists. American 
situation 
is reaching an acute 
stage. The second 
German Note was 
more evasive and 
more impudent 
than the first, and 
completely ignored 
the main demands 
of the American 
Note. It reiterates 
the contention that 
German necessity 
knows no law, 
and that every 
inhumanity is 
permissible to her 
because she is 


(Underwood & Underwood. 


Townsley 
£ 


American reply 
the laws of humanity 
insists on reparation i 
victims. and finally states that any 
further attack on American lives 
ed as a “ deliberatel 


would be regard deli 
unfriendly act.” In this Note the 


must be observed 
for the Lusitania 


3 
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of the United States, and it is regarded as became acute before any real Negotiations 
an ultimatum. Germany (where the more were undertaken, | 


moderate party under Bethmann-Hollweg The Welsh miners fave 
desiring more friendly relations with The Moral shown themselves ae 
America have apparently been completely ‘ patriotic as any in the 
overridden) is furious, and so far will not way of recruiting, anq 


consider any relaxation of submarine as valiant on the battlefield; those left 
warfare, An American ship was sunk behind are animated by the same spirit 
3 


immediately after the Note was pre- and would probably enlist to-day if per- 
sented, and it remains to be seen whether mitted. Coal-getting is as patriotic an 
America will treat this as an “ unfriendly action as fighting in the trenches, but there 


act.’ If so, the least that can happen is is this fundamental difference—in enlist- 

the breaking off of diplomatic relations, ing and fighting the miner knows that 

and it may mean war. However, the whole of his work goes directly to 
President Wilson does not wish to benefit the State, while in hewing coal, 
adopt that last alternative, and the though it also benefits the State, yet the 
country is solid behind him. America whole benefit docs not accrue to the 

can harm Germany -without actually State, but goes partly to enrich private 
going to war, if it is only by cutting individuals. That these have made large 

off supplies. In any case we may expect and illegitimate profits out of the war 

firm and decisive action. conditions tended but to exasperate the 

At home the output of miners, and was one of the prime causes 

The munitions proceeds apace, of the determination to strike. The whole 

Coal Strike, but the most important moral of the affair is that if we want to 

i event has been the Welsh get the greatest possible output the 
Coal Strike. The miners were wrong to Government must take over the coal 
strike, but they are by no means solely to mines, then we should have no more 
blame in the matter. The miners, the trouble of this kind. It has been an 
owners, and the Government knew that awkward incident, more as regards the 
the question of a revised agreement would effect on our Allies than on ourselves, 
CO up for settlement in June. The but we hope that it will show the Gover: 
miners alone issued their demands before- ment the necessity of preparing for such 
hand, these demands being the same as crises beforehand and not waiting [ot 
those already granted to miners in other - disastrous developments. 


parts of the country. Neither the owners One thing the strike n 
nor the Government made any move to Exit shown, and that ® He 
meet the men until the time-limit had Compulsion. impossibility of employ 
expired, when the owners pleaded the ` ing compulsio® in inde 
war as an excuse for declining to meet the try. ‘Though ae. Munitions ct Ki 
men. The miners struck, Mr. Lloyd applied, it was at once seen to be une 
George was called in, and granted practi- able and was ignored by the ee 
cally the whole of the miners’ demands. Two hundred thousand me? cannot 
The present settlement might just as forced to work against their will, no? he 


they be fined for refusing tones arently 
penal clauses of the Act are OPE jus 
a dead letter, and we hope ne pe wr 
been heard of industrial compulsi® ‘aise’ 
Lloyd George has been "8 


well have been made a month or two 
months earlier than it was, and all the 
seandal and delay caused by the strike 
would have been avoided, hut the matter 
- was allowed to drift until the position 
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MAKING MUNITIONS. 


How a Shell is “nosed” after heating it in a Furnace. 
Drawn by F. MATANIA. 
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for the work he did in bringing about the 
settlement, and he is probably the only 
man who could have succeeded ; but it 
must be remembered that if the same 
terms had been granted earlier there 
would have been no strike, and his ser- 
vices would not have been required. 

The War Loan has proved 

The a magnificent success, 

War Loan. nearly £600,000,000 being 
subscribed by July Ist, 

and the loan is still open to the invest- 
ment of sums less than £100.. This is 
the largest loan that has ever been raised 
in the world’s history, but nevertheless 
it will not be enough to carry us through. 
Further loans will be necessary, and in 
order to meet them the most rigid 
economy and thrift are essential. Un- 
fortunately we are as a nation unused to 
practising real economy ; little expenses 
may be cut down, but at present there is 
little sign that any drastic measures are 
being taken by anybody. A Committee 
has been appointed to deal with economy 
in the Governmental Departments, and 
we hope that it will be productive of 
retrenchment. A most glaring and crimi- 
nal example of false economy was shown 
when the House of Commons refused to 
pass a grant of £25,000 for establishing 
pathological laboratories in local areas, 
so important for the present and future 
health of the race. The main object is 
to facilitate the diagnosis of disease, more 
necessary now than ever when diseases 
resulting from: war conditions have to be 
considered. It would have resulted in 
the saying of many lives when lives are 
most valuable to the nation, but on the 
plea of economy. it was rejected. No 
better example of the contempt in which 


= science is held in this country could have 


_ been given. No wonder the scientist has 


often looked with approving eyes at 


Germany when he compares his treat- 
ment in that country with British neglect 


i 
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<- the staff of those papers is con 


of matters vital to the whole community. 


Gurukul Kangri ‘Collection, Haridwar 


anA 


ing its destination as W 


The whole nation is on] 


Helpers a AE 
S i ae to help “a 
Hinderers. “etev Way. it can, 


ae when once it gets an 
indication from the Government as w 
what is required of it A striking ex. 
ample of this was the huge demonstration 
of women who ask to assist in the 
manufacture of munitions. The demand 
for Conscription is maintained in some 
quarters, but for that there is no need, 
though the members of the Government 
have caused some confusion by speaking 
in various keys, affording the Conserip- 
tionists some material for their waning 
hopes. The Traitor Press, unfortunately, 
is still very much to the fore with its | 
pessimistic campaign, alternating this 5). 
with scapegoat-hunting and half-hearted 
attacks on Ministerial delinquents. These 
tactics have the support of certain mem- 
bers of Parliament, who pursue the same 
ill-directed strategy in the House of 
Commons. All these attacks are charac- 
terised by an absolute lack of any con- 
structive suggestion. This. is not sui 
prising when the mental capabilities of 
sidered. 
At present the question that distal 
these agitators is cotton. That it 5 
desirable to keep cotton from Germany i 
certain; that it is possible to do 5 i 
quite another matter. Marga sad 
contraband will not effect this Ey 
All the cotton that gets to Gem, 
goes by way of the Neutrals, and We 7 


have just the same difficulty 12 ae 
e do now- ' 
of buying up the whole cotton P 
preventing any trade in that We o way 

with neutral countries, there 15 |. 
of stopping the supply- i pr 
impracticable, and the oc d 
every international law with on 
neutral trade rights. Sucha oe Ge 
place this country on @ level Ta 

standards of right and wrong he 
debase us in the estimation 0i 


ea ihe CA de. E fee), oo = eS 
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Sport 
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S SR 
we have no - 
Germany thin i 

international conventions. 
should alienate the Neutral Powers, 


We 
we cannot 


of 
we 
especially 
the United 
States. Our 
presen t 
methods of 
search have 
caused con- 
siderable 
friction, 
and if this 
increases 
there is no 
knowing 
what the 
United 
States 
might do in 
retaliation. 
Her supply 
of muni- 
tions are of 
the greatest 
value. and 
we cannot 
afford to 
have the 
supply en- 
dangered, 
‘he> whole 
question of 


no 


ignor: 
el 


are fighting for certain ideals, and 
abandon them. 
no right to complain of anything There 
ks necessary in her avoidance E 


cotton is so complicated that there is ` men, ; 

as simple “ method of solution, but 

88 our Traitor Press 

'gNorance of 

ice rights of other nations, its 
is really a demand that we shall 


LALA ee en ee e a a a a 
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3 
adopt the German principle— 


ie, hd bs 
H Necessity 
knows no law,’ 


If we do, then 
are indications, 
, that. the country 
is waking up to the use- 
fulness of science. The 
Admiralty 
has ap- 
pointed an 
Inventions 
Board, con- 
sisting of 
leading i 
scientists, oE 
under the i 
chairman- 
shipof Lord 
Fisher. 
These men 
are only too 
anxious to 
put their 
services at- 
the disposal 
of the Go- 
vernment, 
but except 
in a few iso- 
lated cases 
such over- 
tures are 
rejected. 
There are 
Ph schemes for 
toto by] : ne bs 
“Belgium” in the Right-to-Serve Procession. oe 
but how it is to be done and 
whether the Government will offer en- 
couragement is uncertain. Yet warfare be- 
comes more and more a batile of brains, and 
our scientists can donomore than place their 
knowledge at the disposal of the country. 


. The Admiralty however 
Further, an 
Science. 


{Farringdon Photo Press. 


professes an 
International Law, and 
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CONSCRIPTION—OR COMMON SENSE? 


To the Editor of Tne REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 
Drar Srr—I am an Englishman forty- 
eight years of age, and for thirty years 
have been a pacifist. Possessing the rudi- 
ments of education, it is not difficult for me 
to appreciate the fact, apart from the daily 
directions of the Press, that my country is 
involved in the greatest war of all time. 
I am anxious to do my share, and have 
been waiting for twelve months for the 
Government to ask fer a million men between 
the ages of forty and fifty who would under- 
take the defence of these shores, and thus 
set free for foreign service all those whose 
age enables them to mect the more arduous 
campaigns—West and East. 

J am convinced that this million would be 
fortheoming, and there would then be little 
need for conscription, and the sons of these 
fathers would readily fall into their place 
where now they hang back. 

Hang back—that, no less and no more ; 
not shirkers nor slackers, but ~ide-awake 
individuals who do not desire to submit 
themselves to the experiment of Army life, 
in which inefficiency seems to be rife. Let 
me illustrate my meaning. I have two sons. 
The younger, sacrificing a professional carcer, 
joined a Territorial Regiment twelve months 
ago. His experience so far is that the officers 
are exceedingly keen on discipline and drill— 
the first essentials—but are totally incapable 
of devoting any adequate attention to the 
feeding of the men under their charge. 


4 
j 
ti 
| 


not considered by the junior officers, and the 
seniors are sublimely indifferent to anything 
but drill, parade, route marching, ete, 


Sensible men, and most soldiers, will admit 
the importance of proper feeding, but in a 
- whole year those in charge are incapable of 
organising this essential detail. By the 
left! Quick march ! 
My other son, duly noting that enlistment 
means, in addition to the necessary discipline 
gnd werk, short commons and no considera- 


e * 
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Things are so ordered that complaints are- 


` sadly miscarried. : zr 


tion worth the name, hesitates to throw 
the result of ten years’ work in is up 
submit to stupidities which are an amne 
and irritation to any reasonable nea 
and there are thousands of a like mind, — 3 

It comes to this, then—that those who 
have offered a life-long resistance to the 
conscriptionist are quite prepared to pay 
the price ol continued liberty for ourselyes 
and loved ones in this very dear land of 
England; all that is necessary is for the 
Government to say the word, and at the 
same time take precautions to secure. success, 
[hese are : 

(1) No more boys as officers; experienced 
men do not wish to be at the mercy of youths 
in their teens. 

(2) The appointment of a commissioned 
officer whose sole and only duty would be 44 
to look after the messing, which should not | 
be, as at present, left to the Quartermaster 
(with many other duties) and subject to 
nominal supervision only. 

(8) An intelligent appreciation on the part 
of the Government, the War Office, and all 
officers of the existence of the civil machinery 
which has waited twelve months for use m 
this great national crisis. ; 

I am convinced that it is a great mistake 
to impose an iron discipline on those who are 
volunteering at this crisis; it is stated ta 
discipline will make good soldiers out of uy 
most indifferent men; but these volunteels 
are made of other stuff, and their vilia 
ness should be appreciated at its ma 
value by those in authority. Pro Sa 
these remarks will be met with sce 
those who pride themselves on their pe AN 
knowledge, but I submit that ae 
infallible—not even the military have 
whose many calculations of a GEE Ce 


to 


. More munitions! Yes. 

More men! Yes. Pee 

Conscription! Yes, if we must 5. 
us have a little common sense with n hins A ` 
the Government cares to say the males from 
in the right way we are many x 
the necessity of adopting a SYS 25 
out of harmony with our charac 


nation’s need.—yYours, Cte cw 
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‘THE BISHOP OF LONDON'S MESSAGE. 


“PRAY, REPENT, SERVE, AND SAVE.” 


WE Bishop of London has issued 
the following message to the 
people of London -= 

You must forgive my writing to you 
direct—I cannot visit you in person, as I 
should like to do; and whatever your 
denomination may be, you are a fellow- 
citizen with me in this great City, and you 
will not, I hope. take amiss a message 
from me. 

You prob- 
ably have a 
son or brother, 
husband or 
friend whoisin 
the trenches, 
or who is keep- 
ing watch and 
ward over our 
country upon 
the sea, or 
preparing for 
action in some 
great camp at 
home. 

It was to 
such men I 
went out in 
Holy Week 
and Easter to 
give a message 
from home, 
“and we had 
Many services 
together, and 

gave_them 


the Holy Sea- 
Son, many of 
Which I know 


have now been 
Sent home. 
MS 4g 4 


Photo by] 


The Bishop of London. 
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brother, sister, or friend of the gallant men 
I saw at Easter, and the question I want 
to ask you, as I ask myself, is, “ Are we 
worthy of such defenders?” 

Like St. Paul, they can say, “TI die 
daily.” Jt is impossible to over-estimate 
the sacrifice and courage required in a 
modern battle—we never really hear the 
details. “So this is war,” wrote home 
one young officer—‘‘ my best friend is 
lying by my side with a bullet through 
his heart, my 
men are groan- 
ing with pain 
in the trench, 
and I have 
been knocked 
down four 
times in five 
minutes by the 
concussionofa 
shell.” And yet 
they “ endure 
this hardness 
as good sol- 
diers” for the 
honouroftheir 
country and 
the freedom 
of the world. 
“ Ihave come 
out, mother,” 
wrote one Jad 
home, “ that 
you and the 
sisters may 
not be treated 
like the Bel- 
gian women 
have been.” A 
few days later 
he died in that 
sacred cause. 

What are 
we doing at 
home? That is 
the question 
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Why should the young do all the fighting 
and the dying, and offer the great sacrifice 
by themselves ? 

The sacrifice that is for all should be 
offered by all. ck 

What one thing have we given up or 


done or tried to do to prevent England 


x 


4 
as 


becoming a German province, or Kent 
and Middlesex being treated like Belgium 
and parts of France ? 

Have we been true to our manhood or 
womanhood in this Great Day of God on 
which is being decided the future of the 
world ? : 

Is the message of Christ from the Cross 

to be the standard of mankind, or the 

modern German teaching that might is 
“right? Nothing less than that is the 
_ issue before the world to-day. 

“ What can I do?” perhaps you ask. 

l. First you can pray. If every one 
prayed, and prayed regularly, we should 
receive a spiritual force which would 
astonish the world. 

2. But to pray properly we must repent. 
“ There is none that doeth good—no, not 
one!’ and if we are honest with ourselves, 

all have much selfishness and love of com- 
fort, to say nothing of other sins, to lay 
penitently before God. 
8. But prayer and penitence must lead 
up to service. “I am among you as He 
that serveth !,” was Christ’s own declara- 
tion, and it sanctifies the great appeal 


made to the nation to-day for “ Universal 


voluntary service.” “ Am I making what 
I can out of the war?” or “ Am I giving 
‘all I can for the good of the common 
cause?” It is the answer to these ques- 
ions which mark off a traitor from a 
ot. The lads at the front are doing 
bit. What is my bit? And am I 

ares 
must do more than serve, I 
The nation has to save 


ar to pay for the war, 


x tells us; then I must 


bound to make—‘ I will pray, I will 


see there is no waste in my household 
However small a sum it may be I He E 
save what I can and invest it in tHe Wee 
Loan to help my country. I canted 
“have a good time” at home while th 
lads at the front go through what fies 
truly call “ a Hell.” : 
These seem to me the resolutions we are 
repent, I will serve, I will save ”—and it 
is that we may all have the grace to do 
this that I ask you to use daily the 
prayers which follow. 
A. F. Lonpon, 


PRAYERS TO BE SAID DAILY. 

A Prayer or Penitencr.—Forgive me, O 
God, all the sins and selfishness of the past, 
and give me the grace to repent and lead a 
more useful life; I ask this for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. 

A PRAYER ror HELP.—Stretch forth Thy 
hand, Thou God of Hosts, and decide be- 
tween us and our enemies ; give us fortitude 
and courage to endure hardness as good 
soldiers, and crown our labours with victory ; 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

A PRAYER FOR THE SAILORS, SOLDIERS, 
AND AIRMEN.—Guard with Thy loving, care 
those who are in peril, whether on sea or land 
or in the air. Jelp them to remember that 
“ underneath are the Everlasting Arms,” and 
keep them safe in life or death; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

A PRAYER FoR THE WOUNDED AND THE 
Mourners.—Send Thy healing grace upon 
the wounded and pour Thy comfort into the 
souls of the mourners; give them both a 
“warriors mind” until the day dawn and 
the shadows flee away ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. i 3 

A Prayer FOR THE NaTion.—Stir up: 0 
Lord, a spirit of service throughout the 
country ; may the soul of the nation respont 


to the call to sacrifice and help me to play è 


worthy part in this Great Day; through 


Jesus Christ our Lord. ; 
And we sum up our petitions m 

our Lord taught us—“ Our Father, 

in heaven.” : 


the words 


which art — 


June 
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Sin! 


June 2 
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June 3 
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THE WAR. 


June 26.—Ground gained by the Germans 
~~ between Ablain and Angres, north of 

Souchez. 
22 of German submarine 


sinking on June 
near Borkum reported; cause, explosion on 


board. 

General retreat of the Russians after violent 
fighting at Bobrka. 

Italian torpedo-boat sunk by the enemy in 
the northern Adriatic. 

British steamer Lucena sunk south of Youghal 
by German submarine ; crew saved. 

June 27,—Bombs dropped on Zeppelin sheds at 
Friedrichshafen by French aviator. 

British steamer Indrani sunk off the Smalls 
by German submarine ; also British barque 
Dumfriesshire ; crews saved, 

June 28.—German naval attack on Windau 
repulsed and German torpedo-boat blown 
up. 

Gain by the British of a mile of coast in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Defences of Achi Baba penetrated for some 
distance by British and Indian troops. 

British liner Armenian sunk 200 miles off the 
Scilly Isles by German submarine; 29 of 
the crew reported missing. 

June 29.—Recapture of Metzeral by the French 
reported. 

Fierce fighting in the Argonne ; air torpedoes 
used by the Germans. 

Occupation of Skutari by Montenegrin forces 
reported. 

Occupation by the Allied Forces of Ngaundere, 
Central Cameroons. 

Official report issued on the operations in the 

_Lake Victoria Nyanza region. 

Note from Austria-Hungary to the United 
States on the export of munitions to the 


GN 


Pe tom 


Allies. 
June 30.—French advance south of Souchez 
reported. ; 


A HALS. Lightning damaged by a mine or 
~~ torpedo ; 14 of the crew reported missing. 
Sir Tan Hamilton's report of recent operations 

S in the Dardanelles issued. 

a American steamer Lomas sunk off the 
and Sles by German submarine ; 1 killed ; 
the Fasto egian barque 1 kistlebank sunk off 
hea net by German submarine: crew 

July 4 ; 

mY 1 Advance into the Lublin Government 

Severe a tro-German troops. 

; ighting on the Lower Isonzo reported. 
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July 2.--Naval action in the Baltic; German 
battleship Pommern sunk by British sub- 
manne; also mine-layer Albatross driven 
ashore, $ 

General Bailloud appointed commander of 
the French forces at the Dardanelles in 
_ Succession to General Gouraud, wounded. 

Four British steamers, including the Caucasian, 
sunk by German submarines off Cornwall 
and the south of Ireland ; crews saved, 

July 3.—Repulse of the enemy north of Arras. 

July 4.—German submarine reported to have 
been sunk in the Channel by French patrol- 
boat Hollande. 

July 4-5.—General attack by the Turks in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula repulsed. 

July 5.—Bombardment by Germans of Arras 
Cathedral. 

Steamer Anglo-Californian attacked by German 
submarine off the west of Ireland ; 9 of the 
crew killed. 

July 6.—Capture by the British of about 200 
yards of the enemy’s trenches north of - 
Ypres. 

German attacks in the St. Mihiel region and 
capture of some trenches. r 

Italian cruiser Amalfi torpedoed by Austrian 
„submarine in the Upper Adriatic. 

July 7.—Renewed fighting at Souchez and 
repulse of the enemy. 

Report of Sir Tan Hamilton on operations in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula to May 5 pub- 
lished. 

July 5-7.—Fighting in Poland south-west of 
Lublin. 

July 8.—French advance of 700 metres on a front” 
of 600 metres at Fontenelle in the Vosges 
reported ; and recapture of 150 metres of 

trenches lost on July 4 between Fey-en- 
Haye and the Bois de Prétre reported. : 

Wilson liner Guido sunk by German torpedo off 
the north of Scotland and Russian barque 
Marion Lightbody torpedoed off Queens- 
town; crews saved. 

Verdict of Lord Mersey on the loss of the 
Falaba—* sunk by German submarine.” 

July 9.—Unconditional surrender to General 

` Botha of General Seitz and the German 
forces in South-West Africa. ; 

Reply of Germany to the United States on : 
the submarine controversy received at | 
Washington. DN 

Cunard vessel Orduna attacked by German 
submarine 37 miles olf Queenstown. 2 3 

July 7-9.—Battle at Krasnik, South Poland ; 


` defeat of the enemy. 


II0 THE 


July 11.—More fighting north of Arras. 
After battle near Vilkolaz, south of Lublin. 
July 4-11, the Russian army took prisoners 
297 officers and 22,464 men. 


i German cruiser Königsberg, bottled-up in 
{ German East African river, wrecked by 


two British monitors. 
July 12.—Dispatch from Sir John French on 
the second battle of Ypres published. 
| German attack in the “ Labyrinthe ” region 
defeated. 
Further progress of the Allies in Gallipoli. 
Capture by the Italians of several new positions 
in the Trentino reported. 
July 13.—Furnes and East Dunkirk bombarded 
by the Germans. 
German bombardment of La Fontenelle. 


l $ The Crown Prince again thwarted in the 
Argonne, and Hill 285 recaptured by the 
French. 


Bombing raids by French flying corps ; station 
at Libercourt destroyed. 

Bombs dropped by. French aerial squadron 
on German strategic railway at Vignceulles- 
les-Hattonchatel. 

July 14.—German bombardment of Arras and 
Soissons ; French success in Arras region. 

High explosives reported to have been dropped 

by Italian flying squadron on Austrian 


l camp behind Gorizia. 

$ July 15.—German repulses in Lorraine reported. 

Occupation by the enemy of the right banks 
of the Rivers Windava and Wenda, Baltic 
Province. 


Bombardment by. Austrians of Monfalcone 
reported. 

Regret expressed by the German Government 
to the United States for the torpedoing of 
the Nebraskan on May 25. 

July 16.—Two German attacks on Hill 263 in 
the Argonne repulsed. 

Aggressive. assumed by the Germans and 
Austrians along the front fron: Kurland to 
Bukovina. 

Russian coalship Balva sunk by German 
submarine 60 miles off the Shetlands ; crew 

pE saved. 
July 17.—Judgment of the Court with regard 
to the sinking of the Lusitania on May 7— 
7 “the blame rests with those who plotted 
and those who committed the crime.” 
July 18.—Capture by the Germans of Tukkum. 
Capture by the Germans of Krasnostaw. 
Italian cruiser Garibaldi torpedoed by Austrian 


crew saved. 
_ Rout of Austrians in front of Gorizia. 
July 19.—Occupation by the British of 150 yards 
of the enemy’s trenches east of Ypres. 
s “Geznan bombardment of Rheims. 
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submarine in the Adriatic ;_ majority of — 
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S 
Bombardment by French airmen o 
junction at Conflans-en-Jarny, 
Total casualties, naval and military 
Dardanelles to end of June, 42,434. a 


f ra ilway 


at the 


July 20.—Raids by French aviators, and } 
dropped on railway station at Colmes 
Destruction — by Russian torpedo-boats a 
convoy of 59 Turkish sailing vessels wit 
war material, bound for Trebizond re 
ported. ek 
July 21.—Statement by Mr. Macnamara that 95 
neutral ships have been destroyed he 
German warships and mines to July 20, 
Capture by the French of 150 yards of the 
enemy’s trenches west of Münster. 
pee eaten by the French of the summit of 
July 22.—Bombardment by the Germans of the 
French positions on the Linge and the 
Barrenkopf ; enemy driven back. 
Reported occupation by British 
Suk-es-Sheyukh in Mesopotamia. 
Italian occupation of positions at Monte San 
Michele. 
Russian steamer Lubonia, bound from Cardiff 
to Archangel, sunk by German submarine, 
16-22.—Battle of Gorizia; Austrians 
defeated. 
July 23.—Recapture by the French of trenches 
in the Bois le Prêtre. 
German bombardment of Soissons and Rheims. 
Bomb attack round the crater west of Hooge 
repulsed by the British. 
Austrians driven back near Gorizia. 
Third Note from the United States Govern- 
ment to Germany received at Berlin. 
July 24.—Capture by the French of German 
positions north and east of St. Die. 
Enemy’s attempts to cross the Nare! be- 
tween Ostrolenka and Rojani repulsed, but 
enemy’s attempt to cross. the river H 
Rojani-Pultusk region partially successful. 
Advance of the enemy towards Ponievesz 10 
the Shavli region. ae ii 
Destruction by French destroyer Bisson | n 
Austrian submarine and aeroplane station 
at Lagosta announced. 
Steamer Grangewood torpedoed by 
off the north coast of Shetland. 7 me 
July 24-25.—Further British advance in Mest 
: potamia, and occupation of Nasirey®: 
July 25.—Trading steamer Firth destroy e 
German submarine off Orfordness : Let- 
crew killed; and American steamer crew 
lanaw torpedoed off the Orkneys > 
saved. ; 
July 26.—Turkish transpor 
have been sunk by British subi 
ea of Marmora. 5 by / 
eon ena for Warsaw still being P 
the Russian forces and the Austro ee 
still held up on the Lublin-Cholm 


forces of 


July 


Germans 


d by 


5 ted to 
t Viga report’ he 
narine 10 
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O wad some power the giftie gie us f 
To see oursels as others see us.” —Burns. i 


Hindi Punch.] 
The Latest American “Scrap of 
Paper.” 


AMERICAN, HaGie : “I hope you'll put away 
that sword after reading this Note of mine, 
friend.” 


1 GreRMAN Eacte: “It is only a scrap of 

Tenne. j 7 3 D 

Re pesseat.) : pias ve paper. I only respect shell and sword, and 
Somebody s Got to Back Up !? thunder and lightning, friend.” 


E ee 
k 
RN : 
P gur OF MEXICO XN 


Evening Maili T [New York. 
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The American Note. + a 
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De Telegraaf.) : lAmsterdam, 


Lye . Le Ri 
What “ Ruling” means jn Germany. Ba: 
De Amsterdammer.) “A 
Just a little disguis: 5 ; EN 
(Just a little disguised now.) Botha’s Victory. as 

Mr. Pan GERMANICUS : “I shall keep you PauL Krucer (to Lord Roberts) : “ What do 
altogether now! I expect the English, those you say to that, General ? Would you ever Le R 
dreadful rascals, will keep your Colonies ! ”? have thought it of the Boers ? 7 ae 
s power L 
Germar 
> Dei E ; (ani toe that po 
Holland is apprehensive of Germany’s intention with regard to her, and Critica expresses eae 


this feeling. Naturally the Dutch papers are jubilant over Botha’s victory. in German 
South-West Africa, while Sir Francis Gould pays tribute to the statesmanship of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 


Westminster Gazette.) 


Critica.) (Buenos Ayres. Bravo, Botha! eee 
; py op -BANNEE 
; Germany and Holland. Siname Or SARER r soa 
“ Zee : MAN: “ Bravo otha! We eee ur 
THe Rar: “How willingly I would cat that | South Africa, and you have nobly justified © : a 
5 5 E: 3 su 


a1 : F 
ek š - confidence.” 
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Le Rire.) ` r (Paris, 
The Pope’s Interview. 
“A judge would let the balance incline—a 


merchant keeps it straight.” The Nation) 

The Conscriptionist’s Dream. 

Le Rire suggests that the hope of temporal Tyre or ENcrisu Parrior (at present very 
power blinds the Pope to the atrocities of the eloquent): “Go, monster! For your crimes 
Germans, by whose help he hopes to rëgain you will, be banished—banished to Great 
that power. ° Britain ! 


Cura Dura.) [Buenos Ayres. 


Ty ibe Wolf and the Lamb. i The Hague Conference will at last realise ae s 
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the he a I am badly informed on igent On earth will reign the peace i 
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Heraldo de Madrid.] 
John Bull and Miss Constantinople 


“I look my handsomest, yet she always 
evades me!” 5 
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De Telegraaf.) ` [Amsterdam, 


Europe Undergoing an Operation 


for the Military Tumour. | 
h . dil Ph 9 

To Prace: “We can't stop in the middle A 

of the operation, my little dear. Wel call 


you in when we've finished.” The cle 
Tuts 
readers 
Critica.) {Buenos Ayres: Caricat 

. . 9 . 
William and Napoleon’s Clothes. —_ 

Tar Varer: “Sire, it is a little too large for 

you.” 

$ £ 
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ae $ x [Warsaw, : De Amsterdammer.| X 
between Russia and The Task of the Dana! 
et i The Cost of the War. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN ARTIST. 


l Sears " Studios. 


Mr. George H. Dancey. 


The clever cartoonist of The Melbourne Punch. 


Tuts portrait serves to introduce to our 


Yeaders one of 
Caricaturists, 


Australia’s most brilliant 
The striking fact about polities 
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in “our other island” is the world-wide 
Interest of our Colonial cousins in 
distinction to the 


contra- 
which 
nationals at 
Mr. Dancey served his 
art apprenticeship as a stained glass decorator 
in London, and journeying to Australia for 
his health he has made his home in the land 
of illimitable promise, and at the same time 
has made his mark in one of the most difficult 
departments of journalistic activity, 


parochial 
restricts the vision of many 
home and abroad. 


mind 


Punch] (Melbourne, 


Italy Opens Her Flood-gate. 
Kaser Biri: * Another flood-gate opened ! 
Mein Gott! Vot now vill save us? For a 


certainty ve go under.” 


A SOUTH AFRICAN VIEW. 


ussią Always Bobs Up Serenely. 


- 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


Tur Review or Reviews makes a gratify- 
ing statement when it asserts that “ the idea 
that the future peace of the world can best 
be dealt with by The Hague Conference is 
receiving support from all parts of the world.” 
Material service to the cause of Peace can, 
and will, be done if all peacemakers, “as 
distinguished from mere peace-dreamers and 
peace-talkers,”” address themselves to pre- 
paration for the Third Hague Conference. 

The programme for that Conference, 
according as it is set forth in Mr. F. Herbert 
Stead’s article in The American Review of 
Reviews, makes very attractive reading, and 
contains many points and suggestions of the 
greatest potential value to all zealous peace- 
workers. I take it that the Third Con- 
ference will mainly follow the lines of those 
that have preceded it; but Mr. Stead has 
wisely devoted his attention to strengthening 
the Conference’s constitution, and to adding 
to it certain functions and “spheres of 
influence ” whieh have not hitherto been 
embraced by it, but which the war has 
already proved to be fit and necessary to be 
adopted. I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Stead’s programme he “ officially ” adopted 
by the universal army of peace-workers, and 
that his obiter dicta be forthwith raised to 
the honours of our uplifted shiclds, so that 
the world may not only see and understand 
that we mean business, but may justly 
comprehend the precise character of the 
objects which we are resolved to’ accomplish. 

I am heartily glad to observe that Mr. 
Stead’s proposals provide for the establish- 
ment of the Conference as a permanent 
feature .of international lifé. This is most 


= necessary to. be done. Article (d) provides, 


i That The Hague Conference mect oftener, 
aimait autor mally Tegulanity ” *; whilst 


“in her international shape as the J 


that which follows it states, “ That the present 
Administrative Council (diplomatic body at 
The Hague) act as executive when the Con- 
ference is not in session, under a president 
elected by the Conference.” Had such an 
establishment been in existence at the time 
when the war broke out, it is possible that 
means to ayert the present conflict might 
have been found. At all events, such a body 
would undoubtedly have purchased delay, 
and in delay in respect of international erises 
there is safety. 

The Conference, as reformed, should there- 
fore constitute a permanent feature of inter- 


national polity. It should be to the nations 


what the law court is to the individual ; and’ 


there should be attached to its verdiets and 
decisions just that kind of power and eredit 
which the ordinary law enjoys in respect 


. of its executive capacity. Now, the function 
- of the law is to administer justice ; and that 


nation is to be accounted extremely happy 
whose courts, as whose general machinery 
in order to that end, are free of all corruption, 
and are, moreover, the refuge of the injured 
and the downtrodden, as well as the reason- 
able protection of the rich and the powerful. 
So must, or rather so should, it be in regard 
to the new Hague Conference, which should 
beset up in the interests as well of the weak, 
oppressed and insignificant among nati 


as of the great, the pushful, the powerlul a 
the rich. The cry of the injured, and © 
e or 


those who are held in political bondag 
: s 
subjection against their will, should be a 


: istice 
sweet and compelling in the ear of Ju 
just pleas 


able repre- 
ats of the 


of the powerful and the reasona 
sentations of such as occupy the se 


x ighty on earth. 
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A SUPERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


`The New Statesman has published in two 
* supplements ~~ Suggestions for the Pre- 
yention of War. Ehese suggestions are 
very much on the lines that have been 
adumbrated in earlier numbers of this 
magazine, but are much more definite 
and precise, and should be studied by 
everyone who believes that peace may be 
assured along such lines. In the first 
supplement (July 10th) Mr. L. S. Woolf 
clearly sketches the difficulties which 
have to be overcome before any practical 
scheme can be adopted to deal with 
international affairs in a fashion analogous 
to that in which the affairs of the indi- 
vidual in the State are dealt with: the 
lack of well-defined law, the absence of a 
judicial tribunal, and of any sanction for 
‘the law. He shows by an analysis of the 
proceedings of the various Conferences 
and Congresses that have taken place 
during the nineteenth century that Europe 
has been groping towards international 
control. He deals with the progress of 
arbitration and shows that it has been 
limited to a certain class of cases, which 
are described as “ justiciable.” Two great 
difficulties arise : (1) What questions are 
to be considered international, prinċi- 
_ pally whether subject nationalities are 
4 € sole concern of the ruling Power or 

iot, (2) Whether the decision of the 
sane international is binding on the 
Scania hs last has always proved 
action ae block in the way of combined 
tence progress, but should not be 

ntable. 

ee Tay the present state of 
ment Guy. forth in the second supple- 

What a AN) Á aes 
Ment of an eee co Is, first, the establis 

nations E ae ational High Court, te z nee 
Possible differe P BTEC to submit, not al wir 
, Such as are À ee ee disputes, but on y 
_WUsticiabl. > ‘heir very nature, “ legal ™or 
dict that th Experience warrants the be- 
“tribunal = le decisions of such a judicial 
| States ee to the issues which the litigant 
FE accepted p ented to it, would normally be 
‘= Yy them. Provision is made, how- 
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ever, for a series of “ sanctions: other than 

war, principally cconomic and social in 

character, by which all the constituent States 
could bring pressure to bear on any State not 
obeying a decision of the Court, 

Alongside the International High Court, 

but without authority over it, there should be 
an In ternational Council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of such of the forty or fifty inde- 
pendent sovereign States of the world as may 
choose voluntarily to take part. It is pro- 
posed that this International Council should 
be differently regulated and organised accord- 
ing (1) as it acts as a World Legislature for 
codifying and amending international law, 
and for dealing with questions interesting 
only America or Europe respectively ; or (2) 
is invoked by any constituent State to mediate 
in any dispute not of a nature to be submitted 
to the International High Court. It is not 
suggested that the enactments or the deci- 
sions of the International Council should, 
except to a very limited extent, be binding on 
States unwilling to ratify or acquiesce in then. 
Subject. to the provisions made to prevent the 
proceedings being brought to naught by a 
tiny and unimportant minority, on matters 
of secondary importance, it is suggested that 
the International Council must content itself, 
at any rate at the outset, with that “ greatest 
common measure ” which commands general 
assent. 
. .. It is nowhere suggested that any one 
of the cight Great Powers can—except by its 
own express ratification—be made subject to 
any enactment or decision of the Interna- 
tional Council that it may deem to impair its 
independence or its territorial integrity, or to 
require any alteration of its internal laws. 

-It follows, accordingly, that cach State 
retains the right to go to war if, after due 
delay, it chooses to do so. E 

What the several States are asked to bind 
themselves to are (a) to submit all disputes of 
the “legal” or “ justiciable ~ kind (but no 
others) to the decision of the International 
High Court, unless some special eoma is 
preferred and agreed to: (b) to lay before 
the International Council, for enquiry, media- 
tion, and eventual report, all disputes not 
“ justiciable? by the International High 
Court or other tribunal; (c) in no case to 
proceed to any warlike operation, or commit — 


A + z y wee a 
any act of aggression, until twelve months eS 
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l 
4 after the dispute had been submitted to one 


or the other body ; (d) to put in operation, 
if and when required, the sanctions (other 
than war) decreed by the International High 
Court: and, possibly the most essential of all 
these proposals, (e) fo make common cause, even 
to the extent of war, against any constituent State 
which violates this fundamental agreement. 


A series of articles are then set forth deal- 

y ing with the functions which are duties of 
the Council, of which we quote a few :— 

When any question, difference or dispute 

arising between two or more Constituent 

States is not justiciable as defined in these 

Articles, and is not promptly brought to an 

amicable settlement, and is of such a charac- 

ter that it might ultimately endanger friendly 

relations between such States. itshall be the 


duty of each party to the matter et issuc,. 


irrespective of any action taken or not taken 
j by any other party, to submit the question, 
difference or dispute to. the International 
Council with a view to a satisfactory settle- 
ment being arrived at. The Council may 
itself invite the parties to lay any such ques- 
tion, difference or dispute before the Council, 
or the Council may itself take any such 
matter at issue into its own consideration. 
The Constituent States hereby severally 
agree and bind themselves under no circum- 
stances to address to any other Constituent 
State on ultimatum or anything in the nature 
3 of a threat of forcible reprisals or naval or 
military operations, or actually to commence 
hostilities against such State, or to violate 
its territory, or to attack its ships, otherwise 
than by way of repelling and defeating a 
foreible attack actually made by naval or 
military force, before a matter in dispute, if 
not of a justiciable character as defined in 
these Articles, has been submitted to or 
taken into consideration by the International 
Council as aforesaid for investigation, modi- 
fication and report, and during a period of 
one year from the date of such submission or 
consideration. 
The International Council may appoint a 
Permanent Board of Conciliators for dealing 
with all such questions, differences or dis- 
putes as they arise, and may constitute the 
Board either on the nomination of the several 
Constituent States or otherwise, in such 
manner, upon such conditions and for such 
term or terms as the Council may decide. 
e ~When any question, difference or dispute, 
not Gf a justiciable character as defined in 
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enactment does not affect t 


these Articles, is submitted to or- 


: taken į 
consideration by the Internation PAD 


al Council as 


aforesaid, the Council shall, with the least fe 
possible delay, take action, cither’ (1) te H 
referring the matter at issue to the Pen y : 


Nanent 


Board of Conciliators, or (2) by appointing 
; ga 


Council or otherwise, to enquire into the 
matter and report, or (3) by appointing ; 
Commission of Inquiry to investigate ae 
matter and report, or (4) by itself taking the 
matter into consideration. ` Oa 
The Constituent States hereby agree and 
bind themselves, whether or not they: are 
parties to any such matter at issue, to give all 
possible facilities to the International Council 
to the Permanent Board of Conciliators, 6 
any Committee or Commission of Enquiry 
appointed by cither of them, and to any 


duly accredited officer of any of these 
bodies, for the successful discharge of their \ 
dutics. 6 
When any matter at issue is referred to the 4 
Board of Conciliation, or to a Special Com- E 


mittee, or to a Commission of Enquiry, such 

Board. Committee. or Commission shall, if at 

any time during its proceedings it succeeds 

in bringing about an agreement between the 

parties upon the matter at issue, immediately 

report such agreement to the International 

Council; but, if no such agreement be 

reached, such Board, Committee or Commis- 

sion shall, so soon as it has finished its en- 

quiries, and in any case within six months, 

make a report to the International Council, 

stating the facts of the case and making any 

recommendations for a decision that are ae, 

deemed expedient. : 3 
A resolution of the Council embodying 4 

decision scttling a matter at issue betii 

Constituent States shall be obligatory an 

binding on all the Constituent States, 1- 

cluding all the parties to the matter ai l the 

if cither it is passed unanimously by all ae 

members of the Council present and eee 

or (query add: it is passed with no a res 

dissentient present and voting than ie be 

sentatives of one only of the States which 


> . 2 Paes ropose 
been parties in the case), or W here the prop ae 
he indepen on 
H nor e 


. . . 3 Vy. 
sovercignty or the territorial integrity, 


require any change in the internat ta 
State, and where such enactment = 
been assented to by a three-fourths Me a 
of the votes given by the , 
present and voting (query aag - guers) 
majority includes all the eight Great P 
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Special Committee, whether exclusively of the- y g 
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Specified 


ith the important question as to the 


7 
W f the decrees of the Court, 


nforcement O 
fie Articles declare > 


When in any case upon which judgment is 


iven by the International High Court, the 
Court finds that any of the parties to the nase 
has, by act, negligence, or default, committed 
any preach of international obligation, 
whether arising by Treaty, or Agreement or 
by International Law, or by enactment of 
the International Council in accordance with 
these Articles, the Court may simply declare 
that one or other litigant State is in default, 
and leave such State voluntarily to make 
reparation ; Or the Court may, in the alterna- 
tive, itself direct reparation to be made or 
compensation to be paid for such Wrong, and 
may assess damages or compensation, 

In the event of non-compliance with any 
decision or-decree or injunction of the Inter- 
national High Court, or of non-payment of 
the damages, compensation, or fine within the 
time specified for such payment, the Court 


may decree execution, and may call upon’ 


the Constituent States, or upon some or any 
of them, to put in operation, after duly 
published notice, for such period and under 
such conditions as may be arranged, any or 
all of the following sanctions—viz. : 


(a) To lay an embargo on any or all ships 
within the jurisdiction of such Constituent 
State or States registered as belonging to the 
recalcitrant State ; 

(b) To prohibit any lending of capital or 
other moneys to the citizens, companies, or 
Subordinate administrations of the recalci- 
tant State, or to its national Government ; 

(c) To prohibit the issue or dealing in or 
quotation on the Stock Exchange or in the 
Press of any new loans, debentures, shares, 
notes or securities of any kind by any of the 
nee companies or subordinate adminis- 
national of the recalcitrant State, or of its 

3 al Government ; : 
ie eer 3l l } peter oe Se 
Teealcitrant, A ess communication he 

pune tate ; 
fee prohibit the payment of any debts 
adminis eens companies or subordinate 
or to it a rons of the recalcitrant State, 

Cee tonal Government ; à 

© prohibit all imports, or certain 
Imports, coming from the recalci- 
ate, or originating within it ; 
© prohibit all exports, or certain 


trant St 
(s) T 
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specified exports consigned directly to the 
recalcitrant State, or destined for it; 

(4) To prohibit all passenger traffic (other 
than the exit of foreigners), whether by ship, 
railway, canal or road, to or from the recal- 
citrant State ; 

(i) T o prohibit the entrance into any port 
of the Constituent States of any of the ships 
registered as belonging to the recalcitrant 
State, except so far as may be necessary for 
any of them to seek safety, in which case 
such ship or ships shall be interned ; 

(J) To declare and enforce a decree of 
complete non-intercourse with the recalcitrant 
State, including all the above-mentioned 
measures of partial non-intercourse ; 

(k) To levy a special export duty on all 
goods destined for the recalcitrant State. 
accounting for the net proceeds to the Inter- 
national High Court ; 

(!) To furnish a contingent of warships to 
maintain a combined blockade of one or more 
of the ports, or of the whole coastline of the 
recalcitrant State. 

When on any decree or decision or injunc- 
tion of the International High Court execu- 
tion is ordered, or when any sanction or other 
measure ordered by the Court is directed to 
be put in operation against any Constituent 
State, it shall be an offence against the comity 
of nations for the State against which such 
decree, decision, injunction, or execution has 
been pronounced or ordered, or against which 
any sanction or other measure is directed to 
be enforeed, to declare war, or to take any 
naval or military action, or to violate the 
territory or attack the ships of any other 
State or to commit any other act of aggression 


‘against any or all of the States so acting under 


the order of the Court; and all the other 
Constituent States shall be bound, and do 
hereby pledge themselves, to make common 
cause with the State or States so attacked, and 
to use naval and military foree to protect such 
State or States, and to enforce the orders of 
the International High Court, by any warlike 
operations that may for the purpose be 
deemed necessary. 

Though no mention is made in these 
supplements of the Third Hague Con- 
ference, it is obvious that it would be the 
best occasion on which to bring forward 
such a plan. That Conference is bound 
to meet, and to call a different one con- 


sisting of representatives of the same, 


States would be superfluous, - 2 
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Fe coal consumer is now required 
to pay an additional ransom of 
£37,000,000 in order to enjoy the 


privilege of burning British coal. The 
Coalition Government, which has made 


admiration, the coal merchant insists on 
his sympathy, the colliery proprietor 
boasts his losses, and everybody is asked 
to hate that unreasonable creature, the 
miner, lately apothcosised as the hero of 
Senghenydd, ete., ete. 

Was there ever such a tangle outside 
the shades of Bedlam ? 

The more closely the whole position is 
examined the more mysterious does the 
matter become. Let us review the past 
twelve months. Faced by a grave national 
= emergency, the late Government took 
ee over the direction of the railways, a most 
s drastic step, but considered necessary, 

and all men consented where they did not 
approve. This step involved a number of 
miror inconveniences to which the public 
have gladly submitted. In the early 
autumn rising prices gave the coal mono- 
polists the idea of a squeeze; and, 
although coal had been bought on the 


was robbed up to the hilt—the Govern- 
ment was appealed to, and result—` 
Nothing! Again the public submit, this 
time with ill-grace ; meantime the Govern- 
ment threw out hints that they expected 
the coal monopolists to be merciful. 
In the early months of 1915 the Govern- 
“ment knew that the South Wales miners 
were going to ask for a revision of the 
wage scale; the attitude of the colliery 
proprietors made 


that coal is the 
thus presenting 


this possible, demands the consumer's , 


‘favourable pre-war contracts, the public . 
- contracts against the public. 


a strike one of the ` 
zers of the Goyernment . 


KING COAL: THE TALE OF A TUB, i F 


the argument to the nation that the ; 
national control of the mines is as essential 
to the safety of the country as the direction 
of the railways. Everyone was prepared to 
admit the necessity, even when-the desira- 
bility was questioned; but the Govern: 
ment denies its own argument 


» and docs 
nothing. 


Rather, the all-important mines 
are left in the hands of private employers, 
who are ostensibly unable to agree with 
their workmen. 

Stupidly, the Government arranged to 
coerce working men ; 200,000 men struck, 
and the authorities were powerless’ to 
apply the unnecessary Act. Fortunately, 
Mr. Lloyd George was available, and he,’ 
remembering the ancient fable of the 
contest of the Wind and the Sun, sueceeded 
in persuading the miners to return to the 
task of raising coal that we might continue 
our national existence. 

The Government’s hesitation in applying 
its railway policy to the mines is inexplic- 
able, and as one result the President of 
the Board of Trade has covered himself — 
with ridicule by introducing a Bill to limit 
prices some time in the dim and distant 
future, and this after waiting nine months 
while interested parties have fixed up ~ 


Ne 


The Government. is composed of men « 


who have made the fatal mistake s 
assuming that the coal ring is compen 
of patriotic gentlemen. They are oa 
monger“, neither more nor less, and ae 
yield no profit or advantage that can © 
screwed out of a protesting public aie : 
ficed to an artificially rigged market. ined 
“swag” is admittedly tempting: oe 
increased price to be paid by the Bees? 
Corporation alone being £75,000 mo ; 
coming winter's supply- 
~The coal merchant is in 


corrigible, and 
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Not | 
Situa 


rehant is hand-in-glove with the 


the me 


y proprietor. In a time of national 


ollier 3 ; 
s they deliberately exploit the 


weny 
mal, retailing coal at 40s. per ton to the 
poor, | 
pit’s m 
ment, ia 
mostly fictitious. 
the publie will 
pay, for it has no 
remedy. 

When will the 
Government real- 
ise that it stands 
as guardian and 
trustee for the 
nation? If every 
taxpayer is mulct 
` in heavy prices for 
daily necessities, 
it is idle to preach 
economy. Coal 
prices are not in- 
fluenced by the 
competition of 
foreign fuel, and 
there was never 
any need for any 
marked increase 
“inthe price to the 
retailer, for the 
Margin of profit 
Was wide enough 
to give the coal 
Vendors an oppor- 
tunity of showing 
a patriotic ex- 

ample to other traders by keeping the 

Prices at the old level. $ 

Ac is clear. If the middleman is 

d - exploit the public with the 

mile of the Government, the path is 

Plain for the Syndicalist, and he will 


‘Not hesitate’ 
Of hes to tak rantace of the 
situation, o take advantage of th 


surchased by them at 10s. at the 
outh, and now, by a family arrange- 
the price is enhanced by charges, 
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Is it too much to ask the Government 
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A Typical Welsh Miner. 


IZE 


to take the drastic and essential step of 


< transferring the mines to public control ? 


ANY argument but force is wasted at this 
time, and further discussion where action is 
possibleisa lamentable sign of weakness and 
a surrender of public to private interests. 
Many writers are engaged in drawing 
3 comparisons be- 
tween the com- 
plete organisation 
of national affairs 
possible under ab- 
solutism and the 
ineffectual mud- 
dling apparently 
inherent in a 
democratie State. 
In the United 
Kingdom the wel- 
fare of the citizen 
is subordinated to 
the interests of 
capital, and if the 
- threat of compul- 
sory thrift is to he 
applied, in sell- 
defence we must 
sce that an end is 
made of mining 
royalties, which 
constitute black- 
mail on the coal 
producer and coal 
consumer alike. 
The Government's 
insistence on the 
importance of coal 
to the Fleet, to the factories, to the railways 
themselves, provides ample argument for 
the transfer of the coal mines to the nation, 
and by this action the citizens of the 
much-maligned democratic State would 
enjoy one of the benefits which flow so 
cenially from the. vaunted absolutism: 
which presumably expresses the last word 
of organised polity. 


{Sport and General. 
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THE MEGALOMANIA OF MALICE. 


i ~ GERMAN GROTESQUES. 


CHURCHILL’S remark about great victories in the Dardanelles which did not 


materialise causes much scoffing at him as an oracle. There is a continual reference 
to the belief that the Russian retreat will be followed by revolution ; also that Russia 


is on the point of collapse, especially now that Hindenburg is in the field against her 


(p. 123). 


Anger against Italy still occupies much space, but as the artists merely indulge 


in spiteful repetition, their 


as the others (p. 124). 


to be ruining her (p. 125). 


The voyage of the U 
Dardanelles and the attacks 


Lustige Blatter.) (Berlin, tion (p. 127). 


England’s Jester. 


The Germans having justified Churchill's Hints to Spain to seiz 


prophecy that “great victories”? were to be always ring; as are gibes 
eexpected, he will neyer give up his réle of Bey SS M S ete. © 
Pythian“Oracle.. j troops (p. 128). 
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men are, of course, shown as ter 
country. Sir A. Markham’s speech about , 


hanging those responsible for lack of ammunl- 


work is not 


worthy of reproduction in these pages.  Scoffs 


it is suggested that she has done as much 


Kugland’s efforts amongst the Allies are 
put down as simply amounting to bribery. 


Her numerous loans to the Allies are supposed 


boats to the 


on merchant- 


: ieee “Gyn 
tions also comes in. for comment (p. 126). 


England is represented as being angry 
with Italy for not at once helping 
Dardanelles. The three leading men of 
America are supposed to be worki 
with an eye to the next Presidenti 


in the 
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at our Indian 
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Kladderadatsch.} [Berlin 
Shortage of Munitions in Russia. 


Jous Bury (to Russia who can no longer 


Lustige Blatter.) (Berlin. 
The Russian Retreat. 


“The fellow is too heavy for me; you carry gel any breath): “ Wait. Ivan, I will soon open 
him a bit. the Dardanelles for you.” n 


[Munich 


Simplicissimus.] : : 
(0) vienna: The Fall of Russia. 
š ut of the Frying Pan into the Fire. «What can we do? Think of it. Mackensen, 
EVOLUTION: “ Hearty Fe é ittle iysingen, PHlaszer . 17 r a 
pater” ee Beatty: Wel E M The worst is yet to come—Hindenburg. 
>o 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


(Berlin. 


Die \wuskete.) 


will start to climb, 


Faa¥ When the weather gets better he thinks he} 3 
t 


(Vienna, 
The Lion of St. Mark. 

“This is uncomfortable. I think I will give 
up my place to D’Annunzio.” 


aF 
iy 


{ 


Sey 


Wahre Jacob.) 


Jugend.) 
(Stuttgart. 


One Obvious Result of the War. 


[Munich. - 
À reduced Royal Family asks for alms. 


The Victor. — a 
Iray: “What! You are not satisfied mi 
my victories? Maledetto, I am doing, ® - 
much as you are.” : 


` 
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GERMAN GROTESQUES, 


A 


CA 


Kladderadatsch.) 


(Berlin, Jugend.) (Munich, 


England’s Appeal to the Neutrals. John Bull as Salome. A 


“ AH this treasure will be yours when you 
bring me Michel’s skin.” 


aA 


*radatsch,] 


Klada 


(Berlin. 
The Entente-Danzes and the Shower Die Muskete.] , > 
: of Gold Grey’s Standpoint. 


“G aven’ “There must be no separate peace—but if 
Gogdain tee sos there is England alone shall make it.” a 


ZEUs-BULL 7 
“nongh gold 1> 
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Durchgang ) 
verboten ! 


> x aay N Kladderadatsch.] Werlin, 
x The Angry John Bull. 
PA “Damn! have I lost so much by the U Ki 
boats? I must go into Doggerbankruptey.” 
UÌLk.]) x ‘ (Berlin. 
Gibraltar. 


‘+ Now, no other U boat can get through.” 


Sas 


Raa EA OTE! 


gea 


= (Berlin. 
2 Die Muskete.) Vienna. Uik.) Grey on Holiday. 
pè i _The Lamp-post of Whitehall. = He has bad eyes? We have known that à 
ie E -e Le (ef. Sir Arthur Markhani’s speech.) șa long time. i xg 
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GERMAN GROTESQUES, 127 


Kladderadatsch } (Berlin, 


Joun Buti: “In return for my money, to 
Kladderadatsch,) (Berlin. the Dardanelles at once,” 
The Wonderful Lamp at the 
Dardanelles. 


(Not from The Arabian Nights’) 


L E < N 
Kladderadatsch.] > (Berlin. 
i : bd {Stuttgart 
The he American Peace Plant. Wane Je" The Inexorable. F 
is the eicthod of each is different, but the object Heath anid: the Mother A 
ame—viz., the next Presidency. eath D . Bet 
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Die Muskete.] [Vienna. 
“What is the matter, Joffre, shall we soon 
be getting on?” 
“AL once, my friends, as soon as the little 
_Gibraltar. > fellow has cranked up.” 


Lustige Blatter.) (Berlin. 
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If the Spaniard only pulls out the thorn, it will 
annoy the English. g 


ai eas TA KG 
Racing in the Circus Maximus; ie aacregeesaiel the Fe 
Evviva Italy leads, though the others had ; The Present-day 

ten months’ start, Judging by the colour of the troop: 
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s in Flanders: 
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_' LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 
REVIEWS. 


JOURNALISTS v. STATESMEN. 


me And yet nowadays the Journalist is the statesman and the statesman is often a journalist ; and 
the intelligence div ision of any great newspaper is probably nearer in time to the actual truth-of thins 
than that of any of our great Departments of State.”—Sir H. IL. Jounston, in The Times = 


QuotinG the above opinion, Austin Har- 
rison takes this as the text of his article on 
“The Responsibility of the Press” in that 
The Fnglish Review. My. 
Harrison urges, with all the force at his 
command and with all his unanswerable 
logic, the fact that the Press stands for good 
government in this country—nay, more, he 
insists with truth that government is impos- 
sible without the co-operation and guidance 
The Press exists as the great 


fighting organ 


of the Press. 
moderator in public affairs, and is the final 
High Court of Appeal in this country, and 
the attempt to gag this great institution was 
a ghastly blunder :— 


The truth is that the moment the Press was 
muzzled by the Censorship, the ship of State 
lost a propeller ; the boiler leaked ; the rudder 
Jammed ; the vessel drifted ; there was no pilot ; 
there was: no chief engineer; the bo’sun lost 
his pipe ; the cook overslept ; the lugger leaked. 
And these things happened because in this 
country Ministers don't govern, and are not 
cee to, and the* moment the political 
ane ue silenced and men held their peace 
ORDI Pr rament found itself irresponsibly 
ne Hey naturally became responsibly 
A Paho ; they waited to sec; they as- 
because t] ‘ey presumed; they did not think 
to ete se not know and there was no one 

ìe apeina RA they did not see because, in 
telescopic s o the Press, they had lost their 

The Sig ess 3 
efficiency ot ee lacking , to ensure the 
$0) far be 2 ress control is unity, and that 
obsesi as been lacking—a heritage of our 

Sston with party politics. The remedy for 


Over 5 F š . 
go a ein blundering is this “ Unity and. 
arity of the Press,” and Mr. Harrison 


oldly tackles the problem :— 


If n 
meet re the editors of our great Press would 
he sity gether and pledge themselves to treat 
“ltuations which arise, andas they arise, 
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conjointly on national lines, immediately, there 
and then, the country would have the necessary 
unity, At once Ministers would realise that 


‘failure, incompetency, inefficiency carried with 


them the penalty of public exposure, not the 
exposure of this newspaper, or that group of 
newspapers, but national exposure from the 
Sovereign Court of Appeal in the Jand. At once 
Labour leaders would feel that they could no 
longer count on dissent and disunion. At once 
the authorities would feel that whip of national 
conscience which Party polities never ad- 
ministered to them. At once confidence would 
be restored. Harmony would prevail. In- 
trigue would cease. Jealousy would find no 
support. For the first time we in England 
would be a whole. 

Had our editors possessed any common 
policy, it is inconceivable that the shell blunders 
c uld have been committed, because editors 
would have known about the shortage—they 
did know —and they would have gone to the 
Government and said: “Gentlemen, you put 
this right, or we expose you.” If, instead of 
gagging editors, Mr. Asquith had called them 
together and said, last September, “ Your duty 
is to agree,” the editors would have found a 
working basis, would have met in weekly counsel, 
would have kept in touch, would have stifled by 
their “curtain fire ” of patriotism scandal after 
scandal, muddle after muddle, and got them 


promptly remedied. 


Fate has removed from our midst the one 
strong man who, had he been living now, 
would have assuredly secured the co-operation 
of his fellow journalists to rally to the cause, 
but individuality in the Press is surely suf- 
ficiently developed to respond to Mr. Har- 
rison’s summons :— : 

The first thing the Press ought to do is to 
summon a conference of editors and imme- 
diately proclaim unanimity —of interest and 
design. It does not matter a brass farthing who 
presides, who calls the conference. We on the 
Press are the true Committee of Public Safe 
We are the conscience of England. On us, th 


final responsibility will lie. 
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‘THE VOICE OF THE NATION. 


THE POLITICAL LAWYER AS ENEMY. z 


Tur most vital problem before the citizens 
of the democratic States is to ensure that the 
legislative machinery: shall represent the 
well-considered opinions of the best minds. 
A very valuable paper appears in The Forwn 
from the pen of Professor Harry Allen Over- 
street on “ The Government of To-morrow,” 
in which he outlines a method which will 
obviate the worst evils of the mass system 
of voting. The Professor writes more par- 
ticularly of conditions in the United States, 
but his words apply with equal force to the 
United Kingdom :— 


One of the most serious defects of our political 
machinery is found in the prevalent theory of 
representation. It is curious how contentedly 
we accept that theory as if it had been handed 
to us from Sinai’s top, not noting that the times 
have so changed as to make the theory no longer 
truly applicable. We view it as a matter of 
course that a political State should be divided 
into its smaller units, and these into still smaller 
units, and these into still smaller; and that in 
‘ach unit citizens should vote as members of the 
unit. The person who “represents” these 
citizens represents them as inhabitants of that 
particular territory. i > 

As against this territorial system, which 
always disfranchises the minority, the 
writer proposes to substitute the “ group ” 
system, which bricfly is to arrange for mem- 
bers of legislative bodies to be elected by 
trades, professions, and other concrete in- 
terests, which together represent the working 
life of the community. The adoption of this 
method would be the end of the carpet- 
bagger :— 


Phat this change, perplexing as will be the 
problems which it will generate, will mean 
much for our political life cannot, I think, be 
doubted. Of primary importance will be the 
fact that the basis of selection of candidates 
will be both logically and psychologically superior 
to that of the present system. A group of a 
hundred physicians or of a hundred teachers 
or of a hundred artisans would be far more 
capable of making secure judgment upon one 
of its number than a helter-skelter group of 
citizens selected according to locality. Again, 
for a man desirous of serving the public welfare. 
_ there would be a peculiar joy in standing for 
the fellows of his craft. His appeal to them for 
support would be an appeal to their under- 
sanding and their intelligent interests. There 


em would be™no need for him to lower himself to 


that type of campaign cajolery which is neces. 


sary, apparently, when the appeal must be 

made Lo all sorts and conditions of men. 
Contrast this with the present process :— 
Government, as it is organised to-day, has 


no place for these save by indirection. If 


education, or medicine, or housewifery, or art 
would be heard in the halls of legislation, they 
must say their words into the half-understanding 
ears of some ambitious young lawyer who will 
later reproduce them in his own way—if the 
times and the occasions fit. 

Here is the curiously inept aspect of our 
modern political life, that with all the diverse 
interests that need expression, each in its own 
way, all expression is barred save, in the main, 
as it issues from the lips of a lawyer. ‘There 
can be no adequate political life—no_ political 
life, that is, adequate to the rich variety of our 
social existence—until this tyranny of the 
lawyer is abolished, until all authentic interests, 
in short, speak their needful words in their own 
proper character. 

The political lawyer to-day is the logical 
outcome of the out-of-date system in which we 
find ourselves. He is the man who can move 
easily among a heterogencous citizenry, glib of 
tongue, genial of hand, easy at all problems, 
master of none. The incarnation of that con- 
ceptual monstrosity ‘ the average citizen,’ he. 


fills our legislative halls with eloquence and | 


incompetence. ‘There is no hope for our polities 
until we rid ourselves of him, bag and baggage. 
Obviously we shall accomplish the removal only 
as we completely alter the ba is of our political 
selection, changing from a system of choosing 
a hail-fellow from among a heterogeneous me 
to a system of choosing a craftsman from the 
craftsman group. .. ž pet 

Where Sante: persons are, by reason of no 
preoccupations, utterly ignorant of matters Vi al 
to the State, others are alive with expert know 
ledge. It is because our modern democracy 
treats all men as abstractly alike, because a 
fails, in short, to regard them concretely, E 
persons with individual and group cite 
that our democracy fails so lamentably to S sei 
from its members: their authentic abilities 4 
efforts. 

It would be folly, of course. 
a high grade of political efficiency 
at once when men change fron 
system of territorial to the org 
vocational grouping. But it may a that with 
maintained, with some show of reason, orsistent 
that change one of the most insidiously p ve been 
obstacles“ to political efficiency will haye © 
removed. i 


to pretend that 
will be aftaine' 
a the inorganic 
anic system ° 
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LEADING’ ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


EST 


- THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


The United Empire places on permanent 
record the statesmanlike speech of Sir John 
McCall recently addressed to the Royal 
Colonial Institute. The address emphasised 
the necessity of calling a Convention to 
which not only the Dominions and India 
should be asked to send representatives, but 


that the Crown Colonies should also be 
induded in the invitation. Sir John 
explained the objects of his proposal, which 
has already met 
with the widest 


approval :— : 
Such a Convention 
could include practi- 
eally all the leading 
legislative, consti- 
tutional, and ad- 
ministrative talent of 
the Empire. This 
Convention should 
meet in private and 
consider all the prob- 
lems in connection 
with a federation for 
the purpose of de- 
fence, and at the same 
time be free to make 
Suggestions for legis- 
lative powers in other 
directions. Ifasatis- 
factory scheme is 
evolved, it should 
then be submitted for 
approval to the Im- 
perial and Dominions 
Parliaments and the 
Various councils 
represented -at the 
Conference or b y 
referendum to the 
electors, I propose the 
melusion of authori- 
ties on constitutional 
law, so that the best 
assistance may be 
maale, and so that it will be possible to 
Polities onnen men who have gone out of 
with ae AY who had much to do in connection 
of bcp: Preparation of the Commonwealth Act 
Australia and the Act of the Union in South 
Africa. Ig would not þe necessary that these 
pWited members should vote. i leed it might 

E bers should vote, indeed i g 
State oe they should not. I propose that the 
represented Provincial Parliaments should be 
s eer ee only because many of them 
various P long political experience in their 
S Parliaments, and it will be well to have 


Photo by} 


Sir John McCall. weave House 


Agent-General for Tasmania. 


the benefit of their mature judgment, but in 
addition they would be invaluable to share with 
the Dominion’s representatives the advocacy of 
any decision arrived at by the Convention when 
the same comes to be submitted to the people for 
acceptance, s 

The proposal that the meetings should be 
held in camera is made so that difficulties found 
in considering any of the problems diseussed 
may not be made known to enemy countries. 
and so that the great st freedom from party 
restraints should be 
enjoyed by the dele- 
gates, and I might 
add that it would en- 
able the Convention 
to get through the 
work in a reasonable 
time. I believe such 
a Convention as the 
one suggested will be 
able to agree on what 
is best for the Empire, 
and the knowledge 
that those best quali- 
fied to settle the 
matter have so de- 
cided will satisfy most 
of us even if it has 
to recommend some- 
thing short of un 
Imperial Parliament, 
always providing it 
ensures effective de- 
fence as well as a 
complete and unified 
nationality. 

It may be the Con- 
vention will decide 
that we are better 
to go on as we are 
going. or it may be it 
will favour setting 


(Vat L'Bstrange 11) a sort of * kali 


in the 
form of a Federal 
$ Council so as to 


allow of the more complete federation developing 
by a process of evolution. We tried that method 
in Australia, but unfortunately the most popu- 
lous State remained out; many of us believe that, 
if New South Wales had joined the Council, we 
would have secured Australian federation years 
earlier, and the work of the Council might have 
ensured us a better Constitution z 

All I ask is that a properly constituted Con- 
vention should give the Empire the benefit of its 
best judgment at a time when all citizens are 
prepared to listen. 4 
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There is no obligation for the financial critic to peer too earnestly into the uncertainties of the 


future, still less to paint the picture in unnecessary colours of gloom. The great Loan has been 


achieved ; 


irreducible postulate that governs the situation is that we shall fight, if need be, to our last ship and 


our last shilling. 


the German bully bite the dust ; otherwise the German bully will make us bite it. This year the war 
will cost us ieenon a thousand million pounds, and it is at least on the cards that there may be another 
year, and yet another, at the same appalling rate of expenditure. The thousand millions will 
undoubtedly go a Jong way towards subduing the enemy, but we hardly dare hope they will go far 
enoug). We must be prepared to stake everything or lose everything. There is no middle course,— 
H. J. Jennines, on “ The Great War Loan ” in The Fortnightly Review. 


INDIVIDUAL THRIFT—A PLAIN DUTY. | . 


it will do its work, and suficient unto the day is the loan thereof: 


bec 
as l 
Stat 
neci 
thin 
the 


The one fixed and 


Whatever be the cost—whatever the sacrifices—we shall go on until we have made F T 


deli: 
stat 
his 3 
ente 
imp 
fina 
artic 
Eng 


For generations the spending class has 
hugged the delusion that it confers a favour 
on the nation by its disregard of economy. 
That “luxury is good for trade” is the 
abiding belief of thousands of tradesmen 
and mechanics who are now to learn that 
administering to the wasteful is neither 
profitable to the nation nor of ultimate 
advantage to themselves; circumstances 
may teach the lesson which the political 
economist has vainly attempted. The whole 
situation is explored in J. A. R. Marriott’s 
article in The Fortnightly Review on “ Private 
Thrift and Publie Expenditure,” which, in 
a few words, sums up the present pernicious 
doctrine : “If you make money and spend 
it, well and good ; the principle of property 
‘for use’ demands this degree of liberty ; 
but you must not save: hoarding is the one 
unforgivable sin, In economic language 
it is legitimate to consume wealth, but not 
to accumulate capital.” Mr. Marriott has 
no hesitation in suggesting “ old-fashioned 

= thrift” as the only remedy, and the following 
-indicates the way :— FA 


The middle and upper classes must set a 
tter example of thrift and restraint. It is 


robably true that ostentation has in recent ~ 


years increased in faster ratio than actual 
: ec, But be that as it may, it is 
beth have inereased much faster 


ie prevailing temper of the 
ge as reflected in the Govern- 


e for indulging in political 
is an indisputable fact 
ended to dis- 


$ 


ea vitae 


to 1 


courage thrift; and that in two different ways. And 
A 


It has sanctioned, and indeed, contrary to. all 
sound precedents, has initiated, vast expendi- 


ture, and simultancously it has imposed ever- o 
increasing burdens upon the laboriously accumu- enco 
lated savings of the middle classes. More than econ 
that, by indulgence in reckless talk no less than indic 
in extravagant administration, Ministers have wW. 
induced even the thriftily inclined to adopt the are 
maxim. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow m 
we shall be taxed on anything we fail to consume ae 
to-day.”. of a 

Nemesis has now come. It was bound to have ohn 
come „before long, even if the peace of Jsurope Cle 
had remained unbroken. The pace could not neces 
have been indefinitely maintained. The out- A ney 
break of a great war has precipitated the in- exper 
evitable crisis, and the scales have fallen from by ne 
the eyes of those who have long been blind to anes 
the tolerably obvious truths proclaimed by Diver: 


last we learn from ‘the most ~ Fer) 
‘the State in carrying i 
iis must primarily 
community.” Iis 
directness and 


economists. At 
authoritative source that ` 
through a great war like tl 
depend on the savings of the oe 
a Great truth, stated with perfect 
m Would that its significance had been 


watt aaa ae 
simplicity. na el 
realised long ago by those who now proclaim an gure 
insist upon it. eae in 
The writer does not fail to recor A He ropo 
importance of his own remedy wh i Tp 
submits :— ; ; nag it the upon « 
This much, however, is gio : ae practice We ge 
in relation to ite ‘treasury appro: 
he principle i 
es 
à no optio 2 
of compulsion. ut of J N 
Out of savings paste d A Es 
savings alone, can this wa pee 5 ; 
strictest frugality, the abstinence Be N 
in the nature of a Juxury Or ev ee 
is therefore a plain duty ineun $ k i : 
crisis upon every patriotic citizen: ; re ee 


i 5 
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PAY! PAY!! PAY!!! 

«Jpn such a war as this the State must needs 
become a Socialist State, and il is at this moment 
as to more than one-half of its activities a Socialist 
State. If governing men do not understand the 
necessity in time of war to subordinate every- 
thing to the collective interest it goes hard with 
the national cause. 

Taus Sir Leo Chiozza Money, whose chief 
delight is to make figures talk. Under his hand 
statistical tables lose all their dullness, and 
his readers are instructed the whiles they are 
entertained. Many writers are struggling to 
impress the public with the gravity of the 
financial situation, but a perusal of Sir Leo’s 
article on “ Paying for the War” in The 
English Review will enable the houscholder 
to realise the exact extent of his burden, 
and supply him with the necessary fortitude 
to face all eventualities with good heart. ; 

Of, course, the word “deficit” is not 
encouraging, but there is a way out, and 
economy must be our sesame, as is clearly 
indicated in our extracts from the article :— 


2 


What do we mean when we say that the war 
is costing £3,000,000 a day out of a National 
Income which is about £6,000.000 a day? If 


Wwe spend upon war about £35 a second out . 


of a national income of about £70 per second, 
what, in concrete, is happening ? 

Clearly to understand war economy it is 
Necessary to bear in mind that in time of peace 
a very large part of the National Income is 
expended by rich and poor upon things which 
by no streteh of the imagination can be termed 
other than Superfluities. In his Principles of 
Economics Professor Marshall has observed that 

Perhaps 100,000,000 annually are spent even 
by the working classes, and £400,000,000 by 
the rest of the population of England, in ways 
that do little or nothing towards making life 
ili or truly happier.” These words were 
Gee some years ago, and Professor Marshall's 
oe may be taken to be a very modest 
Broportt, of luxury expenditure. A very large 
7 ee indeed of the National Income of 
It we o iS normally spent upon luxuries. 
Upon aan = merely what rich and poor spend 

One ae obacco, and motor pleasure vehicles, 
approxin, © following figures, which are near 

mations to the truth (circa 1913) :— 
Al : : Million £ 
cholic drink ,„.. A ... 160 
> a drink (including the 
= aration of tea, &c.) 1a 70 
gopacco AES vee SEBS 
Sew motor pleasure vehicles and 
car main tenance 


It is probable, indeed, that upon articles 
which can only be counted as luxuries, many of 
which were undreamed of not long ago in the 
history of the nation, rich and poor together 
spend fully £800,000,000 a year. With that 
figure jn mind, the finance of war, even at 
£1,000,000,000 a year, presents itself jn a 
different perspective. If we go back no farther 
than to 1868, when Mr. Dudley Baxter made the 
first detailed examination of the British National 
Income, we find that his conclusion was that in 
that year the average income per person was 
£27. If that were our income to-day, the 
aggregate national income would amount to 
only £1,242,000,000, whereas it is at least 
£2,200,000,000. It will be seen, therefore, that 
if we consider the cost of the war to be an 
actual deduction from current income, we are 
still about as well off as we were in 1868. 


Subscribers to the War Loan will. appre- 
ciate the humour of the suggestion in the 
following paragraph in which Paul will be 
taxed to pay Paul's interest :— 


We have also to remind ourselves that the 
Government is borrowing a very large proportion 
of the current income of the country in order to 
spend it upon the war. That means that at the 
end of the war the people as a whole will be 
indebted to some amongst them in respect of 
interest to be paid, although the commodities 
bought with the money borrowed will have been 
blown to bits. It will be perceived that if every 
British citizen equally lent money to the State, 
at the end of the war each citizen would have to 
pay in taxes the exact amount of interest 
receivable by himself on the money which he 
had lent to the State. In practice, however, the 
lending is unequal, and the tax-paying in respect 
of interest payments is also unequal. That, 
however, is to open up another chapter, which 
need not detain us here. , 

The broad considerations which I have 
advanced cannot fail, I think, to reassure those 
who are inclined to take a gloomy view of the 
financial outlook. The major point of dificulty 
is that of financing the excessive imports TETEL 
by ourselves and our Allies. On that head the 
situation, could be eased considerably by floating 
a loan in America, a loan which would, in effect, 
amount to this—that we should borrow instead 
of buying from America the food, materials, and 
munitions which she ean so abundantly supply. 


The writer’s advice is to avoid all waste x 
in order to minimise our present and future 
burdens, and above all that organisation is 
essential in our national affairs in order ; 
achieve final victory. ; 


SESSA SID Rew pe alee, 


a ae 
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HOW DO WE STAND? 


Tire first paper in The Contemporary 
Review is devoted to a full consideration of 
“The Financial Situation,” by the Rt. Hon, 
C. Hobhouse, whose experience enables him 
to present the case with authority. 

The following is an interesting comparison 
of the relative financial stability of the 
principal belligerents :— 

America has come to the conclusion that 
British credit has depreciated nearly 5 points : 
French credit about 10} points; and German 
credit nearly 17 points. Assuming, therefore, 
as we properly may, that the credit of each of 
the belligerents was almost equally good at 
the commencement of the struggle, it would 
seem that, notwithstanding the strain put upon 
us, our financial credit in the eyes of a strict 
and impartial critic is infinitely better at the 
present time than that of our principal opponent. 
This is all the more’satisfactory when we remem- 
ber that in addition to our own vast expenditure 
we have already supplied at least £52,000,000 
as loans to our Dominions and Allies. 

The position in the future is full of difficulty 
and embarrassment, and will require the most 
delicate. skilful, courageous, and patient hand- 
ling, yet in the opinion of unprejudiced and 
experienced observers we are a solvent and 
substantial community with whom it is safe as 
well as profitable to trade. We ourselves need 
not take a more unfavourable view of our 
situation and resources than others take of 
them, and up to the present, therefore, we may 
be satisfied with the financial position. 


ECONOMISE! ECONOMISE !! 

Ix The British Review Thomas Rose dis- 
cusses ~ Britain’s Financial Problem,” and 
explains the value of a continued support 
to the War Loan through the Post Office. 
The article contains a plain statement of 
the harm wrought by purchasing gocds 
supplied by other countries :— 

Anything that we import from 
these effects :— 


abroad has 


1. It increases England’s debt to foreigners ; 

2. It tends to keep freights (or cost of sea 
carriage) high, and thereby : 5 

3. It tends to keep up the prices of neces- 
saries ; 

4. It increases the pressure on the railways 
and docks, which want all their rolling stock and 
quay space for the Government ; : 


~@ 5. It uses up the work of carriers, clerks, and 


shopmen; which might have been put into some- 
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thing that would have helped the war or 
have helped our export trade. 

By buying anything that comes from abroad « 
we in effeet import it, because our purchase 
means that the stock is to that extent diminished 
and merchants are encouraged to replenish it, 


would 


This should be clear to the dullest intellect 
and the writer then proceeds to deal with 
the relative extravagance of the two sexes 
m the matter of purchases, and his verdict 
is just: 


Bul it does not greatly concern us to decide 
which of the sexes is the greater sinner in this 
respect. There is no doubt that the influence 
of women on expenditure is of great importance, 
and that if only they can be made to see the duty 
of economy in the interests of the nation, our 
posi ion at the end of the war will be very much 
stronger than seems likely at present. As ‘we 
are spending now, with the Government pouring 
out money wilh both hands while the ordinary 
citizen, unless actually compelled by loss of 
income, is hardly economising at all, we are 
going ahead full steam towards the loss of our 
financial supremacy. It is no question of national 
bankruptey or any sensational horrors of that 
sort. We shall pay our way, however long the 
war lasts, and we shall suffer from it less, perhaps, 
than most of the other Powers engaged. But 
unless we learn, or are compelled by the Govern- 


‘ment, to spend less as individuals, we shall 


surely hand over the financial leadership of the 
world to the Americans if the war goes on much 
longer. We have to buy so much from them for 
our Army that, if we go on buying as usual for 
ourselves, they will be able either to take all our 
gold from. us and so shatter our credit as the 
world’s bankers, or to compel us to borrow from 
them on any terms that they choose to dictate. 
Are we going to let this happen when we can 
avoid it by self-denial among ourselves, rewardec 
by -t3 per cent. from our Government ? 


FREEMEN ALL. 


Tur working man in this country 1S: ane 
always has been, opposed to compulsion: 
He has an intense love of his coun ar 
pride in her traditions of liberty ae 
justice, and a patriotism which is prel ate 
for any sacrifice, but it is a D we 
patriotism and cannot be forced. oa none 
the soldicr and the labourer must niany 
frec. The moment you destroy this vo “lowed 
relationship between employer and emp!o} 


5 = a dual mals 
between the nation and the individu i is 


you have destroyed something a people: 
absolutely vital to our existence a „porary 
—Prrey ALDEN, in The Conte ce 
Review. 3 
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KILLING TO SCHEDULE. 
Ty stern task of the Allies is only vagucly 
realised, and the toll taken from the enemy 
| is not made manifest by the daily com- 
4 muniqués, but Captain H. M. Johnstone’s 
Di «War Notes” in The United Service Maga- 
zine gives a clear idea of the ghastly work 
t entailed in the fighting month by month. 
The writer says : 
One of the important things in this war that we 
| should be watching is the 
rate of loss which the two 


a Central Powers are un- 
| 
| dergoing. It can only be 
| 


4 reckoned really satisfac- 
tory from our point of 
view if we kill off, or 
G. otherwise put hors de 
6 combat, 200,000 a month 
_ of German and Austrian 
fighting men. The ter- 
rible nature of the neces- 
sity is seen when we apply 
arithmetic, and find that 
this means something like 
the equivalent of seven 
full battalions a day. 
During many days of the 
Russian resistance in 
Central Galicia this rate 
Was casily exceeded. 
Counting în the defeat of 
the Austrians a month 
ägo between the Dniester 
and the Pruth, there was 
a spell of a fortnight to 
three weeks during which 
the desired rate was more 
than attained, and this 
Was in the southern part 
alone of the long Russian ; 
aa In the central part, on the left bank of 
A Stula, some damage was also done, and 


Jugend.) 


~ More. 
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period we and the Belgians and 
ere doing well in the region from 
dunes of Nieuport. On some days 
» between us, have accounted for our 
7,000, and on several other days at least the 
Het that. A survey and computation of all 
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FACTORS IN THE FIGHT. ~ 


Ivan Ivanowitch. 


“ In spite of these crutches, which the com- 
passionate Samaritans (U.S.A. and Japan) have 
given me, I cannot make any step forward. 


in - * 
n the extreme north in Courland a good deal 


ae aide eo: 


this—and remembering that there is some 
damage to the enemy going on all the time at 
scores of points of the two immense lines— leads 
to the conclusion that the month of May, when 
the war was “ to begin,” has been pretty satis- 
factory, The desired 200,000 for the month — 
must have been reached in the first three weeks, 
and the ten remaining days of that month 
provided a comfortable margin. In June we 
have the help of Italy, Russia is doing more 
than her daily share, and the French have been aa 
3 busy in Artois and in the | 
angle of the Oise and 
the Aisne. Itis a horrible 
way to talk of human 
beings like ourselves. but 
it is the line on which 
to understand this war, 
We have an enemy who, 
in spite of his enormous 
losses, now estimated at 
two millions in some — 
quarters, appears to be 
confident that he can — 
wear us all out; and he 
has good reasons for 
thinking so if he can do 
one thing. That one thing 
is—to keep on providing, 
from the interior, rein- 
foreements sufficient to 
man his present lines, 
If we cannot dispose of 
his troops at a quicker 
rate than he can replace — 
them, the struggle will 
spin out to an intoler- 
able length of time. Our 
reinforcements will be of 
a better quality than his. 


[Munich. 
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copy to advantage. 


Tun sons of Canada have cared an 
undying reputation for their sacrifices on the 
blood-stained fields of Flanders, and -their 
> action is the surest indication of the feelings 
apes which agitate the Dominion in these fateful 
— days. One of the best-known men in the 

Dominion is the Rey, John Petrie Gerrie (for 

six years Editor of The Canadian Congrega- 
tionalist), and he contributes a notable 
articl to the American Review of Reviews on 
“The War Spirit in Canada.” The writer 
shows the reason why Canada volunteered 
to take her share in the perils of the European 
rampaign :—- : 
And even after the war broke out there was 
no legal or constitutional reason to call Canada 
: into the war. In our relationship with England 
we have the fullest and freest autonomy, or as 
Kipling put it, even as far back as 1897, in his 
** Lady of the Snows ”? :— 
Daughter am I in my Mothers house, 
But mistress in my own, 
+ ‘This was before our marvellous development and 
_ the sounding of our new national note. It is 
equally true to-day. Nor did the fear of Ger- 
many impel us to a part in the war. With the 
British Fleet intact, no invasion from that quarter 
-could be possible. Friendly relations with Japan 
preclude danger from the Pacifie, while the 
Monroe Doctrine of the United States, notwith- 
- Standing discussions pro and con, it is felt would 
become operative in case of any invasion for 
conquest. ‘There is a fecling, too, that the Young 
Giant of the North would not be wanting in the 
event of such a home struggle. 

, It is not, therefore, a question of mere self- 
preservation from a Power whose autocracy and 
militarism are the very antipodes of Canadian life 
and ideals. The daughter responds to the. 
mother’s need. But more, Canada, though auto- 
-nomous, is yet an integral part of the British 
Empire. «The ideals and institutions, the freedom 
_ and democracy are substantially one. Our two 
million French-Canadian people and many thou- 
ands of other citizens equally realise this. 
E plond neaug is, therefore, peculiarly our own. 

Accordingly, when war broke out a førmer 
tterance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier was made good, 

that “ When England is at war Canada is at 
= war.” This the y n ex-Premier supple- 
mented m Parliamen 
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 CANADA’S EXAMPLE. 


The United Kingdom might well look across the seas for inspiration and example. 
furnishing both. ‘The unity of sentiment, the direct and unwavering purpose, the practical vigour 
governmental efliciency displayed in the Dominion are object-lessons which the-British Islands might 
Jt must be remembered, of course, that Canada, whose conduct has been a 
is so admirable, has no such congestion of people, no such labour situation, no such food problem 
as that which confronts and all but confounds the mother country, 
an immortal record of undivided loyalty to and self-sacrificing support of the British Empire, which 
is not apparent, in like degree, in the United Kingdom itself.—SENAroR BEVERIDGE, of Indiana, U.S.A, 


and 


3ut. even so, Canada is writing 


with the stirring slogan, “ Ready, aye, ready,” 
while the present Premier, Sir Robert Borden, 
rang out the assuring message of office, “ We 
await the issue with confidence,” nor has this 
confidence ever wavered in Parliament or 
country. 

All this is an unforgettable part of our 
history, and Mr. Gerric is confident that 
Canada will play her appointed part to the 
end :—- 

And now as to present feeling. From the 
very first Canada was heart and soul in the 
struggle, but never with the tremendous serious- 
ness of now, and never with so unwavering confi- 
dence of absolute triumph as to-day. A great 
nation running amuck, and with her her-allics, 
even to the “ Unspeakable Turk,” in murder and. 
massacre, alienating every vestige of sympathy 
from the neutral Powers, cannot but be broken in 
pieces. ‘The cost to the opposing forces is terrible, 
and Canada has had her baptism of blood, but she 
is ready to pay the price and will emerge from 
the conflict a better Canada. She will stand ina 
world which has learned the lesson of peace that 
she has sought long to know in learning war no 
more. Her many diverse peoples, through a 
oneness of interests and community of suffering, 
will find common ground as never in the past. 
With a new love and interest she will view tho 
multitudes of immigrants from her allied s 
who will worthily reciprocate these enone’ 
feelings. Nor will there be other than kin y 
feelings toward the German and Austrian peop 
as a whole. Our quarrel is not with them te x 
people. When the rage and fury of the Me 
over they will have time to think, and in nee 
future day they will come again to the lead wa 5 
so many of their own countrymen now 10 
well. a : 
In the meantime the fiery furnace, seven time 
heated in a common cause with our alied 3 
will give new intensity to the “ Melting ae 
which the Dominion has come to be. TENNTA 
peoples, welded by a common sufferin Ee 
the oneness of conflict, will be indissolubly Uny 


strife of a type never to be resu 5 ist and 
old Jafid, Liberal’ and Unionist, Nationalis tion 
Labourite are one in the struggle. peat is at the 
Government of the strongest of the | e 
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nation’s helm. In Canada we have something of 

the’ same attitude Jn the Opposition abstaining 

“from all undue criticism, and responding with 
_. their best in co-operation and counsel. In the 
vad usual course of events, too, a general election 
would be near at hand, and much as the veteran 
ex-Premier might have welcomed this but for the 
war, he now says: ‘* No, I shall not unlock the 
door of office with the key of blood.” Shoulder 
to shoulder, heart to heart, the two party leaders 
stand. It is not party but country first, and 
with this splendid union of parties and of peoples 
the Canada to be will be lifted high above the 
Canada that has been. 


BOTHALAND. 


Te future will show the importance of the 
task so successfully undertaken by our 
South African brethren in conquering Ger- 
man South-West Africa. This blow to the 
enemy shatters the work of a generation of 
“diplomacy directed against the British Em- 
pire, and Politicus, writing in The Fortnightly 
Review on “A Shrinking Colonial Empire,” 
indicates the nature of the threat now so 
happily averted :— 

If South-West Africa had remained German, 
a prosperous and populous colony would have 
arisen, Another Germany, another nation in 
arms, would have been created close to Cape 
Colony. All South Africa would have become 
an armed camp. Germany would have en- 
deavotired to accumulate in South-West Africa 
vast stores of arms and ammunition, which, in 
case of war, might have been handed over either 
. to German reservists from South America and 
7 elsewhere who might have been sent to that 
_ Colony or to the natives for use against the 
. British settlers. That danger is gone. General 

Botha’s campaign was extremely difficult and 

very glorious. In future years it would have 

been infinitely more difficult, and it would have 
ae untold lives and hundreds of millions. The 

oe campaign against South-West Africa . 

Fels aE valuable, because General Botha’s 

titer: es destroyed a cente of intrigue and 

PE aace mischief might have been done, 

Batish ona Pouk Africa, but in all parts-of the 
i South-west, the French colonial empires. Had 

ih Asia oe Africa not been taken the natives 
“German ad in. Africa would have been told that 
would aS was dominating Africa; that she 
country , ye ane English and French out of the 
wera there i t, at any rate, France and England 
- flagration y Germany's permission. The con- 
È might have spread much farther, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS 
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A FRENCH ADMIRAL ‘ON THE 
GERMAN NAVY: 


In an article on “ Les Mentalités ” in La 
Revue de Paris of July 15th, Rear-Admiral 
Degouy compares the different stands taken 
up by the Germans, the French, and the 
English with reference to their navies, 

Germany, with her pride and her certainty 
of superiority, encouraged her young officers — 
before the war to be brave and daring, 
blaming them far less for mistakes if these 
same mistakes were committed bravely with 
no fear of consequences, $ 

The writer maintains that the Germans 
have fully trained and equipped men for all 
boats newly finished; that, far from growing 
stale from thcir long rest in the Kiel Canal, 
the German sailors, with the Baltie on the 
one hand and the guårded waters up to 
Heligoland and Borkum on the other, have 
ample exercise ground to keep them fit. 
He also praises the initiative and inventive 
genius of the Germans in that they foresaw 
thè use of the submarine, and used their 
knowledge to force a surprise on their enemies — 
in the matter of submarine attacks on trade, č 
and their work in transporting submarines P 
part by part across the empire to Pola. 

England he blames for her pride, not that 
of the Germans, but pride in her past achieve- 
ments which caused her to rest on her laurels 
and close her eyes to the German menace, 
until the war was upon her, when she realised 
too late that all the warnings received as 
to German activity had been but too well 
founded, and that she must suffer from her 
habit of despising her adversary. S 

Of France the writer says that the navy 
has always been repressed by being under 
the tutclage of Ministers, to whom it was 
obliged to give an account of any mistake 
committed—-a tutelage which depressed it 
and took the heart out of it. With regard 7 
to her navy, as with regard to so many E 
other matters; France was asleep. x 7 

That there will be a final and crushing 
nava! battle the writer is assured, and at that 
battle some surprise will be sprung on us by 
‘our enemies, who have had all this time of 
rest to invent one; but he has faith in the — 
English, who have now vanquished their 
“Jetting slide” disposition, and are taking 
energetic steps to retrieve past mistakes, 
‘and in the French, who are taking courag: 
and heart again for the heavy task before 
them. as 


ECOSUN 
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OUR FIRST SEA LORD. 


Tn personality of Lord Fishers successor 
has so far remained undiscovered by * the 
man in the street,’ and the following 
particulars from The Nautical Magazine give 
some idea of the arduous training which -has 
led Sir Henry Bradwardine Jackson to his 
high position :— 

Promoted to Jieutenant in 1877, he served as 
licutenant on board the Active during the Zulu 
War of 1878-1879. But about this period the 
recent introduction of the Whitehead torpedo 
was bringing a new naval arm into prominence, 
and the Admiralty had recently established the 
rating of “ torpedo-lieutenant,”’ in order to 
obtain the services of a body of officers specially 
trained in that department of naval work. It 
was a critical point in the young officer’s career 
when in September, 1881, he obtained permission 
to enter the school ship Vernon, for training as 
a torpedo specialist. Passing through the 
practical course at Portsmouth, he proceeded to 
Greenwich for the necessary mathematical 
course of study, and in 1882 was awarded the 
£100 prize for passing the best examination of 
the year. 

From that date Admiral Jackson’s carcer has 
been closely associated with torpedo work. 
After three and a-half years’ service as staff 
officer of the Vernon, during which period he 
commanded the tender Vesuvius, he was pro- 
moted to commander on January Ist, 1890. 
It was while serving in this rank on board the 
Edinburgh, in the Mediterranean, that Com- 
mander Jackson initiated the work with which 
his name will ever be closely gonnected. At 
this time the Navy was looking for some method 
by which a torpedo vessel could announce its 
approach to a friendly vessel, and the notion of 
employing Hertzian waves as a means of 
communication suggested itself, This idea was 
followed up, and four years later, when serving 
in the training ship Defiance, Commander 
Jackson succeeded in communicating wireless 
miessages from one end of the ship to the other. 
In the following year, in which he was promoted 
to captain, he came into contact with Mr. 
Marconi, in concert with whom he continued to 
work at, wireless development afloat. 

From this date until his promotion to flag 
rank on October 18th, 1906, his appointments 
were such as were calculated to facilitate the 
experiments and researches in the special branch 
of work which he had made his own. In 1899 
he was appointed to the torpedo depot-ship 
Vulcan, in 1902 was created * Assistant Director 
of Torpedoes”. at the Admiralty, and in 


° September, 1904, was appointed to the Vernon, 


a ` 


¢ 


torpedo school ship at Portsmouth, Aft 

holding this command for five months” he 
returned to the Admiralty as Third Sea Lord 
and Controller. During this period he csaa 
as one of the four captains who formed th 
Committee of Design which recommende: E 


2 d the 
construction of Dreadnoughts, the other 
members being Sir John Jellicoe and Admirals 


Bacon and Madden. 

As a flag officer Admiral Jackson has filled a 
variety of Important posts. For two years 
from October, 1908, to October, 1910, he com: 
manded a cruiser squadron at sea, and also flew 
his flag on board the Illustrious in charge of the 
Seventh Squadron in the Naval Manceuvres of 
1912. In the year 1911 he represented the 
Admiralty at the International Conference on 
Aerial Navigation at Paris. From 1911 to 1918 
he was in command of the lately-established 
Naval War College, and in February of the latter 
year was appointed * Chief of the War Staff” 
at Whitehall, in which office he was succeeded 
by Sir Doveton Sturdee, the victor of the 
Falkland Islands battle. It is understood that 
just before the outbreak of war he had been 


nominated to the command of the Mediterranean + 


in succession to Admiral Milne, but in anticipa- 
tion of possible hostilities, at the end of July, 
1914, was appointed to the President for “ Special 
Service at the Admiralty,” and it has been stated 
that in this post he had much to do with the 
direction of operations against the German 
Colonies. 


PLAYING THE GAME. 

Tite last words Lord Roberts spoke to the 
nation were these :— 

The appeal has again gone forth for men— 
more men. ‘Two years ago at a crowded meeting 
in Manchester, I said to my fellow-countrymen Dy 
* Arm, and prepare to quit yourselves like men, 
for the time of your ordeal is at hand.” I claim 
a hearing, therefore, when I say to-day : s A 
and prepare to quit yourselves like men, for the 
time of your ordeal has come.” a 

I know nothing finer than this simpic 
message by the man whose warnings w 
mocked at. That is England, the pores 
he left to us. In the patriotism of this so : = 
it is for us to find ourselves once more, a : 
so win to our national completion spine X 
as well as physically. He played a 
the real game—of country. T Se ail i 
to play ours, no longer individua n Sh 
sentimentally, chaotically, amatcuris an 
nationally, as he would fain have taug 
It will be the finest game 
played.—AustTin HARRISON, 
Review. 
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THE POPE’S DILEMMA. .- 


ix The Dublin Review the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Northampton, examines“ The 
Neutrality ol the Holy Sec,” and finds no 
difficulty in declaring that Rome “has not 
deviated one hair's breadth from the path of 
strict neutrality.” That is where the trouble 
arises, for Bulgaria or Switzerland may make 
the same claim, but the world does not 
identify the government of those countries 
with the guardianship of morality, 

The real question is raised by the atrocities 
in Belgium, and in face of these outrages an 
attitude of mere 
indifference becomes 
impossible, and ren- 
ders a rightecus 
impartiality ridicu- 
lous. “The Bishop 
recognises this in 
considering the 
Pope’s position :— 

In the abstract, he 
might condemn the 
atrocities without 
taking sides. In the 
concrete, to put forth 
the kind of manifesto 
so ardently desired by 
some, he must defin- 
itely and finally sacri- 
fice his neutrality. 

“Then why not 
sacrifice it??? some 
one will say in his 
haste. * Do Justice, 
though the heavens 
fall.” Do Justice. We 
admit that to do 

e is the Popes 
duty. But 
Justice is due to all: 


This yastly important point appears to have 
escaped those who have written most strongly 
on the subject. Observe, then, that in Austria 
the Catholic Church is the Established Chureh 
In Germany, the Catholic Church, with all its 


appurtenances, schools, seminaries, eten is sub-* 


sidised and maintained by the State, The 
working of the arrangement in both countries is 
secured by the Prussian and Austrian legations 
to the Vatican. It is conceivable that the 
extravagances of the Kaiser may reach such a 
pass that even the wrecking of the German 
Church, on its temporal side, must be accepted 
by the Pope rather 
than the appearance 
of being his fautor or 
accomplice, But that 
point has not vet heen 
reached, we think ; 
and until it has been 
overpassed we do not 
consider that the Pope 
could lawfully sacrifice 
so much for a gain 
which we have seen 
to be somewhat pro- 
blematical. 

These are doubt- 
less weighty con- 
siderations, aud all 
acknowledge with 
gratitude the work 
done by the Vatican 
on behalf of the 
wounded prisoners, 
and vet the task re- 
mains to bring home 
the responsibility of 
“ frightfulness ” to 
the conscience of the 
German andAustrian 
nations, as we are re- 
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ev EFISSEG : 
BiT m EAN minded by the 
wrongheaded aoe The Bishop of Northampton. Bishop :— 

may he, who are the Right Rev. F. A. Keating. Yet the Papacy, 


Subjects of the two 
fone oe no negligible portion of the Church. 
Upon tles gment, the whole problem finally centres 
Catholics. ed millions of German and Austrian 
maintains a the Pope keeps silence and thus 
disappoint us neutrality, many of us may be 
Scandalise at some of us may be, unnecessarily, 
in the Be » and the more aggressive elements 
a ibaa eee world may stigmatise him as 
cüt his Ae and a trimmer. But if he were to 
aiser eee hy and pass public censure on the 
erman a at would be the position of the 
2 Shurch ? 
the Dt nediate and very grave effect would be 
al disorganisation of the German Church. 
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after all its  vicissi- 
tudes, remains the supreme moral power in the 
world, withits dignity and obligations not lesšenedi; 
perhaps even enhanced, by isolation from political 
entanglements. Is not the successor of St. Leo 
bound to confront the modern Attila ? 


A mora torpor has fallen on Germany. 
She is wrapped in a cloud which stupefies her 
vision. Actually, she can venture to speak 
to America of her special claim to stand for 
the safety in war of the civil population; 
while behind her lies her Belgian record.—~ 
The Commonwealth. : 


but England’s mission to 
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- SAVED BY 


7 
PERVERSION. 

Tne Editor of The North American Review 
does this country a service by printing an 
article on “ England? from the pen of that 
notorious literary lackey—-Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. Whatever reputation this 
facile penman may possess must be irretricy- 
ably shattered by such a fulmination against 
the land of his birth, for a series of statements 
more remarkable for intolerance and inaccu- 
racy it would be difficult to imagine. ‘The 
following extract is a fair sample of the 


1 : 3 ; 
sentiments which have already given such 


great satisfaction to his patron the Kaiser :— 

The German Emperor had almost succeeded 
at the last moment in avoiding the danger 0! 
war, but Grey, the anointed apostle of peace, 
knew how to play his 


GERMANY ! 


ostensibly for a sort of harmless inspection by tł 

King. Precisely at the very time arranged for 
the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, a frien 
visit of battleships to Kiel is arranged, for othe 
attempts to spy oul the defences of that harbour 
had not succeeded. Such to-day is political 
Iéngland—precisely as Burke had predicted it 
would become ; a nation of dissemblers, forgers 
liars and cheats. What of Ruskin’s bitter self. 
comfort: “Let us not concern ourselves with 


this England; in a hundred years it will be 
numbered among the dead nations” ? I too 


have no faith in the unlimited power of England 
of which we hear so much, for true power lies 
rooted only in moral strength. ‘The individual 
Englishman may be courageous and even 
eflicient, but the State of England is rotten unto 

its very marrow. 
Germany is a country so essentially different 
that England, the political England ‘of to-day, 
has been a riddle to her 


cards so that the cata- 
clysm became inevitable. 
England usually abomi- 
nated the crime of 
regicide, but now when 
the unthinkable occurs 
in the acts of active State 
officials and officers who 
through their own Crown 
Prince prepare for the as- 
Sassination of the Crown 
Prince of a neighbouring 
State, now no word of 
holy horror is uttered, 


Western Mail.) i 
Dollars v. Lives: 


UNCLE SAm: “ Here 


“protect the little this?” 


States” is suddenly dis- 
covered by Grey. In 
“neutral”? Belgium the 
English Government helps to convert Antwerp 
into the strongest fortress in the world, and 


13. 


sends her ammunition to Maubeuge as early as 


The military “ agreements ” with France 


ty. For the first time in the 
she entire English Ilect is 


ees aa 


> What’s the meaning of 


_ GENTLE WILHELM : “Dat vas alrighdt mein 
friendt, I vas know which you value mosdt.” 


for many years, Again 
and again has Germany 
permitted herself to be 
deceived, and almost I 
_fear that this may occur 
no less in the future— 
which might well prove 
fatal. For that reason I, 
an Englishman, must 
have the courage to attest 
the truth. We can be 
saved only by a wise, 
strong, and victorious 
Germany. 

PRUE NEES As an impartial his- 
torian Mr. Chamberlain 
may discover competi- 
tors, but as a humorist 
he is surely without a 
possiblé rival. 


in colours, and is enriched with ene 
of nature poetry and country legends. aoe 
author remarks that Shakespeare, in givi = 
Bohemia a sea-coast, is not co a ne 
absurdity, for tradition ascribes to its ieee: 
wide dominions stretching even to the sea- 
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> READERS of The Nineteenth ‘Century will 
be surprised to find Sir ‘Thomas Barclay’s 
-name attached to a brief drama, m which 
the genesis of the war is debited to the 


own Princc’s account. i 

| ger playbill suggests the framework of the 
qt sketch, which is presented in two acts :— 

| THE SANDS OF FATE: 

| BERLIN, JULY 24 TO 81, 1914. 

4 A Iiisrorrcan PHANTASY 


| Author's Note. 
[I call this drama a “ historical phan- 


tasy.” In German it might be called 
i “ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” as Goethe 
called his Memoirs. But is not the 


imaginative part of history, as guessed 
by those who knew, or have known, the 
actors personally, probably nearer the 
truth than “ facts” about which no two 
witnesses are agreed ?] 

Dramatis Persone. 
Tue KAER. 
Tne KAISERIN. 
Tue Crown PRINCE. 

Dr. von BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, the Im- 
perial Chancellor. 
Herr von Jacow, the 
Jor Foreign Affairs. 
GRAND ADMIRAL VON 

of State for the Navy. 
Herr Barun, General Manager of the 
Hamburg-Amerika Steamship Company. 
Tur PROFESSOR. j 
GRAFIN EMMA. 
Herr von Errixc, Private Secretary to 
the Icaiser, 
Ist AND 2ND A.D.C. 
A Spy. 


ry . . . 
There are interesting dialogues between 
ae Kaiser and the subordinate ** characters,” 
ut the following supplies the motif :— 
Enter Crown Prince. 


Kaiser: Well. my boy, what have you to 
Bay tovallthis? 7" 7)” 


Secretary of State 


Tirpirz, Secretary 


War ow Prince : I say there.is no alternative. 

ae Mevitable. The whole country is anxious 

Wand ex is it P Ao e o let it 
Cool of Xpects it. We can’t afford t 


4 - Ask anybody you like Father, you will 
f anybody you A 
nd only one idea: War has to be. 


rou don’t 
Suppose A You 


at Poincaré is in Petersburg merely to 
He was sent for. France is simply 


Ta lackey. Iswolsky rules the French 
geet He has only to threaten them with 


th ea 
their ae displeasure and down they. go on 
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Kaiser ; 
people, 

Crown Prince ; 
Napoleon, 

Kaiser: So do all peoples, 
Suppose England joins them ? 

Crown PRINCE: That she will not do, She 
will only protest, and even that only mildty in 
her usual virtuous way, and make money out | 
of the war by supplying us with all we want 
to crush her friends. ‘She did that in 1870. She 
has always thriven on the misfortune of others, 
and, when we haye crushed France and Russia, 
we shall be able to conclude a naval alliance 
with her against America and Japan. a 

Kaiser : My boy, you don’t know England as A 
I do. I feel like’ an Englishman and under- 
stand their feelings. I am afraid England will 
be dragged into war by hatred and fear of 
Germany, 

Crown Prince: I think not. 
on her hands in Ulster. 
reports are there. 


Yes, the French are a degenerate 
They need a master like 


my boy, But 


She has enough 
Besides the Consuls? 
My dear Father, if you were E 


to read them instead of .., trusting to your PES 
intuition—I don’t believe in intuition—you “ae 
would see that Ireland would be in flames the 5 a 
moment the troops’ were withdrawn. England i 


dare notmove. Lichnowsky reports, . . . 

Kaiser (looks angrily surprised). 

Crown Prince (misunderstanding Kaiser's dis- 
pleasure at his having had access to Ambassador's 
despatches): Yes, you may start, Father. 
Lichnowsky reports that the guns may go off 
in Ireland at any moment. Carson is no mere KT 
actor, and every true Irishman only longs for 
the downfall of England, which means freedom 
for Ireland. England is a quantité négligeable. 

Kaiser: Have you thought that just the 
opposite of what you all expect might result, and 
that England may come in to get rid of the 
Irish question? I know the Irish, when fightin 
is to be done the Irish fly to arms. The Englis 
may be mostly fools, insular, ignorant: and all 
that, but they have just the intuition you - 
despise. A common enemy, my boy, will make 
a united nation of the United Kingdom. 

Crown Prince: I know the English people 
of to-day better than you do, Father. You 
know those of yesterday, I know the English of 2 
to-day, the typical English who govern India, 
forinstance. J have hunted with them, caroused : 
with them, and a better sort I don’t know. If I 
had my choice, I should rather have Englishmen 
than any other kind of man for my companions. 
With them I feel more comfortable (gemithlich) 

than with Germans. With Germans I can’t be 
familiar as I can with Englishmen. 
oct so easily boisterous (ausgelassen). 
ally I like the English, but they anc 
have a racial antipathy for each other 


Tire 


{Neen a! 
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is their Alsace and Poland combined, and it is 
now or never for Ulster, just as it is now or 
never for Home Rule. Lichnowsky is quite 
confident that civil war is inevitable. 

Kaiser: He may be right, but have you 


-thought that a war between the Great Western 


Powers at the present day can only be a life-or- 
death struggle, that we shall have to fling all 
considerations of humanity, justice, even treaty 
obligations, to the winds in a gigantic effort to 
annihilate the enemy, that such war is not a 
mere duel, but a death grapple in which, just 
as teeth and nails are used between individuals, 
what is equivalent to them is used between 
nations ; have you thought what this may mean 
for Germany ? 

Crown Prince: Yes, I have weighed all 
that. 

Kaiser: Iven if we win, have you thought 
of the countless families plunged into mourning, 
of the hatred we shall stir up throughout the 
world, of the curses of whole nations? Have 
you thought that a mere hitch, the unforeseen 
of strategy and battle, may foil our hopes, that 
we may find ourselves a year, two years hence, 

` still struggling against increasing odds ? Have 
you considered the possibility of our ultimate 
failure ? í 

Crown Prince: Yes, I have weighed all 

that. 


Kaser: Have you thought of Gern 
invaded by the Cos : Pete erman 
invaded by the Cossack, our cities bombarced 
our unoffending citizens shot down in cold hes 

PRPA : Jod © 
on any pretext that is handy, our Villages ad 
towns sacked and burnt, our women and childrer 
massacred by drunken fiends ? Š 

{ ™ P ICR aw Ole p 

CROWN PRINCE : I have weighed it all. We 
can only win, Father. The French are quite un 
prepared. Everybody knows that. We shall 

. 7 . a eee 
reach Paris before the Russians haye finished 
their mobilisation, and we can confidently leaye 
Iingland out altogether. Whatever you decide 
don’t you think, Father, I ought to be consulted 
as future sovere ? 

Kaser (musing—pause—slands up and puts 
his hand on his sors shoulder): Bear this in 
mind, my boy, that if I win J shall so down to 
posterity with a character as black as that of 
Attila. If I lose, you will never reign, 

Crown Prince: We cant lose. 

[Kaser exit. 


The playlet is not only ingenious in setting, 
but is an intelligent guess at the truth, which 
later records may prove to be an authentic 
history of the critical days of Germany’s 
destiny; but why, oh why, does Sir 
Thomas insist on stealing Mr. Shaw’s san- 
guinary thunder ? 


THE TRUCULENT TEUTON. 


Oxe of the most readable papers this month 
is that by Sydney Brooks in The Fortnightly 
Review entitled “ A War of Contrasts,” in 
which the outstanding features of English 
and German ideals are made clear. 

Many observers have noted the ‘ dis- 
quieting and unpleasant phase of social and 
moral transition ” which has taken place in 
Germany, but even this has not materially 
lessened the essential quality of Germany’s 
power, which lies in her “strength of 
patriotism, disciplined and organised to its 
highest power of productivity.’ After an 
impartial survey of national characteristics 
the writer makes an estimate of personal 
qualities distinguishing the rival nations :— 

The streak of brutality, the lust to dominate 
and humiliate, are characteristics with their 
roots far down in the Teutonic temperament. 
Their treatment of women and their attitude 
towards the sex are such as follow inevitably 
from these traits. The sweetness and good 
humour and easy gradations of English life find 
little parallel in that land of rigid castes, of 
splenetic envy and backbiting, of systematised 

_ Spying. As careful of the outward forms of 
politeness as he is of his person or his title, the 

S D 


‘German follows a calculated code of behaviour 
that implies no respect and is based on no spirit 
of consideration. We, the least ceremonious ol 
peoples in our social intercourse, have far more 
of the essence of good manners: ‘The German 
has the strideney and touchiness in his social 
and political conduct of the parvenu. We, an 
older, more assured and Ny 
natural growth where they are an artificial 
creation, have many faults, but the inexperience 
and self-assertiveness and bumpkin blatancy of 
youth, are not among them. The comana 
understand things and facts, but they do no is 
as we do, understand men. ‘They lack the pow A 
of dramatic sympathy to enter into other peop’< | 
feclings and emotions, or to grasp the sate 
factors, the imponderabilia, of a situation. ae 
their relations with alien subject peoples ade 
truculent and purblind intelligence always s 5 
them astray. They have not the capacity dis 
governing power to win either affection or : Sh fo 
They are far more accessible to ideas Px har 
the appeal of sentiment. Their power T E 
collective gregariousness, their love S of the 
their instinct for following. A mingling Imen ; 
two peoples would producea race of eG 

and it is, perhaps, the supreme trage y he very 
war that it should have descended upon nother. 
nations that have most to learn from one am 
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tolerant nation, 2 
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FRIENDS OR FOES? 


` THE THREE SCANDINAVIAN 


KINGDOMS 


M. Jacques DE CoussauGe, writing on 
“ Seandinavia and the War” in La Revue de 
Paris of July 1st, gives a sketch of cach of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms and their 
sentiments towards the Allies. Norway, he 
says, is absolutely in sympathy with us, for 
the dislike of Germany is of ancient growth, 
and it is significant that in Bergen, for the 
first time in Scandinavia, German cheques 
have been refused. Norway commercially 
isin close union with Great Britain, which, by 
her friendly treatment of Norwegian ships 
in her harbours, has done more than any 
other nation to forward Norway's mercantile 
marine. And intellectually they are bound 
to France, for the Latin influence is to be 
traced throughout their literature. Then 
again, being themselves a little nation, the 
fate of Belgium: and Serbia strikes them very 
forcibly. 


Denmark, on the other hand, which has 
been despoiled by Germany, is much more 
favourably inclined to her than Norway— 
although here, too, there are many friendly 
to the Allies. But partly owing to their 
fear of being dragged into the war, and 
largely owing to the flood of German litera- 
ture which has been poured in upon them, 


they are certainly biassed against us. In 
literature, too, their romantic writers find 


an enormous sale in Germany and Austria, 
which naturally flatters them and causes 
them to look favourably on all’ the actions 
of the German speaking races. 


Sweden, M. de Coussauges says, is more 
against us than cither of the other two, 
chiefly because Germany for vears has 
trained her to look to her for succour 
against the Russian inroads, which were 


e 
Nothing i i eee LET Ee ou pua: z 0 ve 
and a) Sut German news was obtaina é 
Sources news from English or French 
This, ee edited by Germany en hues 
Spread tee the floods of pate T 
em t ae country by Germany, e! 

: © believe firmly in the righteousness 

Cature ae cause, — The most curious 
Of Eng] ‘ith regard to Sweden is her hatred 
Sland—and why ? Because England 
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IS at war with Germany and so caused the 
blockade. We are the transgressors in their 
eyes, not the Germans, But, as M de 
Coussauges points out, in this matter Sweden 
should be careful, for although Germany 
furnishes them with goods, England and 
France are their bankers, and England their 
biggest customer for wood, and should jt 
please the Allies to boycott or even to 
hinder their navigation their situation might 
become very difficult, However, the writer 
trusts that in time the Swedish people will 
realise—that which the High Church party 
in Sweden at present alone does-—that the 
Allies had truth on their side and will finally 
prevail. : 


AUTOCRACY v. DEMOCRACY. 


“The great democracies of to-day stand before 
the world and before themselyes on trial. The 
question which the world is asking is if they will 
weather the final test of life and death: are 
they great enough to risk death for life ? They 
look upon themselves as the highest develop- 
ment of human polity. In theory, at least, they 
recognise the right to free self-development and 
self-direction of every individual, even the 
humblest. [Enlightened rulers claim to rule in 
the interests of their people. but the rulers of 
democracies make the further claim to rule in 
the interests of the people as the people con- 
ceive them. The absolute monarch direets his 
people to what they ought to want; the demo- 
cratic ruler is concerned in providing his people 
with what they want, and he has first to discover 
what it is they want.” 

Tus is the text of an article in The British 
Review by H. C. O'Neill, who is one of a 
numerous company who insist on „asking 
“Can Democracy be Organised ? The 


‘only answer possible to a self-respecting 


citizen is “ Yes!” Unfortunately few demo- 
cracies in Europe have been able to cut them- 
selves free from the incubus of a court which 
is almost universally a centre of corruption 
guarded from reforming criticism by those 
to whom democracy is anathema. Mr. 
O’Neill.is animated by an unnecessary pessi- 
mism when he says: “ The prime and fmal 
effect of democracy seems to be the changing 
of the centre of gravity in the State from 
the good of the people to the good of self.” | 


144 


To suggeststhat Germany is better governed 
5 than the United Kingdom is to imply that 
we have nothing to gain by standing outside 
4 a German confederacy, always subject to 
the heaven-sent guidance of the Hohen- 
zollern—the supporting arguments may be 
Ny based on, may we say a concrete foundation, 
but there are different methods of living, 
and these are being tried in the fiery furnace 
of war. 
The writer points to our alleged muddling 
and sums up :— 
What, then, does all this represent if not 


eee chaos ? Clearly democracy is capable of astound- 

x ing metamorphoses ; but the one thing it 
= seems incapable of is efficient organisation. Tt 
= will be capable of bringing the war to a successful 


issue ; of that we may be certain. But at what 
a cost! Economy is the essence of organisation, 
and there has been no sign of economy in our 
i conduct of the war so far. How much splendid 
: material have we lost already through our 
wasteful methods; how much is lying unused 
i to-day ; how much will lie unused to the end 
x that might have brought the war to a speedy 
; conclusion! Democracy seems to mean this 
3 odd sort of profusion and diversity, with heroism 
= and selfishness rubbing shoulders, and the epic 
-3 and the squalid drinking from the same glass. 
= Men will revolt to save themselves from a 
WE tyranny of internal rule, but will stand and 
a quarrel and debate when the enemy is at the 
af gates. Sometimes a voice is heard crying in 
the wilderness for “'a man.” “* Wanted a man.” 
That is really the last thing any democrat wants. 
He wants to “rub along,” “ to worry through,” 
and so forth. ~ 
Mr. O’Neill might remember that France is 
a democratie State and will not deny that the 
French are organised, and here our denio- 
cratic tendencies are mitigated by a feudalism 
the suppression of which involves a revolu- 
tion so far avoided by the British preference 
for compromise. 


ALLIES AFTER THE WAR. 


“ue War and the English Chemical 


period of protective tariffs which 
able British manufacturers to com- 
fully in the world’s markets. The 
is, of course, universal Pree Trade, 
the supporters of this principle the 


Sa Ee 
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with Japanese shipbuilding ¢ 


It may be doubted whether the imposition of 
a Free Trade policy on Germany and Aus}ria 
after the war, as suggested by Sir William 
Ramsay, even if the Allies were strong enough 
to enforce it, would solve the difficulty that 
confronts them, since Free Trade, if it is to he 
fair and equitable in its effects, demands equal 
labour conditions and Jaws. in all of the com- 


THE 


paign é 
contint 


peting countries. E thinker 

What is more probable as the solution of the By renderi 

problem is that suggested by Mr. H. G. Wells 3 e cou 
si ) ; ‘ he 


in an article that appeared recently in the 
Daily Chronicle. Free Trader, Mr. 
Wells urges the formation of an economic 
alliance of the Allies after the war, directed 
against Germany and Austria. The chief object 
óf this alliance would be that of promoting trade 
with Belgium, France, and Russia, in order that. 
the inhabitants of the invaded territories in 
these three countries may, with the help. of 
British eredit, restore their devastated homes and 
cities, and revive their shattered industries. 

As stated in the opening paragraphs of this 
article, some striking changes in the economic 


Though a 


cohol: V 
To Usa 
Ought | 
a] 
effect c 
two-fol 
are defi 


relations of the Allies and their adversaries are 3 by the 
certain to result from the war, and Mr. Wells’s ~ To su 
suggestion, taken in conjunct ion with the counter- e have sa 
proposal by Herr Harms in the Berliner Tageblatt apni 
for the formation of a Customs Union or Economic f ee 


Alliance against England! shows in which 


à X s s sas serv 
direction the currents of public opinion are ve fo 


and bo 


x {, i s, 
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CHINESE AS STEAMER BUILDERS. 

Tun United States Government is having 
built by the Shanghai Dock and Fengincering._4¥ 
Co. the largest vessel ever constructed at 1ts 
yards—a £74,400 steel collier, to be used in 
the Philippine Islands. The dimensions © 
this vessel are as follows : Length, 362 fect; 
breadth, 50 fect; depth, 26 fect. m 
capacity of the collier isy 6,000 tons and t e 
vessel is fitted with single-serew auxiliary 
machinery, patent coal-bunkering cievatnr 
and automatice weighing machines. fhe 
Chinese mechanics employed are quite S i : 
factory and receive 50 cents: per day, Yk 
the ordinary coolie receives approxi : 
$3.50 per month. As, the result of ener 
and comparatively cflicic L k 
pany has been able to compete sucee™i id- | 


amount 
thes 


i 
pia 


ding for independent shipbuilding CO" an 
throughout the Far East.—The Railway 


Travel Monthly- 
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AN UNDEFEATED FOE. 
Tys importance of prosecuting the cam- 
aign against the ravages of the drink flocd 
continues to invite the attention of sericus 
thinkers, and The Nineteenth Century is 
rendering a national®service in keeping the 
matter well before z 
the country. That 
eminent medical) 
authority Sir 
Lauder Brunton 
boldly tackles the 
question in an 
article entitled “Al- 
cohol: What It Docs 
To Usand WhatWe 
Ought To Do With 
It.” The physical 
im effect of alcohol is 
4 sÂ two-fold, and these 
are definitely noted 
by the writer :—- 


> 


To sum up what I 
have said about the 
stimulating action of 
alcohol—it enables a 
man to call up his re- 
serve forces, mental 
and bodily, fora 
sudden and transient 
emergency at the ex- 
pense of a certain 

amount ofexhaustion 
$ Of these resources 
7 <Uterwards. .. . The 
Second action of 
3 alcohol is that of a 
narcotic, gradually 
diminishing and 
finally abolishing all 
the functions of the 
ey. and reducing 
CaP first to the 
A eee beast and then below it, down to 
ana as inert as a log of wood though still 
8. as evidenced by his breathing and pulse. 


These ¢ ; 

a ee oes are explained fully by Sir 

Pon th Who continues to trace the result 
he individual -— 


kual F tom wha 
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that-aj t I have already said, it is evident 
Den mmeres. a ie to the body just what credit is to 
) We “sed: itis t may be very good when properly 


tis vi 
System ae very bad when abused. And just as a 
Sant, to ora tends to make people extrava- 
_ Cutrun their income, squander their 


Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 
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HOME PROBLEMS, 


toe ee rupt, so resort to aleohol 
3 : £ an expend more than the 
rightful amount of physical or mental energy, 
beam a his reserves and become finally 
; pl in body, mind, and estate. Tt is the 
fatal facility which alcohol gives to a man for 
drawing upon his reserves, making him feel 
stronger, wiser, and 
happier for the time, 
that constitutes its 
chief danger. Not 
only does a desire for 
the enjoyment it 
gives recur again and 
again, but as a rule 
it gradually loses its 
effect, larger and 
larger quantities have 
to be taken, and 
heavier and heavier 
drafts have to be 
made upon the man’s 
reserves in order to 
obtain the pleasure 
that he desires, The 
want of respect forthe 
opinion of others, the 
disregard of the calls 
of duty, and the 
carelessness Te- 
garding the conse- 
quencesofhisconduct 
to himself, his family, 
or his country, which 
at first were present 
only for a short while 
afteralcohol had been 
taken, gradually 
persist during the 
intervals, and the 
man tends not only 
to lose all eare for 
others, but to lose 
respect for himself. 
Not only has he less 
inclination for work, 
but he is less qualified to do good work, and where 
the occupation requires delicate manipulation, as 
in grinding lenses for microscopes, the man who 
drinks becomes so useless and his work is so bad 
as to cause loss of time to his fellows, and to be 
an expense instead of a profit to his master. so 
that he must consequently be discharged. The 
loss of work brings penury in its train, and he, 
along with his wife and family, become a burden 
upon their soberer neighbours, for the drunkard’s 
wife is very apt to be driven by the misery into 
which he has brought her to become a drunkard 


herself. 


iPradelle and Young. 


nadie artan 
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Sir Lader is not concerned with the 
advocacy of any drastic remedy, but sees 
the necessity of removing the facilities for 
drinking by reducing the number of public 
houses, at the same time providing adequate 
amusement to divert those who at present 
have few opportunities for social intercourse 
apart from those provided by the publican. 
Equally important is the question of im- 
proving the slums out of existence and the 
provision of decent houses for the poor; 
this, coupled with educational methods to 
influence the children, would materially 
lessen: the ills flowing from drunkenness. 
The problem is with the youth, and the paper 
concludes with an appreciation of the Boy 
Scouts movement :— 


But it is not merely teaching but training that 
boys need. It is all very well to tell them they 
ought to be brave, strong, observant, thoughtful, 
self-reliant, ready to obey the call of duty, 
virtuous and unselfish. But merely preaching 
these virtues to boys is of little use. We need a 
system which makes the boys practise them, and 
that is what the Boy Scout movement; founded 
by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, supplies. Its great 
virtue is its unselfishness. ‘The scout must not 

x do anything unworthy of a scout, however 
5 pleasant it might be. 

It is easy to see what an influence such à 
training as this will have on the lives of the 
coming generation. To-day the bane of the 
world is selfishness. In the family it leads to 

k discord and causes the children to neglect the 
oo wishes and he indifferent to the comfort or 
£ necessities of their parents. It causes the 
parents to neglect their children and leave them 
to chance or to the State. It leads the employers 
of labour to be careless of the needs of their 
employees. It leads the workmen to shut their 
eyes to everything but their own desires, to dis- 
regard the engagements entered into by their 
own representatives, and to arrange strikes which 
will bring niuch suffering to the wives and 
families of their fellow-workmen as well as a 
maximum of discomfort or even danger to the 
whole community and to the nation. 


WOMEN ON THE LAND. 


Many enthusiastic women workers will 
this year be spending their holidays on the 
land, taking the places of men who have 
= been called elsewhere at their country’s need. 
To some of them it may occur, when their 
temporary work is over, that there is much 
_ to be said for a permanent open-air life in 
rms and gardens, and that the land is 
calling to them. All farm work is not hard 
manual labour; cheese and butter-making, 


See: BF See 
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poultry and dairy farming, gardening, fruit. » 
growing—all these are well within the 


> 
sical capacities of the average woman ey a VIT 
in all these professions there are “openings Er „phasi 
which, as Miss Alice Martincau points out inf, and t 
an article in the current Linglishwoman ges to the 
crying out to be filled by women :— 7 ? many 
There are thousands of girls without much difficu 
education who with very little training could honow 
take the place of the young men from gardens Tis a 
who have gone to the front. Girls and women Revier 
are extraordinarily quick at catching on to an hecede 
idea their fingers are deft and their minds are ioe 
quick, and all head gardeners who have,employed improl 
them agree that they are entirely conscientious recent 
and faithful workers. may bi 
Miss Martineau suggests that the more war in 
ambitious and better-educated woman. who zca 
cannot afford to pay the fees for training and oe i 
at the same time keep themselves during the ee h 
two or three-year college course could | compu 
become apprentices, receiving small wages, 3 volunt 
to be increased as they learned their work, sæ. all sho 
but binding themselves for the usual terms ot join ir 
apprenticeship at low wages. Women also | many 
have their place wherever it is a question of appeal 
„breeding and caring for animals, especially oy 
in the milking of cows, where they are usually that 3 
niore successful than men. And with a little E 
practical instruction, Miss Martineau says, of par 
we should have girls and women rearing ever fa 
poultry and feeding for egg-production in Gesus 
ever village in the country. Now, at last, T 
the opportunity has come to English women eo ah 
to show the stuff they are made of. [ee annume 
where 


Would h 
~ihus en 


SUGAR; A CAUTICN. << 


ACCORDING to Professor Fisher, of Chicago, damage 
over-eating of sugar is said to induce ane , ` ind me 
rickets, caries, and; in fact, a general inabi i y ft the n 
to resist disease. Sugar is an almost ie whilst 
food, but contains no mineral salts. To p Suffern: 

? 3 ly without uffered 
such a food into the human body b ae Women 
moderation means that the body eel and — jj 
overtaxed with elements of nutrition, W TE coming 
‘in order to fix themselves and build ups a that the 

i Lsalts necessary i Suardi 
from the body the mineral sa ey ai: Sha a 
that purpose. This process a a pieh mene 
reasi as sis Of the DloOG. ass, Ss 

creasing plasmolys ability t0, 


shows itself in the first place m m is 
resist harmful substances hich o Aa 
ready to enter the body. Sugar IS gant 
mate article of food and a very oe ecom eg 
lant, but in its demineralised ion Rite it has 
a danger. 


Like all great stimu 
to be paid for later.—Vegetart 


jañ Messenger. 
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. ViraL considerations at the moment em- 


ee pnasize*the responsibilities of parenthood, 

1 |} “and the address by Major Leonard Darwin 
difficulties. Major A Darwin bears an 

honoured name, and his advice carries weight. 
eeg TC TEN" ; 4 Ny o x bn 

; Jis address is reprinted in The Eugenics 

l Review, and his warning should be heard and 

| heeded :— 

d It is, indeed, not 

| improbable that our 


recent social advance 
may be turned by this 
war into a disastrous 
retreat, and against 
this peril a great fight 
should be made. Our 
best hope lies, not in 
compulsion, but in 
voluntary effort, and 
all should be urged to 
join in the fray. In 
many matters the 
appeals of women are 
likely to be far more 
effective than anything 
that a man ean say ; 
because the burdens 
of parenthood must 
ever fall more heavily 
on women than on 
men. .Moreover, the 
roll of noble deaths in 
i this great war means 
| Innumerable blanks 
Ny Where noble lives 
ek Would have been lived, 
* “thus entailing terrible 
damage to the moral 
* and mental character 

of the nation for years 

to come; and since, 


Whilst 
St men have 
Suffered and died. Photo by] 


WE to the Eugenics Education Socicty contains 
many Wise reflections on present and future 


x 4 
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MULTIPLY THE FIT. 


worse ‘ A < 
Na than the - disease a the economie 
y 18 not overlooked, but the cugenist 
cones favour State aid to parents, and trusts 
“ithe Bali stun of those who have 
merto avoided the burden of a large family. 
aa pio extract suggests that the 
¢ 1 war will not disappear with the 

* outbreak of peace 70> ets $ 

Phe destruction in this war of picked men 
amongst those who 
have already reached 
manhood constitutes 
a terribly damaging 
blow to the nation, 
whilst the average 
racial qualities of those 
who will not be old 
enough to have be- 
come fathers of fami- 
lies when the war 
ceases will have been 
hardly, if at all, 
affected: for few of 
them will have been 
killed. The racial level 
of possible fathers will, 
in fact. be at its very 
lowest when peace is 
declared; beeause a 
steady rise in the 
average qualities of 
grown men must then 
begin to take place as 
the unaffected youth 
grow into manhood. 
If any erceptional all 
round inerease in the 
birth-rate is promoted 
immediately after the 
war has ceased, it 
will, therefore. do 
definite racial harm, 
because the additions 


TRO Shak thus made to our 
[The Grosvenor Studios: nis will be below 


Women have suffered Major Leonard Darwin, D.Sc. the standards obtain- 


ane lived, in this 

ing s poe ; 

tl ng Struggle for recovery it is to its women 
hat: the 


guardi Ricans must more than ever look as the 
ie naa its noblest impulses. For the sake 
must striv Pame of our country in the future we 
tve to make all, both men and women, 


s Wake y : $ 
1 “teady nto the present peril to our race and be 


; Womanly d 


~lies he Specious suggestions that the remedy 

m the direction of polygamy and 
are submitted to decisive 
and repelled as somewhat 
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ing both before or 


afterwards. The average type of father must 
continue to rise for some twenty years after 
this slaughter ceases; and then to slowly 
fall to a somewhat lower Jevel as the racial 
damage frem the war begins to affect the char- 
acteristics of the parents born after the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Surely, then, what we 
have to do is to avoid all panie and spasmodic 
efforts, and to make a mighty and continuous 
endeavour, increasing rather than diminishing 
whilst our boys are becoming men, and having for 
its object the promotion of parenthogd amongst 
all those selected classes of the community which ~ 
SiGe 
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have been decimated, and far more than deci- 
mated, in tltis terrible war. For it is only thus 
that we ean make the coming inevitable fall 
in the racial characteristies of our nation as 
small as possible 


THE FUTURE RACE. 


The Englishwoman, that admirable arena 
for the discussion of the serious problems 
that affect women and children, contains a 
f valuable and timely article on the educational 


centres for mothers, variously called Schools 
for Mothers. Babies’ Welcomes, Infant Con- 
sultations and Baby Clinics. These educa- 
i tional centres, at first entirely supported by 
; voluntary efforts, have been recognised and 
assisted by the Government since the Budget 
of 1914-15 provided funds for the purpose. 
The Notification of Births Act, 1907, enabled 
the local authorities to insist upon the noti- 
fication to the Medical Officer of Health of all 
births within thirty-six hours of thcir occur- 
renee, but it was permissiye only. The 
Notification of Births (Extension) Act, just 
passed, makes the Act of 1907 not merely 
x permissive but compulsory; a notable im- 
provement. Notification is now compulsory, 
whether the local authority desire it or not. 

The writer says :— 


The Act provides the necessary machinery 
for organising the schools for mothers, and 
furnishes a presumption that financial aid from 
the publie is reasonably to be asked for. This 
is a great step though it leaves the main burden 
of work and contribution to voluntary effort. 
We should hardly have reached this point by 

: means of a practically unopposed Bill if the 
3 great War had not taught those whom peace 
found impermeable to argument that a nation’s 
chief riches are her children, and that. to neglect 
infant life is to jeopardise our future among the 
nations, j 

The new Act now enables every school for 
mothers to find out who are its pupils. In- 
stead of dependence upon rumour and 
report—that “Mrs. So-and-so has a new 
baby “—the committee obtains a list of 
births from the office of the medical officer 
of health as a matter of routine, and is thus 
in a position to send one of its visitors to sec 
the mother within a few days of the birth, 
to offer her advice, and to invite her to 
bring the baby to the “ school” as soon as 
she is about again. 


The writer of the article then sets forth 
„ some of the advantages the mother obtains 


a 
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by attending at the school, 
typical schools as examples, and describing 
in detail the procedure. The North Islinge. 
ton School is perhaps the best cxam»le iu 
can serve as a model to be followed, ‘It eee 
recognised by the local authority, its vision 
are recognised as health visitors, and it 
receives a grant from the Board of Education 
and Loeal Government Board of one-half of 
its annual expenditure, 
cludes :— 


taking two 


The author con- 


No one who has seen it in working can doubt 
that its activities have the most marked beneficial 
effect on the children under its care, and upon 
the mothers who receive its instruction. The 
cost is less than £180 per annum, and would 
still be almost neglibly low even if the many 
services and appliances now given were paid 
for. If every London district had such a school, 
and every school were as generously tréated by 
Government and by voluntary helpers, we might 
hope to reduce the mortality of the first year of 
life (which now varies: from 154 per thousand 
in Glamorgan to 73 in Oxfordshire) to a figure 
which would represent much less waste of health, > 
money, effort, hopes, and tears than our present 
manner of expecting young women to know 
what. they have never been taught, and letting 
them be punished by a death-sentence by proxy 
when their ignorance bears its natural fruit. 


j 
y 


THE NATIONAL SONGS OF THE | 
ALLIES AND NEUTRAL NATIONS. 

Tnax August number of the Books for the 
Bairns, in addition to pleasing its young readers, 
should give gratification to the elders of the 
Bairns 


also, if the interest taken int it by those 
who ‘have co-operated in its compilation ae 
be taken as a gauge. The suggestion was mace 
that a collection of the National Anthems of the 
Allies and Neutrals would be welcomed Ri 

teachers and pupils. It was at first, hoy Eya 

scarcely realised that such a unique colce a 

characteristic as it must be of the national 

concerned, would have a philological in Sds 

also. The contrast or resemblance of the tout 

or tunes of the two dozen invocations AASR 

conspicuously when thus brought Ed and 

This interesting collection of songs C Enca at 
adapted by Mr. Huberi Bath) is pa ‘a Bank 

one penny by Stead’s Publishing fae on sale- 
Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.. and na proughout 

at all booksellers’ and newsagents’ th sen ae 

the country.. The publishers have a Pachers. 
tion the pianoforte score for the use © 


Orders are being taken for this, į for an 
per copy, post free. (See page 
advertisement.) - 3 
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“LIGHT! MORE LIGHT!” - 


Tur, Editor of Science Progress gives the 


A place of honour to a paper on * The Structure 


Ke 
A. © } 
P~ and the answer is 


a 


. Centre ? Tos 


of the Universe,” by H. Spencer Jones, for 


whom, judging from his past performances. 
we may safely prophesy a brilliant future. 
As Chief Assistant to the Astronomer Royal, 
the writer is familiar with the theories and 
yractice from which 
scientists hope to 
elucidate the mys- 
teries’ which still 
shroud the problem 
of the structure and 
evolution of the 
universe. This pro- 
blem is a question 
of distances. ““ If 
the distance of cach 
star were known in 
addition to its posi- 
tion in the sky, its 


position in space 
would be deter- 
mined, and our 


knowledge of the 


present structure 
would þe com- 
plete.” 


The writer is con- 
fronted at the out- 
set with the world- 
old query : “ Is our 
universe finite or 
Infinite in extent?” 


dependent on the 
results of astrono- 
mical research :— 
„Can we, with the 
aid of our telescopes, 
fencerate to its ex- 
Re and number the stars? If it is finite, 
ane on pone Stellar universes existing outside 
stand fe ane ie so, in what relation does ours 
evolved, w} a 1 How has our universe been 
duration > a will be its end, and how long its 
n What is its form and where is its 
answers one of these questions we can give 
Others of KS PRONE OT less certainty, but to 
n al y nl we cannot yet reply. : 

holds iese investigations the Milky Way 
A position of fundamental importance. 

any one the Milky Way may be seen on 
M early Svinte a the year, but it is seen best 
IN the evens when it passes near our zenith 
5 S. `It is a broad, luminous stream 


Mr. H. Spencer Jones. 


of faint stars, with many branches and dark 
rifts, but on the whole Iving very nearly in a 
plane which is inclined at a few degrees ‘to the 
ecliptic, and which intersects the celestial 
equator in the consteHations of Aquila and 
Monoceros. Jt is important as being the plane 
of symmetry of the stellar universe, and the 
co-ordinates which express the ` position of a 
star relative to it are 
called its galactic 
longitude and lati- 
tude, the longitude 
being measured east- 
ward from the point 
of its intersection 
with the celestial 
equator in Aquila, 


Mr. Jones then 
proceeds to tabu- 
Jate the results of 
investigations as to 
the magnitude and 
spectral values of 
the stars of our 
sidereal system, 
and from the evi- 
dence accumulated 
comes to the con- 
elusion that “ we 
must regard our 
stellar universe as 
finite in extent — 
although its dimen- 
sions are so vast 
as to stagger the 
mind —and con- 
template the possi- 
bility of the exist- 
ence of other, and 
independent, uni- 
verses outside it.” 

The paper con- 
tains a valuable outline of the theories con- 
cerning spiral, gaseous and irregular nebule, 
of which it has been estimated there are at 
least 160,000. In this context Mr. Jones 
writes :— 

One always associates a spiral with the thought 
of rotation, and it is undoubted that some at 
least of the nebulæ are in rotation. Attempts 
have been made to find whether our system 
shows any evidence of rotation about an axis 
perpendicular to the Milky Way. The problem 
is a very difficult one, involving an accurate 
knowledge of the precession constant, and of 
the magnitude and direction of the solar motion,~ 
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in addition to whieh it is complicated by the 
effects of gtar-streaming. It is therefore not 
surprising that, up to the present, no concordant 
results have been obtained beyond the proof 
that the rotation—if it exists— must be very 
a small in amount, ‘The search for a great central 
= “sun —the hub of the universe—about which the 
whole system is turning is one that appeals 
Strongly to man’s imagination and several 
attempts have been made to discover such. 
Miidler decided upon Alcyone, the brightest 
star in the Pleiades. but this supposition is 
untenable. If such a central sun exists there 
is little doubt but that it must be situated in the 
galactic plane, whereas Alevone lies far outside 
this plane. Easton, on the other hand, decided 
upon a centre situated in the constellation of 
Cygnus, a rich galactic region containing many 
nebulæ. It has been mentioned above that, as 
a result of the study of the distribution of stars 
in galactic latitude, it has been concluded that 
our solar system lies slightly to the north of the 
galaxy, so that Waston’s conclusion cannot be 
admitted. 

A more recent discussion by O. W. Walkey 
j indicates that Canopus may be the sidereal 
> centre. Although further evidence is necessary 


’ 


Warfare” is the subject of an informative 
article in Cassiers by John B. C. Kershaw, 
who prefaces his remarks by indicting the 
authors of this new horror :— 
The German military authorities, as recent 
events in the western theatre of the war and 
General French’s reports show, have decided to 
ignore Article 23 of the Hague Convention for- 
bidding the use of poisonous gas?s, and to make 
regular use in future of such asphyxiating and 
poisonous gases in trench warfare whenever the 
atmospheric conditions favour this form of attack. 
This decision forms but another example of the 
“modern German spirit, which has no regard for 
aties or Conventions that may appear to 
lash at the moment with the exigencies of the 
puitary. situation. 
the use of poisonous gases must, therefore, be 
ed to the long list of crimes which the military 
of modern Germany are piling up for future 
n he bar of outraged civilisation and 


a full account of the 
es, and after discussi 
espirators to counteract 


e followin, 
oe 
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POISON GAS AND AN ANTIDOTE. 


- “Tus Use of Poisonous Gases in Trench . 


before this can he definitely asserted 
supposition appears more reasonable 
previous one. 


> Yet this 
: € than any 
Canopus is the second brightest. 
star in the heavens, its magnitude being 0-86 . 


In general, it is safe to assert that the bright 
stars are the near ones, but this is certainly not 


the case wilh Canopus, whose parallax Was 
investigated by Sir David Gill. Using cighth- 
magnitude stars as comparison stars, Gill found 
for it a zero relative parallax, and this careful 
determination therefore indicates that its parallax 
is the same as that of the comparison. stars — 
i.e., of the order of a few thousandths of a second 
of are. It follows from this that Canopus is 
probably from ten to one hundred thousand 
times as luminous as the sun. One feels that 
such a star, one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
sun of which we have any knowledge, has a 
claim to our consideration, as being very suitable 
-for the sidereal centre. 


Mr. Jones is hopeful that future progress 
will find natural explanations for these intri- 
eate investigations, for “ almost daily new 
knowledge is being gained and new light 
thrown upon these problems.” 


appears to be that of creating a counter air- 
current, which would deflect or carry these gases 
back into the German lines. It might be possible 
with the aid of the Army Engincers to‘adapt the 
engines and propellers of aeroplanes for this 
work, or to arrange for petrol-operated air-pumps 
and fans to be stationed at the points in on 
lines most subject to these gas attacks. me 
attacks. it might be noted, are only iO 
when a light breeze from the north and nora EN 
east favours the German design. In a Stropa a 
wind the gases are carricd over the Allies ae ree 

of trenches too quickly to effect much hane 3 
proved in one of these attacks quite recently. 


ght to suffice, 


A slight counter air-current ou 
therefore, to deflect the direction of the som 
cloud as it slowly drifts over the ground es it 
the two lines of trenches, or even to a 
vertically as it passes oyer the ene ethos 
certain selected portions of the Allied us this. 
could be kept free from the poison gas T pich } 
way, they would provide fresh-air zone a eae 
would serve as a rendezvous for the men (a might 
in the defence. Coke or charcoal pees 
also assist in the work, since they KO ches 
- upward current of air along the line 0 yapours~ 

and would help to carry the noxious VAP 3 
over the line of defence. These err from 
“require to be fed, however, with fresh ai 1 


the rear of the lines. Bares 
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A 
Nervous folk may take comfort in the fact 
that, amid the distractions of war, Fleet Sur- 
veon C. Marsh Beadnell, on board H.M.S. 
‘Shanon, calmly indites an article for The 


` Quest, and we must thank him for diverting 


our thoughts even for an hour from the 
absorbing topic of the time. The present 
yaper, “The Cradle of Speech,” continues the 
evolutionary survey of former articles—*‘* The 
Dawn of Voice and Hearing” and “ The 
Origins of Song and Dance,” and the series 
express scientific fact presented in a most 
readable form. After pointing -out that 
“ Originally animals did not hear sounds, but 
felt them—first by means of the gencral 
body-surface, next by cutaneous nerves dis- 
tributed all over the body, and later by par- 
ticular cutancous nerves localised in the 
head-region ; finally they were able to hear 
sound by means of metamorphosed skin- 
nerves that no longer came to the surface 
but remained in the deeper tissues as acoustic 
nerves,” the writer says :— 


Strange it is that mere vibrations of wood, 
iron and air should wield so tremendous an 
influence over organisms, evoking in ourselves 
the deepest and sublimist emotions. here spurring 
to deeds of prowess, there soothing with a sense 
of ineffable peace. This mysterious sway over 
the mind is probably because one of the first 
uses to which organised sound-waves were put 
was as a method of sexual appeal; indeed, 
music to this day is the language of love. Again, 
Organised sound-waves accompanied not only 
love, but war dances, and hence were in intimate 
Association with muscular movements of vital 
import to primitive man. And finally, music 
1s the essence of rhythm ; and the hall-mark of 
rhythm was very early stamped on protoplasm.” 
The ultra-atomie rhythms of the ether, the par- 
ticulate rhythms of water and air, the gross 
thythms of winds, ripples, waves and tides left 
their indelible mark on the tender new-born life 
eee an he pre-Cambrian seas. It was the 
saints sounds rather than the actual tones 
ie see excited aboriginal man and drove him 
a bellicose or erotic. lt was the 
aes eres gom of the drum, the twang of bow, 
name of castanets and clang of cymbals 
cee ae which always figured in the Jov e- 
wia u antiquity—rather than tonality, 
ie €n was quite subsidiary, that so in- 
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RHYTHM. 


writer may be separated by hundreds of 1 
and centuries of years. igs - 


famed the primeval mind. The development 
of the power of hearing and the concomitant 
evolution of musie were best furthered by 
conditions unfavourable to the full exercise of 
vision. Being primarily a danger-organ, the 
car received its stimuli to development princi- 
pally at night or in the twilights of woods and 
caves; in the brightness of day more reliance 
was placed on the eye. To this day musie has 
most charms when the light is subdued, because 
our visual sense is then lowered and our auditory 
sense exalted. p 

Hearing necessarily preceded speech, and 
the latter is a corollary to the high develop- 
ment of that wonderful instrument, the 
ear :— oa 


_One of the most specialised parts of the 
auditory mechanism is that in which the sorting 
out of various vibration-frequencies takes place, i 
that is where the car has to do with an estimation 
of pitch ; and so sensitive is this region that some fas 
11,000 tones can be discriminated, Now this 
number approximately corresponds to the 
number of hair-cells, or fibres of Corti as they are 
called, in the cochlea; and some authorities  ă 
consider that these cells respond to the sound ` 
vibrations in a manner analogous to that in Pa 
which one piano responds, note for note, to 
another : 


The origin of language has aroused con- 
siderable controversy, but the most reason- 
able conclusion is that in the beginning sounds 
were inarticulate, developing into the articu- 
late and gradually taking the definite phonetie 
form as embodied in the languages of the 
peoples of the carth. This progress carries — 
man from the animal stages to the present 
era of civilisation :— 

Viewing broadly the question of the gradual 4 
development of the means of communicating 
the contents of the mind from one organism to — 
another, we note three principal stages: first, 
the communication of “ideas” by means of | 
silent body-moyements, that is by gestures, 
gesticulations, grimaces, ete. ; secondly, the SE 
communication of ideas by means of sounds, 
vocal or adventitious ; and, thirdly, the stage 
word-pictures and writing, a process which | 
the advantage that the transmission of ideas 
from transmitter—that is, the individual | re- 
ing his thoughts on paper—to receiver- 
the reader of those thoughts, is indepen 
time and space, to the extent that reader 
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THE FAIR CITY OF GLASGOW. 


Tue vandal is abroad, and one of Glasgow's 
few remaining landmarks is threatened. 
This moves David Murray to protest in the 
pages of The Scottish Historical Review, and 
to demand “ The Preservation of the Tol- 
booth Steeple.” May a mere Southron sug- 
gest, with due humility, that Glasgow can 
ill-afford to lose any 
link which connects 
her with a more pic- 
turesque past ? Every 
intelligent. person is 
aware of the remark- 
able standard of 
municipal enterprise 
associated with that 
overcrowded city, but 
there is no reason why 
her historical identity 
should be merged þe- 
low that of or \ = 
—— both towns only 
too readily mistaken 
for their northern 
rival—were it not for 
the Tolbooth. Individ- 
uality is a pearl of 
great price even if 
overshadowed by the 
smoke and grime of 
essential factories. 

Natives and ad- 
mirers of Glasgow will 
be interested in the 
reminder introducing 
Mr. Murray’s paper 
that at one time it 
was “generally bce- 
lieved to be, of its 
Bigness, the most 
beautiful City of the 
World, and is acknow- 


NVIOD TILLIT 


ledged to be so by all Glasgow and Neighbourhood about 1641. 


From Blaeu’s Atlas, Amsterdam, 1654. 
It is probable that this is a reproduction of the 


orcigners that come 
thither.” Unfortu- 


PGE 
NE = 


TNE MiLAS 
Seay 


adjacent country and commanded a m 


agnificent 
prospect. 


On the one hand, it overlooked ‘the 


Clyde valley stretching away to the high lends of’ 


the Mearns and of the Gleniffers ; on the other 
it was bounded by the Campsie Jells—memora:z 
ble inthe history of St. Mungo—by Dungoyne, and 
in the far distance by Ben Lomond. The High 
Street, aligned by houses and gardens, led to 
the Market Cross, and from thence the traveller 
passed by the Salt. 
market and the Briggait 
to the Clyde, then a 
beautiful clear-flowing 
stream something like 
the Shannon at Athlone, 
The immediate neigh- 
bourhood was charming, 
‘Glasgow, says Camden, 
was famous for its 
“pleasant situation, 
apple trees, and other 
like fruit trees much 
commended.” The Rev. 
James Brome, an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who 


cords that “for 
pleasantness of sight, 
sweetness of air, and 
delightfulness of its 
gardens and orchards, 
enriched with most de- 
SVS licious fruits, Glasgow 
surpasseth - all other 
places in this tract.’ 
Sixty-seven years later 


gow, we are told, was 
sannat in, 1736 “ surrounded 
with corn fields, kitchen 


beautiful orchards 
abounding with fruits 
of all sorts, which by 
reason of the open and 
large streets send forth 
a pleasant and odori- 
ferous smell.” 


Consciousness, DY. 


i i (Reid, New- 
nately it has one or «pórtrait” of the town, prepared by James Colquhoun Alexander (Reid, 


two upstart rivals, 
such as Rome, Venice, : 
Paris, not to mention Edinboro’ (and may 
we say London ?). We reproduce an old 
~ portrait 7 of the town and a contemporary 
description :— 

Glasgow in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries was a singularly attractive place. Its 
situation was romantic. The old town, cluster- 
ing arourd the Cathedral, stood high above the 


in 16-41 to be sent to Holland. 


3s, 6d. net); 

contains practical Sue 
gestions for the cure of such self-conscious 
states of mind as bashfulness, nero eee 
blushing, stage fright, ete. It will be of u‘ 
to adults who are aware of such 
in themselves, and also to thos 
charge of young people, for the grea 
is self-control. 
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& Dinant THAT WAS,” these three words 
will awaken the memorics of those who have 
Been privileged to visit the beautiful towns 
and villages which cluster along the banks of 
the Meuse, memorics which will for many years 
centre on “ Dinant that Was,” so vividly 
pictured by Norman Croom-Johnson (in his 
sketch which appears in The Englishwoman) : 

Imagine a vivid blue 
_ river, sixty yards wide, 
set with a line of little 
old irregular white 
houses, smiling at their 
reflections in the clear 
. mirror of the water; 

at the end of the line, 

by a stone bridge, a 
church with the quaint- 
est cupola-spire, from 
which rang every 
quarter of an hour a 
silvery, elusive tune, 
a message of joy and 
goodwill to all the 
world; for back- 
ground, a huge, sheer 
wall of rock crowned 
with a fortress of for- 
bidding grimness ; and 
further along, beyond 
the bridge, another 
row of white houses 
nestling against a green 
hillside. People the 
crooked old - world 
Streets with happy 
townsfolk, revelling in 
the dancing sunshine, 
well content that their 
lot should be cast in 
Such pleasant places, 
and you have a true 
Picture of Dinant as it 
was on any bright 
Summer morning a 
short year ago. At 
evening the lights of the little houses sparkled 
še a double row of gems, and the outlines of 
the church would fade slowly into the shadow 
of the gaunt rock, to form one solid dark mass, 
against which the sky seemed to take on a 
enter tone. And sometimes in the very early 
ng of a hot day Dinant would wear another 
Reece One would wake to a world shrouded 
aite, impenetrable mist; then, as the sun 

; ured strength somewhere out of sight, ae 
swirl appear in the curtain and the ropes of fog 
ri and twist and break, until suddenly all 
host dar and river, church, citadel, and little 
S stood revealed, twinkling and laughing, 
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Mr. Norman Croom-Johnson. 
Pholo by Algernon Smith, 
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BELGIUM. 3 


like a child caught out at hide-and-seek. Not 
without reason was Dinant once called the most 
charming town in Belgium. There have been 
men, strong, determined trampers, resolved fo 
explore the rivers of the Ardennes to their utter- 
most springs, who, on arriving there at the outset 
of thcir journey, have felt their visions fail and 
die within them, and have returned home with 
no record of adventures in unknown country, 
but richer by the 
memory of days of 
ease spent in one of 
the dearest little 
towns in all Europe. 
Happy those who 
carry that memory in 
their hearts, for they 
will never more see the 
Dinant of last July. To- 
day there remains but 
a mass of þurnt-out 
ruins, mutely appeal- 
ing to Heaven for 
the vengeance which 
shall surely be visited 
upon the destroyers, 

The reader will find 
aninterestingaccount 
of the outstanding 
features of the long 
and chequered his- 
tory of the town, 
which will for ever 
be associated with 
Louvain as the low- 
water mark of human 
brutality. The 
writer ends with a 
pleasing note of hope 
for the future :— 

Dinant has given 
few great names to the 
world, but one may 
be mentioned, Wiertz, 
that strange, eccentric 
painter of vast subjects, with something of 
Diirer in him, something of our own Martin, and 
a streak of wayward genius all his own. The 
bulk of. his work may be seen in Brussels, 
but before the town hall of his native place 
stood. and still stands, his great statue group, 
Lumiére. Is it an omen of happier days in 
store for this dear, ruined town that Light 
remained unscathed by any German shell, and 
is to-day a proud symbol that at the latter 
is to-day 4 p ` 
end the powers of darkness shall be utterly 
overthrown ? i 

Another article on the same subject appears 
in The Contemporary Review. 
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Tim “ Adventures of a Despatch Rider” 
appearing in Blackwood’s are full of realistic 
pictures of the fighting round La Bassée, and 
enable the reader to form a correct judgment 
of the nature of the task faced daily by our 
soldiers. ‘Here is a grim cpisode, doubtless 
one of a hundred similar incidents :— 


The enemy had made a violent attack, pre- 
luded by heavy shelling, on the left of the 15th, 
and what I think was a holding attack on the right. 
í Violaines had been stormed, and the Cheshires 

g had been driven, still grimly fighting, to beyond 
a; the Rue de Marais. The Norfolks on their right 
and the K.O.S.B.’s on their left had been com- 
pelled to draw back their line with heavy loss, 
for their flanks had been uncovered by the retreat 
of the Cheshires. The Germans stopped a 
moment to consolidate their gains. This gave us 
time to throw a couple of battalions against them. 
After desperate fighting Rue de Marais was re- 
taken and some sort of line established. What 
was left of the Cheshires gradually rallied in 
Festubert. 

This German success, together with a later 
success against the 3rd Division, that resulted in 


Tur winged chariot of the ancients figures 
prominently in verse and stone ; nevertheless 
the wheeled vehicle only came to its own at 
the invitation of Macadam, and it is therefore 
fitting that The Scottish Historical Review 
should entertain a paper frony the pen of 
Lord Kingsburgh, on “ Power Traction in 
Peace and War.” Tt is a far ery from Jehu 
toJarvey, and yet few can realise the mass of 
prejudice which has hindered the progress of 
the motor-vehiele even in the past ten years ; 
but, as the writer shows, the transfer from 
horse-drawn to  petrol-driven traction is 
almost complete. It is hardly a recom- 
= mendation to know that without the motor 
= war could not be waged on the present 
olossal seale :—. ; 
- When it is remembered that no fewer than 
260,000 horses perished during the South 
African war on the imperial side only, it is very 
: if the road work that has had to be 
ing our force in France had been 
y horse-drawn vehicles oyer the 
rance and Belgium, the number 


» what would formerly 
accomplishment at all 
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our evacuation of Neuve Chapelle, compelled us 
to withdraw and readjust our line. This second 
line was not so defensible as the first. Until we 
were relieved the Germans battered at it with 
gunnery all day and attacks all night. How we 
managed to hold it is utterly beyond my under- 
standing. The men were dog-tired. Few of the 
old officers were left, and they were “ done to the 
world.” Never did the Fighting Fifth more 
deserve the name. It fought dully and instine- 
tively, like a boxer who, after receiving heavy 
punishment, just manages to keep himself from 
being knocked oul until the call of time. 

Yet, when they had dragged themselves 
wearily and blindly out of the trenches, the 
fighting men of the Fighting Fifth were given 
but a day’s rest or two before the 15th and two 
battalions of the 13th were sent to Hooge, and 
the remainder to hold sectors of the line farther 
south. Can you wonder that we despatch riders, 
in comparative safety behind the line, did all we 
could to help the most glorious and amazing 
infantry that the world has ever seen? And 
when you praise the deeds at Ypres of the First 
Corps, who had experienced no La Bassée, spare 
a word for the men of the Fighting Fifth who 
thought they could fight no more and yet fought. 


TRACTION. 


was conveyed in former wars a ton is conveyed 
now to the same section of war front, and that 
front is infinitely greater than was the case in the 
time of Napoleon and Wellington. Again, where 
a vehicle could compass twenty miles in a day, 
it can now compass a hundred and fifty miles. 
Where fatigue made recuperative rest impera- 
tive, the question of fatigue does not require to 
be considered. Given a relay of drivers the 
modern war vehicle can, on emergency, do work 
continuously for long periods of time. Tt has 
also a reserve of power, which will force it through 
difficulties which would hold up the horse- 
driven vehicle absolutely. If the saying ie 
accepted that the army marches upon its. bel y: 
then there can be no doubt that facility pi 
bringing up supplies quickly must make its 
. A a PA E ol food 
marching powcr greater. Slow transit, os 
supplies means poor speed in the army $ moy a 
ment. And more battles are won by pee 
being brought quickly to the point of T 
and in good fettle because well fed, than by «m 


other means. : id 

As the writer says, referring to the first a 
to the wounded; “It may be poor comio i: 
but still is some comfort, to know that poe 
traction does something to mitigate Ak 
horrors, which would be infinitely eee 
were animal power the only means o ; 
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“Nature in the full, free, 


> FROM THE RANKS. 


Tuz Millgate Monthly contains a brief 


` piography by Frederick Rockell of John T, 


Gurnett—* A Soldier Poct ”—whose verse 
js securing appreciation from a public which 
refuges to welcome the meticulous effort of 
the mere dilettante. From the particulars 
we quote our readers will recognise that our 
poct was trained “ hard ” :— 


John T. Gurnett is now in his early forties. 
We was born in Toronto, Canada, in a family 
descended from British stock. His early life 
was one of privation and 
hardship. When a mere 
youth he took to 
ranching, and much of 
his sturdiness of char- 
acter *doubtless comes 
from his contact with 


and open-air life of a 
rancher in the Arizona 
desert. Here he had one 
alarming experience, 
which reads almost like 
a story out of Bret 
Harte. Life in the 
wilds of Canada then 
was nol. so secure as it 
isnow. It was a period 
of lawlessness. Gangs 
of armed robbers 
roamed the country, and 
a mere journey in those 
days was a perilous 
adventure. The young 
rancher was crossing the 
Arizona Desert in’ a 
train, when it was held 
up by bandits. But the 
Men of those times 
Wereno weaklings. They 
Were prepared to sell 
their valuables and, if 
need be, their lives 
dearly, In the skirmish 
that followed young Gurnett was hit on the 
Wad with the butt end of a horse pistol, 
and in an unconscious condition was thrown 
out of the moving train, and -left for dead 
on the railway track, After a time, however, 
e regained consciousness. 
desperate plight. Weak from his wound, and 
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Mr. Gurnett with his two children. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Editor of The Miligate Monthly, 


But he was ip a 
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BERR K, the illness that followed the 
Injuries he had received a ivati 

had endured. abt: EE ee 
: After varied experiences jin Canada and the 
States, Mr. Gurnett grew tired of the life and 
came to this country, He went to Glasgow in 
1897, and there enlisted as a private in the 
Royal Artillery. His rise in the ranks was 
steady and sure, and he now holds the highest 
non-commissioned rank, that of Quartermaster- 
Sergeant. But he is more proud of having re- 
ceived the Royal Humane Society’s certificate 
for saving a boy from drowning while a gunner 
at Colchester than he is of his military title. 
He is married, and has 
a fine sturdy boy of ten 
years of age, and a little 
girl, who have been the 
inspiration of much of 
his poctry. 

Mr. Gurnett’s verse 
is reminiscent of 
Patrick  MacGili’s 
“Songs of the Dead 
End,” andis animated 
by the same hatred of 
the shams of life and 
the fraud labelled by 
the fortunate “civili. 
sation”; the inter- 
viewer challenges this 
outlook :— 

“ What is it precisely 
that you find wrong with 
civilisation ? ” I asked. 

“It is not easy to 
frame an indictment in 
a few words,” he re- 
plied, “but I might 
say that where civili- 
sation shows itself most 
a failure is in its attitude 
towards and treatment 
of children. Throughout 
Europe there is no real 
i outlook for the child ; 
there is no sane provision made for its 
future. Society is not organised to receive 
the young people who are born into it—no organi- 
sation to fit them for a life worth living in 
maturity. But perhaps you will find what I 
mean better expressed in my poem, ‘The Chil- 


ren’s Garden.” 
: The loving eyes of the Master 


shaken by his fall from the train, he was left 
alone in the desert without food. But, sum- 
moning his “courage, he made his way on foot 
across the desert, hoping to find somewhere 
Yi Shelter, food, and rest. At last, when all hope 


Are veiled in horror and shame, 
When children seeking their birthright 

Are seared in the tainted flame ; $ 
The tlame of the lust of strivin 

To live by their brother's pain : 


Seemed gone, he came across a friendly linesman To rend as the beasts that raven, : 4 
4 ho, with true hospitality, took him into his ae pees E ; ae ze 
| Ut, ave him food, sheltered him, and nursed him pe SSE ES : T 


1 ` i an 


NEET lin ne 
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The Tover of God and men, 

To cry in the market places, 
To sway us with voice and pen ; 

To build us a fairer city, 
More pure for the little feet, 

Where God may walk in our gardens, 
Where angel and man shall mect. 

“ But have you any hope for the future ? Do 
you see any light shining through the fog of 
war?” . 

To these questions the soldier-poet replied : 
* You know that I have had psychic experiences.* 
Being what is called clairvoyant, I am intensely 
sensitive to the emotions of people surrounding 
me. And during this war I have felt in my 
nerves, and in my soul, what every wife and 
mother must be feeling whose husband or son 
has been exposed to this senseless slaughter. 
And being thus sensitive it has come to me that 
afier the war there will be a spontaneous de- 
mand arising from the peoples of the earth, a 
demand that human life and human aspirations 
shall be held sacred. And like a flash will come 
the realisation that our civilisation, its organi- 
Sation, its institutions, its politics, and ils creeds, 
are all artificial, and must give place to a new 
framework of society, in which there will be no 
room for that inter-racial ignorance and hatred 
that breeds war, no room for that narrow selfish- 
ness that keeps man apart from man.” 


“THE LITTLE MAY BE GREAT.” 
Science Progress contains a notable poem 

by George William Bettany, entitled ‘A 

Bit of Rock,” from which we extract a few 

lines :— 

. . . What mortal eye can see 

One only of those evanescent spheres 

Which float in air and scarcely have a name 

Till myriads make the mist ? Who can discern 

The colour of a raindrop, till the one 

Is lost within the many, and the hue 

Strikes the dull eye when rapture thrills the soul 

Beside a mountain tarn, or when we gaze 

Out on the ocean’s blue? See; at a stroke, 

What fills the painter's canvas when he takes 

A flood of colour on his cunning brush 

And paints a purple mountain. Can he see 

Gems such as this which stud the distant rocks 

And give them half their beauty ? Can he count 

The florets of the heather, as he sweeps 

Their colour on his board? O little thing, 

Thou tender moss-plant breathing on this stone, 

There's majesty in thee. But thou art like 


‘Those kings among a people, unperceiv’d, 


Unreverene’d, uncrown’d, save by a band 


Of bleeding thorns, till after years have shown 


The little may be great. 


(errs ee a ee SS 

* Mr. Gurnett has had published a story of old 

bevy which came to him in a state of trance. He 
elieves it to be a record of actual happenings. 


© = 
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CHRIST’S POWER OF WILL. 


Tuose who fancy that the work of the © 
theological writer is done are recommended 
to read the article in The Constructive Quar- 
terly, by F. Herbert Stead, entitled « A 
Dynamic View of the Deed of Christ.” The 
charm of the writer’s treatment consists in a 
simple analysis which enables the reader to 
approve the reasoning from his own 
perience : 


cx- 


In seeking the standpoint whence our view is 
taken, let us keep our feet firmly, step by step, 
on the unyielding basis of admitted fact... 
Let us begin with two facts which are quite 
familiar to the ordinary Christian consciousness, 
One is a sense of bondage to the past, a feeling 
of the tyranny of moral use and wont, a. con- 
sciousness of the difliculty, sometimes amounting 
to utter inability, involved in any endeavour to 
break loose from the chains of evil habit. ... 
The other fact is a sense of glorious freedom from 
the past, a certainty that the soul is no longer 
held by what it has been, a buoyant assurance 
of ability to do and to be, irrespective of ante- 
cedents. But these two facts, which ‘stand 
over against cach other in such jageed contrast, 
are bridged by a third fact. ‘The transition from 
one state to the other coincides with the arrival 
of some thought about Jesus Christ. s 

The writer’s argument is based, mainly, on 
the power of habit, a power which dominates 
our lives and prevents a fuller accomplish- 
ment. Whether Christ’s contemporaries fully 
recognised the revolutionary tendencies of 
Iis teaching is open to doubt, but history 
shows that He did indecd tear asunder “ the 


closely woven tissue of social, racial, atid 


religious tradition.” 

Sven the sceptic freely acknowledges the 
transforming quality of the Christian's faith, 
so that— 


Even in the humble walks of ordinary human 
life one sees how submission to the loftier W n 
at once ennobles and reinforces the act of heroic 
will. The soldier who dies in winning his come 
try’s battle, the fireman who falls into ue 
furnace of flame from which he has just re 
a child, the engine driver who saves the Bais 
sticking to his post in a hath of scalding ene 
find their highest inspiration, as their Ti 
words. often attest, in the thought of NS 
Not the glory of victory, not the applause 2 nat 
Press, not even the lives that are-savecs fie 
Duty is the commanding motive. i eis 
warmer and truer language of religion, © y fice 
but the Will of God, and those who ae 
their lives at the command of Duty are olfents 
them up as a yeritable sacrifice to God. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
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In his appreciation of Greece, appearing 
: The Badminton, T. F. Legard contrives to 
z rey a goodly portion of Greek history. not 
iing the 7 immediate past „and „the 
imminence of future activities. The little 
a compendium of eneyclopedie 
which not only convey definite 

but teem with imaginative 
stimuli enabling the reader to _under- 
stand the peculiar place occupied by 
the Greek nation at this particular period, 
The following extract is illuminating ;— 


article 1$ 
paragraphs 
information, 


All religions are tolerated, though the Greek 
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THE HOME OF THE IMMORTALS: 


` 
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the evil eye, amongst other things, being most 
firmly rooted, 

The Greeks of to-day, in spite of Professor 
Fallmerayer, who insists that they are Slavs, 
retain many of the characteristics of the ancient 
Hellenes, their ancestors, They are s remarkably 
homogeneous and assimilative people. intensely 
patriotic and democratic, and their intellectual 
powers in all classes of the population exception- 
ally high. This “ seeking after wisdom “ which 
St. Paul remarked on has its drawbacks, in spite 
of the pleasure derived from secing some smal] 
boot-black or street arah poring in his spare 
moments over a tragedy of Huripedes or Sopho- 
cies, or reading in place of a“ penny dreadful 


Pontikonisi, Island of the Mouse, Corfu. 


Reproduced by courtesy of ` The Badminton Magazine. 


Orthodox Church is the State Church. It is 
independent of the Government and subject 
© the Patriarch who, for political reasons 
affecting Russia and other Orthodox States, 
Tesides in Constantinople. The Holy Synod, 
Consisting of five members under the presidency 
of the Metropolitan of Athens, has, however, a 
~800d deal of authority in matters ecclesiastical, 
—curious as it may seem in so democratic 
and enlightened a State—can invoke civil aid 
for the punishment and suppression of heresy. 
it must be borne in mind that though the 
Upper classes are progressive, and their life is a 
Tellection of that of Paris, the humbler Greeks 
pocevery Asiae in their mode of life, and 
“xtremely Superstitious, belief in vampires and 


` 


the Iliad or the Odyssey or Pindar’s odes. It 
tends to produce a large mass of educated men, 
without the employment for which eee 
have fitted them. who spend a great ae if aa 
all their time wrangling over polities ae persons 
in cafés, or using more or less questionab pa Sg 
of gaining political posts, and, mia their 
Tae, And yet despite this ardent and rather 
ignoble political strife _the spread of Beenie 
rule to the Greek colonies of Asia Minor and P 
the as yeb unredeemed Greek islands of a 
archipelago, has never been absent from the mind 
of a single Greck since the War of pasion 
though until lately there seemed to be nee y 
lacking, that profundity of thought and tenacity 
of purpose which make for national greatness. 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


While concerned with the affairs of to-day 
the writer is not insensible to the charm of 
the “ Land of lost gods and godlike men.” 
Ile says :— 


Olympia is but one vast chaos of masonry 
$ redeemed by the greatest gem bequeathed us— 
eu å the Hermes of Praxiteles. Only imagination 
remains to conjure it up in the days of its glory. 
Corinth, Eleusis, Iċpidaurus, Sparta, Delphi, are 
but names amidst the fragments of marble 
epistyle and triglyph, scattered columns and 
pe broken pavement overgrown with blood-red 
SE poppies, purple vetch, cornflowers, lichens and 
oe weeds. In Athens only is the imagination not 
te so taxed. And yet in spite of all the ruin and 
desolation wrought by time, barbarism, and the 
iconoclastic zeal of religious fanatics, the mere 
z fact of standing on the sites of these historic 
: cities, shrines, and groves, of steaming through 
W the placid bay of Salamis or sitting on the spot 
whence Xerxes watched the destruction of his 
fleet, of gazing, with the young Greece of to-day, 
from the mound at Marathon or the Pass of 
Thermopylae eastward to that Greater Greece, to 
Rhodes `“ with everlasting sunshine bright,” to 
Halicarnassus, Miletus, Abydos and Cyme, to 
s Ephesus, Magnesia, and Byzantium, brings with 
Z it a satisfaction which tends to discount the 
- ruin. 


From Sunion Athens to 
Ber Sparta, in the cornfields of Elis, on the siopes of 
Ben Parnassus and Olympus, by the banks of the 
Aare Styx in Achaea, or of the Cephissus and Ilissus 
in Attica, we are on holy ground ; and when we 
return to the rush and bustle of everyday life 
in more northern cities, to motor-~buses and 
electric trams, to clevated and underground 
railways and all the shrieking paraphernalia of 
our mechanical age, it is as though we had been 
dragged ruthlessly and relentlessly from the 
Arcadia of our visions and dreams. j 


to Aegina, from 


T'he Gospel Miracles, by J. R. Illingworth, 
D.D. (Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net). Dr. Iling- 


scholar skilled in presenting his ideas in a 
form that appeals to the educated layman 
iterested in the subject under discussion. 
_ His treatment is not profound enough for 
_ the expert, but it admirably meets the case 
f those who want to know what the experts 
are thinking, and this characteristic is once 
again illustrated by his new book on Miracles. 

will n nvince the’sceptic, but is likely 
m the hesitating believer. The 
style is admirably lucid and pleasant ; 
matter would have been improved by 
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worth has justly gained high repute as a’ 


A CARDINAL CITY. ^ 
CONSTANTINOPLE has always secu 
than its share of the limelight, and whether 
1915 will mark yet another conquest of this 
ancient city or one more siege successfully KA 
tained, the dramatic interest of its situation 
will remain unchallenged. Almost vem 
visitor has attempted to convey an impra 
sion of its manifold aspect, but “ W. J, C» 
in Blackwood’s has contrived to present the 
picture anew, and with rare 
the wonderful panorama of ‘ 
and the Bosphorus ” 


wed more. 


skill condensed 
* Constantinople 
into a few pages of 
print which glow with the incidents of a 
thousand years. The defences of Constanti- 
nople have been challenged on marry occa- 
sions in the past, and “ W. J. C.” records a 
story of the pre-Dreadnought er 


a == 


One other memorable siege the walls saw 250 


years later, when they were attacked by Mahomet A ` 


II. and a Turkish army of 150,000 men. For the 
first time mighty cannon—for which the Turks 
have always displayed a liking—were brought 
against the ancient defences. These did not 
altogether fail even then. The great guns were 
few, their fire slow, and there was time to impro- 
vise defences behind the breaches they made. 
Besides, the line of fortification was not only of 
masonry, but included a great embankment of 
earth filled in between the inner and outer walls ; 
and the siege made little progress. Nor could 
Mahomet get his fleet past the chain across the 


Golden Horn. Possession of the harbour be- - % 


camė vital to his success, so he made the famous 
transfer of his fleet from the Bosphorus across 
the high land of Pera. ‘The exact route that was 
followed is still debated. Wherever it lay, how- 
ever, he had to haul his ships—seventy of thee 
up the steep face of a hill 300 feet high, an 


* cover at least two miles of land before launching 


on the Golden Horn. After secretly pe R 
cutting provided with greased ways i ae 
bottom, the transfer was made in & single a : 
To the Greeks a miracle seemed to have aa 
pened. The real soul of the defence was 1 


tiniani, a Genoese, who enaimeaels acne 
i e 10a 
countrymen. The same day that tantinople 


tally wounded the last Emperor of pos and tbe 
perished in a breach of the great W dy with 
Turks entered. It was May 29th; 14 y 
little good fortune the present : 
might have made it a double anniversary 


Er 


000 of his. — 


sent allied armies 
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THE poacher does not seek advertisement, 
“neither has he attained any degree of public 
patronage, and yet he has many sym- 
yathisers who admire his mode if not his 
methods, and his courage and resource are 
wer - a envi 6S Poacher. 2? 
qualitics to be envied. ‘Some Poachers, 
py the late Alex. Innes Shand, appears in 
The Badminton, and by that token we may 
know that the poacher is not foresworn of 
good sportsmen ; the rather, many such are 
ted » 
under an ancient debt to the hunted hunter 
of things that do likewise crawl, creep, swim, 
climb, and have their due place in the 
natural order of things. “Many are called 
but few are chosen,” and the article indicates 
to the discarded in what particular their 
education and direction failed to make them 
„good poachers :— 

The peasant poacher begins with bird-nesting 
_+ as the duckling betakes itself to the pond. The 
| gentle slope tends inevitably towards Avernus 
and more serious trespass. ‘There is a fearful 
joy in stealing into copses and preserves patrolled 
by truculent keepers, and guarded by ominous 
placards announcing that all trespassers will be 
prosecuted, Creeping through the undergrowth, 
and in grassy ditches beneath the tangled cano- 
pies of the hedgerows, treading gingerly on the 
treacherous soil in the wilderness of sedges and 
bulrushes, the young vagabond, with each sense 
on the alert, gets skilled in ambushing and sign- 
reading like one of Cooper's Red Indians. Grow- 
ing older, he goes to work on a regular wage. 

He has already served his apprenticeship as 
 Ploughman’s boy, and as he leads the team along 
» the furrows his self-education has been pro- 
gtessing. When he has attained maturity he is 
active, athletic, and independent. When it 
peges him to exert himself he is more efficient 
et most men, and he has no difficulty in ob- 
eae employment. If he had the means or the 
Aught of emigrating, he might find scope for 
ay adventurous energies in the Colonies. As it 
pane does not care to resign himself to the mono- 
aes routine of regular farm drudgery. So he 
s eS in for piecework, with frequent change of 
E or, if he lives in a woodland country, he 
SRA employment as a woodman. When he does 
auch work, by preference he engages himself for 
ar light and exciting occupation as bush- 
i AE For as he sits leisurely dragging the 
hoa narrow across: the grass, or strolls home- 
re towards evening, skirting the sequestered 
for aa of the woods, he has rare opportunities 
ae le study of animated nature. He worms 
elf*into the secrets and daily routine of all 


x\ 
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the stealthy wild creatures and into’ i 

of the watchers as well, He keno acai 
limb of the favourite clumps of trees where th 

crowing pheasants fly up to roost, And in the 
autumn gloaming, or in the dimness of dawn 

when the ripe acorns are falling fast, and when = 
the hedgerows are heavily laden with ruddy : 
berries, he meets the pheasants wandering forth 
poss beyond the familiar beats of the care- 
akers. s 


The police records supply the sad sequel 
and the too-close student of natural history 
is laid by the heels and holed from his 
favourite woods and pastures. The writer { 
discusses an old point, and supplies the right = 
answer :— 


Stalking the glades by moonlight like a T 
guardian ghost, or squatting, on weary sentry 
duty, in a damp ditch, has no special charm for = 
him. Although neither a sluggard nor a sybarite, 


he would sooner be in his warm bed. What 
tempts him into sin or criminal trespass is the 
devilry delighting in a dash of peril, with the 
development of the instincts which make every 
country boy stone cats and birds, though he may 
be in the habit of fondling the home puss on the 
hearth and be charmed by the minstrelsy of 
thrushes and blackbirds. 

I do not believe that the casuistry as to the 
rights of ownership in wild creatures has much to ae 
do with the matter; though doubtless the ques- 
tion is often discussed over the mugs of beer in 
the village alehouse. But the doctrine of here- 
dity is responsible for a great deal. Saxon Eng- 
land was the Paradise of poachers; and so 
England would have still remained under the 
Norman and Angevin princes had it not been for 
the tremendous severity of the forest laws. As 
it was, the opportunities were so great, and the 
chances of detection so small, that the half- 
starved serf thought it worth while risking death 
or mutilation, or the diabolical penalty of having 
the eyes plucked out, according to a statute of 
the Conqueror confirmed by Coeur de Lion. The 
opportunities were great, for in those, days one r 
unbroken forest stretched from Trent to Humber, 
and onwards towards Tyne. Westward were 
vast woodlands and leagues of seldom-trodden 
sheepwalks. Southward, in the Midlands, were 
Sherwood and Needwood and Charnwood, till 
you came to the great forest of Anderida, which 
fed the smelting furnaces between the Medway 
and the Sussex Downs. Everywhere the choking 
of springs and the backflow of stagnating streams 
had turned forest land into impenetrable morasses — 
only passable by tracks known to the init = 


a 

Indeed, to the initiated the poacher 
always a man and a brother, possessing ma: 
of the sterling ; Si 
labelled “‘ British.” 
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THE CULTURE OF SUGAR-BEET. 

As a direct consequence of the war, the 
shortage of sugar brought into prominence 
the possibilities of sugar beet being grown 
in this country in sufficient quantitics to 
supply the nation’s needs. In connection 
with this meetings have been arranged in 
various agricultural centres at which experts 
have lectured to farmers as to the possibilities 
and profits of sugar beet culture, and not- 
withstanding the many difficulties in the 
way of shortage of labour, and dislike of 
farmers to introduce changes in cultivation, 
it is gratifying to state that some forty 
farmers in Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, 
and Devon are growing crops this year, from 
seed supplied by the department at cost price. 
Other movements of a similar nature are in 
hand.—The Railway Magazine. 


ADVICE TO ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Excrerr in the comparatively few big 
posts there is no doubt that generally the 
salaries of electrical engineers are now 
smaller than they were five years ago, at any 
rate in the public positions, though the actual 
cost of living has gone up in that interval, 
and will go up a great deal more in the future. 
What is the deduction to be drawn from 
these facts? It is surely this: that our 
young engineers must be prepared to go 
abroad. They have, it may be said, a 
national mission to perform. . . . The man 
who is going to succeed both as a man and 
as a professional man is he who will accept 
and follow up any proper course which opens 
to him, wherever it may lead, who is prepared 
to go abroad and to carry with him the best 
traditions of our country and heritage.—Sir 
JOHN SNELL, in The School World. 


A COMPARISON OF NATIONALISM. 

Ir can be safely asserted that of all the 
members of the Four Nations, the English- 
man is the one who has the least sense of 
nationalism. If he is abroad on a Cook’s 
tour he will sing his National Anthem with 
great fervour and will promptly be ashamed 
of himself. . . . He is proud of his country, 
of course; but his country is not bounded on 
h enarth by the Cheviots and on the west by 


the Severn Valley: his country is Gr 
Britain. But it is not unjust to say e 
Welshman is the aggressive Nationalist. T 
Irishman is a Nationalist, with a shillclagh to 
back up his ideals: but it is a proud nate i 
ism, conscious of itself, not fearing in the 
least any external influence. The Scotchman 
is perhaps the greatest Nationalist of the Four 
Nations. His nationalism is stern proud 
and silent—and great because it is so silent, 
But the Welshman must ever be proclaiming 
his sense of nationalism, asserting it fiercely, 
aggressively, sometimes (it is true) yearn. 
ingly. —T. Q., in The Welsh Outlook. ` 
a 


TRANSLATING AS A LITERARY 
EXERCISE. 


A coop translation is a work of art. Ita 
can be as original a creation as any other’ | 
I have always admired ~ 


work of literature. 
the method in vogue at Oxford-and at Cam- 
bridge of setting pieces for translation. After 
the tutor has corrected the student’s attempt 
and pointed out his mistakes, he gives him.a 
“fair copy ” (printed or cyclostyled) of a 
good English translation by a competent 
hand in order to arouse the learner's emula- 
tion. This and the serious way in which 
original English composition is treated at 
Oxford, account for much of the success: of 
pupils of the older universities in acquiring 


a sound English style.-—Max DRENNAN, in 
The Irish Monthly. > ae 


ASTRONOMY FOR CHILDREN. 

Ir is not enough to tell children about the 
stars. Knowledge and action must be in 
separable, or enthusiasm vanishes. ee 
them to find the stars, and see with Woe 
delight they will enter into the captivi 
pursuit. Why should not this be taug E 
our schools? Why, in the now fashions 
“Nature Study,” are the stars lett ete 
Little, indeed, of Nature is it possible a 
some of our children ever to know ; bui a 
is a whole region of solace and joy pae 
belong to them all. Only a small amot S 
time and trouble would be involved m 
teaching; time and trouble more 
pensated by the treasur : 
lessly conferred.—Rosz GoopDWIN; 
Highway. 


in 
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A FOREIGN OPINION ON THE WAR 


- FRENCH. 


In La Revue of July M. Finot continues 
his campaign against alcoholism. Te 
thanks General Joffre for his action in 
forbidding absolutely the sale of alcohol and 
alcoholic drinks to soldiers of all ranks in the 


Lustige Blätter.) [Berlin. Wahre Jacob.) (Stuttgart. 
To the Slaughter-house. Inciter and Instrument. vi 
military zone, and for specifying the different inmates have not been able to withstand the E 
kinds of alcohol so as to avoid all. mis- temptation to drink alcobol, and often >= 


understanding ` or misinterpretation. The 
General has done what the Government 
refuses to do. M. Finot quotes extracts 
from letters, of which he receives a vast 
number, which tell with a tragic monotony of 
the ill-cffects of alcohol and the inactivity 
of the Government, and, unfortunately, not 
only inactivity, for recently the Prefecture 
of Police authorised the liquor shops of Paris 
and of the department of the Seine which 
had been made to close at $ o'clock at night 
to remain open till 10.20 p.m., and also 
recently they have decided to pay con- 


‘stood in the way of 


valescent soldiers monthly indemnities, and 
these spend nearly all of it at the liquor 
shops. Several homes for‘ wounded estab- 
lished by charitable ladies near Pans a 
on the point of being closed becka the 


return to the house dead drunk. 

M. Finot concludes by saying that, at the 
moment when soldiers are fighting heroically 
for the safety of the nation and their homes, 
it is disappointing to see men who have the 
power to do good refuse to do it for reasons 
which they dare not admit. 


The Orientation of Roumania and Bulgaria 
is the subject of an article by an anonymous 
author in Le Correspondant of June 25th. 
He points out the difficulties which have 


by either of those two Balkan States, and 
9 


an earlier intervention 


162 


explains that it was only natural that in a 
ease of this sort, which involves almost their 
very existence, they should negotiate in order 

; to obtain the greatest possible advantage. 

3 Roumania, enemy for many years of Russia, 

was in the time of King Carol friendly to 
Austria, but recently the ill-treatment of the 
Roumanian population in Transylvania has 
turned their thoughts to the nations of the 
Entente. Yorsome months they have seen the 
impossibility of suecess for Germany, and, in- 
fluenced by Italy’s inter- 

= vention, they are on the 
eve of entering the lists 

on the side of the Allies. 
Bulgaria is difficult, 

oe for in order to recom- 

; pense her for her inter- 

vention it ist necessary 
to take from other 
countries, and it is not 
easy to do this without 
hurting someone; how- 
ever, negotiations , are 
proceeding  satisfacto- 
rily, and an understand- 
ing between Roumania 
and Bulgaria is nearly 
arrived at. It was un- 
likely that Bulgaria, 
exhausted by her two 
wars in money and men, 
Should be willing to face 
a long trench war; she 
is waiting until the 
psychological moment 
when her entrance into 
the conflict will have 
most effect and when 
the war is nearing its 
end. Both countries 
realise that the Allies 
are winning, and realise which side it will be 
wisest for them to take. 

M. Franc Levray, writing on “ The Coalition 

re ament and Conscription in England” in 

_ the same number, after giving a sketch of the 
history of Party polities and the forming of the 

) Ministry, describes the attitude 
reat Britain towards Conscription. He 
tai hat, if the need for Conscription 
it should be voiced by a man like 
| Kitchener, in whom the nation has 
den that case, seeing that 
ts, the British will 
but they will 

a hint of the 


J 


ak 


Lustige Blatter.) 


you.” 
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Government being influenced by desire for 
personal power or by the Press, and there 
will be a terrible split in the ranks ofe the 
nation and a powerful anti-war party will 
spring up—which will be fatal to the success 
of our arms. 
M. Levray himself sees no need to resort to 
Conseription, for already the Allies are 
superior in numbers to their cnemies, and, 
as he points out, the British have difficulty 
in equipping and arming their volunteer 
army; therefore, how 


Waterloo, 1915. 


BLUCHER : “ Well, Wellington, if you were 
still on our side it would have gone better with 


can they deal with a 
conscript one ? 


Giving his impres- 
sions of Serbia, om his 
return after an absence 
of fourmonths, M. R.A, 
Reiss, in La Bibliotheque 
Universelle of July, 
1915, tells us that the 
change there is enor- 
mous. Whereas in 
October and November, 


come to the relief -of 
Serbia could be counted, 
now one jostles against 
English, French, Rus- 
sian and neutrals, all, 


aid of the Allies. The 
result of all this is that. 
the typhoid epidemic is 
being slowly but syrely 
defeated, and precau 
tions taken against 
cholera. 7 

M. Reiss maintains that Serbia to-day 1s as 
strong as ever, but that she rather fears 
Italy’s demands on Dalmatia, which Serbia 
considers ethnologically part of greater 
Serbia and her window to the sea. She 
fears Italy will claim the whole of it, yam 
shutting in Serbia as much as ever, whereas 
if Italy contented herself with the two 
strategie bases of Trieste and Valona, ae 
left Cattaro to the Serbs, she would m 
the strong places which would bottle o 
Cattaro, which latter place, however, i A 
that Serbia requires—not as a stralees fre 
but as.a port. If this were arrange@ © 
Serbs would be perfectly content. 


(Berlin. 


the foreigners who were `- 


bent on hygienic -or . 
hospital work; not to 
mention the military 


e 


a 


DUTCH. 


Discussinc the soni lot Sees 
problems, a writer in Vragen des Tijds is 
inclined to think that the Russian people 
are growing tired and uneasy ; 


war and 


the retire- 
ment of the army from its advanced positions 
in Galicia is having an effect on them, and 
there are signs of uneasiness on the part of 
the ruling powers at this attitude; at any 
rate, there are indications that the Czar and 
his advisers are acting cautiously with regard 
to the subjects of Nicholas II. Another 
aspect of the struggle is that of the intentions 
of the Entente Powers. It is proclaimed, in 
no uncertain tones, by Britain, France and 
Russia that. the war 
will continue until the 
militarism of Germany 
is crushed; the reali- 
sation of this intention 
is still remote, and the 
people of those coun- 
tries are now thinking 
of a long fight and 
are asking when it will 
end. Will it be really 
possible to crush Ger- 
many ? Assuming that 
she is conquered, how 
will the Entente Powers 
attain their object ? If 
portions of her territory 
west and east are an- 


Mucha.) 


*em. nexed and steps taken 


to break up the federation, will that achieve 
the purpose in view ? The writer does not 
think so. The desire for revenge will con- 
sume the Germanic people; it will be trans- 
mitted from father to son, and the disrupted 
Empire will in reality be more united than 
ever. If certain portions of the territory are 
tacked on to other countries, the inhabitants 
of those portions will remain German, and will 
e for ever working for reunion with their 
brethren across the new border line. ‘The 
est course for the Allies to adopt would be 
to declare that there will be no annexation 
except fora certain part of Alsace-Lorraine, 
he exact portion to be determined by a 
referendiim to the inhabitants. If or when 
the Germans are driven out of France and 
elgium and into their own country, they 

_ know that there will be no annexation of their 


Own land, they will the more readily accept 


terms of peace. Such a declaration might 
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‘difficult to realise what would be 


„concerning our country an her’ 7 


Eg 


163 
even now shorten the war. -As for the 
position of Holland, it will be better for her 
to remain outside the conflict, despite the 
temptation felt by some to take sides in 
order to obtain an extension of her kingdom, ~_ 


: SPANISH. 

Since the outbreak of the present war 
the minds of many people in Spain have 
been exercised concerning the condition of 
the army. A writer in Nuestro Tiempo sets 
forth proposed reforms in a thoughtful — 
article, It is now approximately seventeen 
years since Spain lost her Colonial posses- = 
sions, and since that date she has not counted 
for much in the history of Europe; it is not — ge 
a flattering position for a country with the 

past of which Spain can 
boast, and it behoves 
her to carry into effect 
either- the reforms 
which have been mooted 
for so long or to | 
adopt others. He out- 
lines some of the 


suggestions. In any 
MND. case Spain must raise 
SA herself from her present 


position and create an 
army that will com- — 
mand respect for her in 
European affairs. 

La Lectura contains 
a transcription of an 
address delivered in — 
Madrid on some of the 
economie aspects of the war. Among the state- 2 
ments made by the lecturer we read that, 3 
on the average, the cost of a soldier is some 
where about eight shillings a day, and there 
are in round numbers eleven millions of men 
engaged. The cost per day can be easily 


Then there is the cost of am- 


(Warsaw. 


The Advance in Gallipoli. 


is the loss in connection with the number 
of men killed—men for whose ed he 
nations have paid? The lecturer quoted ; 
much that has been written about the 
influence of Britain from the economica 
standpoint; Britain’s capital keeps so much 
of the world’s commerce going tha’ 


a disaster to the British Empire. The 
tribution is of interest if only for th 
that it will teach many of our ypanish 
much of what they have bee 
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- ITALIAN. Wells by Switzerland, SA luminous example a 
Ix an article in the Nuova Antologia of ardent charity and inexhaustible effort 
that has excited considerable attention, on behalf of all the belligerents.” Among 
“WVietor > develops the scheme he pro- SEES articles of pacifist intent, is one ri 
pounded last month in favour of the creation I; rench by Romain Rolland on .“ Way 
in Europe of a new political and diplomatic Literature in Germany,” in which he testifies m 
situation which would hasten victory and to the suffering the war has brought to the Lir 
impose peace. «Briefly, all the Allies are souls of many of the younger German play 
immediately to band themselves together writers, and asserts that “the spirit we hate ONG 
into an international league which will be the spirit of grasping Imperialism and classi 
so powerful that it will be in the direct inhuman pride, the spirit of the military begin 
interest of every neutral country to come in caste and of megalomaniac pedants is being Yet | 
and financially disastrous to remain out. combated even in the midst of war by an more 
Without some such intellectual élite.” j sdram 
i scheme, he argues, the The Vita Interna- so cle 
/ war will be indefinitely zionale, on the other that 
prolonged, and the hand, pacifist as it has the `s 
smaller allied nations, hitherto been, hag no the 
such as Belgium and hesitation in preaching and 
Servia, will later be the righteousness of the quit 
at the mercy of their present war, not only us i 
wealthier neighbours where Italy is con- that 
who have selfishly cerned but also her CAREN 
preserved their forces Allies. The armed in- true 
intact. Such a league tervention of Italy, ORE EL 
would work by means declares ©. Bussi, in On 
of the public credit, an appeal to ‘neutral out t 
foreign exchanges, cus- pacifists,” makes for a old 1 
toms, ete., in the speedier and more decke 
organising of which equitable peace; morc- po 
England would take a over, every considera- gud. 
leading part; it would tion of self-interest and oat 
include the creation of self-defence compelled iT elik 
an international bureau her to come in against pbs. 
of public debt, and the German menace. an 
also a system of mini- The Rassegna Na- poo | 
mum tariffs between zionale publishes an’ = rar 
all allied nations  N#merod (Torin. article urging the groti 
and maximum tariffs Gromit: “Let go that life-buoy! I am suitability of Italian as ae b 
against all neutrals. going to save you with this slip knot.” an international Jan- oe 
It would constitute, s guage, not only for e 
in short, a blockade against all nations that diplomacy, but as the second language that ig a 
; failed to declare themselves definitely on evcry educated person would acquire as & ean. 
f the side of the Allies. In the same number matter of course. It is a clever piece of eee 
a Costa Stoyanovitch, Servian Ex-Minister of special pleading, based on more solid argu- iG i 
ze, Commerce, explains why Macedonia must be ments than one would have anticipated. the. : 
Serviau and not Bulgarian, and complains Emporiumisalmost wholly devoted to wat pig see 
=~ that few foreign writers understand this tures, including a very clever series of photos © ant 
complicated problem. No national unity, he the celebrated Alpini at work amidst the mori ; ith 
declares, is possible for Servia without The ably edited Vita Italiana all Es i Th 
Macedonia. which has long served as an organ of aS hills 
Coenobium, the international review that Irredentist movement, and has also vo1ece ds devot 
deals both with religious thought and with needs of Italian emigrants to oe Bee ts who ] 
“war against war,” abates none of its pacifist appears this month m an enlarge¢ liana Now 
enthusiasms, to which it remains “inflexibly and with the abbreviated title of Vita i! tax den cleay, 
faithful.” It pays a special tribute to the only, so as to give itself a wider basis 1 theat 


propaganda both during and after the war ; 


Tne ingenuity of * On Trial,” the American 
play now running at the Lyric Theatre, takes 
one’s breath away. Not even Sardou, the 
‘dlassic master of ingenuity, ever dared to 
begin a play at the end and work backwards, 
Yet this is what Mr. Reisenstein has done ; 
moreover, his new 
edramatic form is 
so cleverly handled 
that he maintains 
the ‘suspense until 
the qurtain falls, 
and almost — not 
quite — persuades 
us into believing 
that his characters 
are real and his plot 
true to life. But 
on a critical view 
“On Trial” turns 
out to be only age- 
old melodrama 
decked in new and 
attractive guise, 
and its dramatis 
personæ are but 
lifelike marionettes. 
This is said in no 
carping spirit, for 
good melodrama is 
as rare as ‘any other 
good thing, and it 
Can be said at once 
that “ On Trial ” is 
excellent melo- 
drama, and as such 
IS not less inter- 
esting to the critic 
Whose business it is 
to pick plays to pieces to see how and why 
the Machinery works than to the casual play- 
goer who accepts thankfully the thrills of the 
Moment without troubling himself too closely 
with the means whereby they are attained. 
ine material of the play is as old as the 
mills. Tt is the venerable story of the 
devoted husband, the equally devoted wife, 
are has, however, a past, and the other man. 
i Aow here at the outset we come upon the 
ee between life as portrayed in the 

Xatre and life as it is lived by ordinary 


~ 
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“ON TRIAL.” E 


Mr. Arthur Wontner and Miss Edyth Goodall. 


A 


mortals. On the stage, and particularly on Z: 
the stage in America and France, where the ri 
Unwritten Law and the Third Degree present et 


almost irresistible temptations to the dramatist 
out for thrills. when a husband learns from 
some irresponsible third person, or suspects, 
that his wife has a 
past, he invariably 
rushes off without 
making further en- 
quiry and empties 
a six-chambered re- 
volver into the 
other man. The 
play. no less than 
his honour, de- 
mands it, for how 
otherwise could the 
dramatic coup be 
cffected of his sub- 
sequent trial for 
murder and tri- 
umphant acquittal 
by twelve good men 
and true amid the 
frantic plaudits of 
the audience? In 
real life the ordinary 
man docs not live 
happily and trust- 
fully with his wife 
for some years and 
then go raving mad 
on mere suspicion of 
her unfaithfulness ; 
your truc hero must 
be above all things 
a gentleman, This 
is the dilemma in 
which the unhappy playwright finds himself : 
unless his murderer is a gentleman he cannot 
be a hero; if he is a gentleman he cannot bea 
murderer on mere suspicions If he isa wise man . 
he follows the example of the historic Irishman: 
he looks the difficulty straight in the face, 
and passes on. So it is with Mr. Reisenstem. 
Robert Strickland, his hero, is a law-abiding 
citizen Who would not raise his hand in anger 
against a fly, and would most assuredly not — 
doubt the wife whom he adores except upon, 
the most cogent proofs. Yet the gxigenci¢es 


Gace e A Lidia. 


aed 
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of the play compel him to suspect horrible 
things of his wife on the slenderest evidence, 
` and to commit murder. ‘The author makes 
no attempt to disguise the essential flimsiness 


: of his foundations; he seeks to divert our 
attention from them by a rich feast of 
incident. 


Thirteen years ago Arthur Thrask betrayed 
May Eden, then a girl of seventeen, with 
a peculiar villainy and in circumstances 
which left her’ morally innocent; she was 
not his first, nor his last victim. The girl 
then met and married Strickland, from whom, 
however, she concealed all knowledge of her 
tragedy, and for ten years they were ideally 
happy in themselves and their little girl. 
In the meantime Strickland had met and 
made friends with Thrask, though his wife 
and his friend never met. Thrask lent 
Strickland money which he thought he could 
not repay, and by chance discovering that 

- Mrs. Strickland was the girl whom he had 
betrayed years before, he renewed his over- 
tures with threats; and still she dared not 
tell. But her anguish of mind and the 
hopeless knot in which she ties herself in her 
pitiable attempts to cxplain away the 
fact of her purse having been found near 
Thrask’s country house aroused Strickland’s 
suspicions. He ‘at once believes the worst 
and rushes off to Thrask’s house, breaks in, 
unfortunately for him, at the very moment 
when Thrask’s secretary has just despoiled 
his master’s safe of the notes which Strick- 
land had that morning paid over, shoots 
Thrask dead and is overpowered by the 
secretary, who secs in the murder a chance 


own theft. Strickland is put on his -trial 
or what at first sight seems the common- 
place sordid crime of robbery and murder, 
with the criminal caught red-handed. The 
prisoner pleads Guilty, and otherwise refuses 
_ to open his lips, so that the prosecution 
thinks it has an casy task. Counsel for 
he defence has other views, and he succes- 
ely places in the witness-box Mrs. Thrask, 
. Strickland, the little girl Doris and 
ers until the 


differs only in detail from 
lished plays. Mr. Reisen- 


of escaping from the consequences of his ~ 
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stein’s problem was how to serve 
the dish so that the jaded play 
not murmur ‘ Toujours Perdrix 
away from the feast. And this is just where 
his ingenuity came in. He launches us straight 
into the trial. At first we are allowed to 
know nothing beyond the bare facts of thè 
murder. The prosecuting counsel tells the 
jury his version of the case, and then calls 


and segson 
gocr should: 
39 e 

> and sta 


Mrs. Thrask to prove the events which 
immediately preceded the tragedy. Half 
way through her evidence the stage is 


darkened, and after an interval so short as to 
reflect the greatest credit on the “stagg 
management, the curtain rises again on the 
murdered man’s house, and we are shown the 
actual robbery and murder. But still we 
are in little better position than the jury. 
We know that Strickland did in fact shoot 


Thrask, but have no idea why, except that ` 


being a wise audience, and knowing Mr. 


Arthur Wontner (who plays Strickland), we — 


refuse to believe that robbery was the motive. 
Little by little the veil is lifted. Doris ‘is 
called for the defence in spite of the passionate 
protests of the prisoner, and by way of 
pendant to her evidence the scene is changed 
to the Stricklands’ house and the dawning 
of Strickland’s suspicions. Again the Court 
Room, and the wan figure of Mrs. Strickland, 
who has dragged herself from a hospital to 
tell ‘the story which if she had been brave 
enough to tell to her husband at the beginning 
would have prevented all the trouble. Once 


more the scene is changed and the thirteen- 


year old betrayal is played out. At last alk 
the tangled threads are straightened, except 
one, Strickland was clearly justified in 
murdering Thrask, unless not reverge but 
robbery was his motive. The safe was 
without question robbed. Who but Strick- 
Jand could have done it? ‘The question 1S 
thrashed out by the jury in a last act of very 


iw, Pas kia! 
great interest and cleverness, and ultimately, 


by means which it would be 
Reisenstein to disclose, the guilt re 
on the secretary, and Strickland goes f 
without a stain on his honour. One need 3 

labour the novelty and ingenuity ofthis met x F 
of telling a story backwards. It rewena z 
to congratulate the author on a play W ER 
melodrama takes high rank, and żin the matis; 


< i orth careful study- 
of technique is well PER JOHNSON: 
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Umma Darwin : a Century of Family Letters, 1792 
Murr: Edited by Henrietta Litchfield (John 
may. 2 vols. 21s. net). 


- SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


FOUND IN A FAMILY LETTER-BAG. 


TruE history being the record of the 
people, not only of kings and nobles, revolu- 
tions and battles, such a collection of family 
Jetters* as arc here presented by the daughter 
of Charles and Emma Darwin is as valuable 


as it is interesting, 
with its peeps into 
the lives of middle- 
“class people of good 
means, whose posi- 
tion brought them 
into contact with 
those” who have 
helped to make his- 


tory. Members of 
three families are 
introduced. The 
head of one was 


John Bartlett Allen, 
a descendant of the 
Allens who settled 
in Pembrokeshire 
ahout 1600. He 
married in 1763, 
alter having fought 
„in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was of so 
arbitrary a temper 
and melancholy a 
disposition that the 


~ home of his cleven 


children was in no 
Wise a happy one. 
His daughter Eliza- 
beth was married to 
the son of Josiah 

edgwood, the 
founder of the Staf- 
fordshire town of 
utruria, the seat of 
the famous 
Works, and their 
Youngest daughter 


` 
“mma became the wife of her cousin, Charles 
middi Large families were the rule in the 

e classes of those days, and thus over 
figure in the pedigrees. 
ly these pedigrees are repeated in the 


arwin. 


150 descendants 


pottery 


now and then. 


Mrs. Darwin. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. John Murray.) 


and cost 4d. 


° 1896. 
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second volume of the letters, for otherwise 
no one could keep in touch with members 
of these three families who, intermarried 


To Mrs, Litchfield was handed nos the 


packets of letters 
found amongst her 
mother’s papers, and 
whilst reading them 
to get more light 
upon that mother’s 
early life she found 
the personalities de- 
scribed in them so 
interesting that she 
considered that it 
would be well to 
include them in the 
record of her mother 
which she was 
preparing for her 
nieces and nephews. 
At first intended 
only for the family, 
suggested 
that a wider public 
would find them of 
interest. Hence 
these two volumes. 
which are enriched 
withfamily portraits. 

The reader must 
imagine letters as 
they were in those 
days, when there 
were no halfpenny 
papers, and even 
the description of the 
battle of Waterloo, 
written the day after 
the fight, reached 
Mrs.John Wedgwood 
from her son’s letter, 


apparently, not from the newspapers. At that 
period The Times was only a double shect 
Lengthy sheets of paper, 
without envelopes, often eriss-erossed to & 
maddening degree, but often, too, works 
of art, written in the calm leisure of the 
closet with an unhurried pen. They impress 
scenes as pictures do. There was ap penny > 


® 
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post, and the sending of letters varied in cost 
according to distance, unless they were 
franked, or included, as these letters some- 
times were, in boxes of goods despatched 
from the Etruria pottery works. > 

The first letter given is dated August 20th, 
1792, and in it Josiah Wedgwood the younger 
describes to his father his introduction to 
Miss Allen and her family. The last is dated 
September 23rd, 1896, and was written by 
Emma Darwin, the lady of cighty-cight who 

is the connecting link between the gencra- 
tions, and of whose grandson, Hrasmus 
Darwin, there is a pathetic account included 
in the first volume. He was killed in an 
action in the neighbourhood of Ypres, 
April 24th, 1915. A member of an important 
firm of scientific instrument makers in 
Middlesbrough he, with other friends, joined 
a Yorkshire Territorial regiment when war 
broke out. and. though offered by the War 
Office a Staff appointment at home, refused 
it, saying, “ There are plenty of older men 
who can do the work as well as I can.” His 
commanding officer wrote of his courage, 
loyalty and devotion: to duty, and said that 
the men of his battalion loved him and called 
him Uncle. It is this same tone of loyalty 
and devotion to duty which permeates the 
letters and gives us the right to be proud of 
the country which can produce such quict, 
unostentatious and noble-workers. 

It is not casy to give striking extracts from 
the letters, nor must it be supposed that 
lively adventures or risky scandal will be 
found in them, if we except an escapade of 
the Duke of Brunswick. The reader may 
even need patience in remembering Who is 
Who! 

In those days communication was by mail 
coach, and, therefore, infrequent, though 
members of all three families travelled 
occasionally and the younger members studied 
abroad, remaining there occasionally, as when 
Jessie Allen married Sismondi the historian. 
It is curious that there is no mention of the 
battle of Trafalgar or Nelson; even Waterloo 
possibly would have escaped notice were it 
not from Tom Wedgwood’s presence in the 
fight. His aunt wrote to a sister :— 

What a flood of news, dearest Emma. . . We 
are particularly grateful for the news of Tom, 
which we received with the most heartfelt plea- 

‘sure. Oh, how much do I sympathise with 

our dear Jenny upon what she must feel, at not 

only hearing that her little hero is safe (Tom is 
* seventeen), but that he has behaved so well in 
is 
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this most severe engagement (Waterloo) 


We should be glad to sce his letter, which pesha; 3 writin; 
you could send us through London by a Pe says i- 
It will be a feather in his cap as long a¢ he fe ce 
to have been in this battle [poor lad, it was ae ` 7 How 
than a feather, his face became contracted R "3 Oe 
one side from exposure and want of food A Be Gen 
remained so], perhaps the most glorious England os aa 
ne fought. What they must have suffered in Giri! 
cing forly-cight hours without f v y 
terday we were put on the pet he: E : ee ee le 
tre : y hearing in treacle 
the morning that there was a report that Buona- ick ol 
parte had surrendered, and not believing that h T, 1 
to be possible, yet being persuaded there must 7 Ae 
be some good news, we waited the arrival of the pes A 
mail with great impatience ; and when we heam G gone 
it was coming by out we all flew to the gates, like in the 
Caroline to see the Duchess of Rutland, pell-mell, not p 
servants, children, and all. We had the pellati 
fication of seeing it come up all dressed over with The o 
laurels and favours, and as it dropped Dr, certail 
Darwin’s bag at the gate you may guess our Exhib 
trepidation in opening our letters. . . . What ae € 
will become of Buonaparte is the constant Ne l 
question? Some of our abominable papers are DEPE 
strongly urging the putting of him to death, but 3 brane 
Dr. Darwin’s scheme of sending him to St. if Fr 
Helena is the best I have heard. Who will now Engla 
be King of France ? Anc 
Three years later some of the family went to Poo 
Paris, and we read in a letter from Elizabeth, disaste 
the granddaughter of Wedgwood of Etruria, ee a 
to her brother Harry, dated April 18th, Psst 
1818 :— On. 
We are grown very grand people, we have away, 
been in company with a queen, sitting quite at: momce 
our ease as if we werc as good as she, and not y to rel 


even rising when she came in and went out. It? ; 
was at Mme. Récamier’s, to whom we had letters < 

from Miss Edgeworth, and she has been remark- THI 
i She asked the Queen of Sweden 
her, and offered to present = La. 
pt the honour. : (Perri 


ably civil to us. 
on purpose for us to see 
mamma, but she would not acce 


The queen is a very plain little woman, ee lights 
large bonnet and shawl. . . . Mme. Gautier rt alms ; 
promised. to get us if she can to some aa of sp 
balls. and accordingly we are taking some oe confes 
of a Mulatto man, in a black nightcap ane cane Pomn 
bee ee who we hope will make us 4 Can 
plished dancers. ine 
I ; family circle engen 
Needless to say with so large a tan X ae = experi 
there are plenty of pretty little love PAS: ; As a 
wedding festivities, and so on. Ter iS oh return 
carly in the book, a grim pressgang ta Ses oa > in Pay 
brings back vividly the stories of E has 4 mti 
mothers and reminds us that compuls! RS in the 
drawbacks. ouis Aa Condy 
There is a reference to the a S Be r ticket 
Napoleon (Napoleon JII.) m We lawoods } posses 
which France objected. Emma Wee they | 


x 
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writing to her aunt, Mme. Sismondi, Her children and their families were full of 


ays — 

How happy you must feel that all fear of war 
A js over. J don’t understand the merits of the 
3 case, but I admire the spirit of so small a State 
as Geneva standing up against greal big France. 
Girl-like, the letter ends with the spoiling of a 
new gown by the overturning of a can of 
treacle-posset which was being carried to a 
sick old woman. 

In 1838 Charles Darwin proposed to Emma 
Wedgwood, and from thenee onward there is 
a series of his letters to her which are revealing 
in their simple frankness. Hers to him were 
not preserved, but Mrs. Litchfield’s inter- 
pellations fill up he gap in agrecable fashion. 
The other family letters are continued, and 
certain” public events find notice—the 1851 
Exhibition, the Franco-German War, when 
one. of the relations bitterly condemns 
Napoleon and hopes he will be kicked out of 
France, whilst Woolwich cadets think that 
if France wins there will be war with 
England and they will get a chance of a fight ! 

Another of the writers says :— 


Poor France. I can scarcely bear to read her 
disasters, and it makes me hate the Germans, 
wh» are wallowing in her slaughter. Oh, that a 
chassepét could hit Bismarck! 

On April 19th, 1881, Charles Darwin passed 
away, and the wife who had shared every 
moment of his life for so many years was left 
to rebuild her own future as best she could. 


La Nouvelle Allemagne, by Teodor Wyzews 
(Perrin, 3 fr, 50 c.) conveys many side- 
lights upon the German character, and 
alms at showing the fundamental difference 
of spirit of France and Germany. ‘The 
po fessions of a Prussian captain (Hans 
Ommer) are analysed, and show that even 
rman officers are conscious of the brutality 
gendered by the military system. An 
experience of M. Wyzewa himself is typical. 
ee uth he and a friend had taken a 
SIDA hee to Leipzig, and had been assured 
ave P that it would hold good for departure 
: he eve of the six days allowed. But 


<a i 

+ aes the train insisted that their 

B: Deea were overdue; the little moncy they 
Ssessed only took them to Cologne. There 

ley interviewed the station-master, who 


Int Reni A ~ 
M the dawn-of the next morning the German, 


interest to her, and, though Emma‘Darwin’s 
health became greatly impaired, she filled 
up the long days with steady indoor occupa- 
tions. During her last years she wrote almost 
daily notes to Mrs. Litchfield, and in these 
her views of things, often quaint, are fully 
expressed :— i 

To-day I have a nice novel and nice work, and 
I mean to fill up my time by looking over the 
wine and doing any other unpleasant thing I can 
think of... . 

I am deep in the life of ** Maurice,” and if I 
could keep to my resolution of never even trying 
to understand him I should quite enjoy the 
book... . One feels almost angry with all his 
self-reproach about his wife, whom he evidently 
adored. Man was certainly intended to be 
made of stouter stuff. 

I got Gordon on the brain last night, and he 
bothered me very much—more than the Daily 
News can set straight, I fear. 

And so working, reading, or being read to, 
gathering her children and grandchildren 
round her from time to time, mothering 
orphans and keeping in contact with current 
events, Emma Darwin passed the last days 
of her well-spent life, going quietly out of it 
on September 23rd, 1896. 

Mrs. Litchficld says little directly about 
herself (she is the Etty of her parents’ letters), 
and of her husband’s work and his co-workers 
nothing, but her personality is infused in these 
two delightful volumes, and the careful reader 
will indeed be the richer for them. 


THE WAR THROUGH FOREIGN AND BRITISH EYES: 


would only say “Speak German.” Only 
a few musical terms did they know, and 
haltingly they endeavoured to explain their 
predicament. After stumbling along for 
more than a quarter of an hour the railway 
man interrupted them, and in the most 
perfect Parisian French told them that he 
had no more time to spend on them and it 
was nothing to him if they had no money, 
only they could not travel with the tickets 
they held! The Germanisation of Poland 
holds a conspicuous place in the book, and so 
does the German Spy system, ım the account 
of which a warning 1s given against the 
soi-disant Dr. Carl Graves, who, in the 
author’s opinion, 1s still a German Spy, 
whose endeavour is by telling tarradiddles 
about the tremendous strength of the German 
military organisation to make Britons lose. 
Š 2 
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heart, and “so strength. He gives one in- 
stance of Talsehood in the pretended revela- 
tions. Graves stated that he boarded the 
Panther at Bareclona with a secret message 
from the Kaiser; French records show that 
the Panther was never at Barcelona : it went 
from Dakar to Agadir. 


Before, During, and After 1914, by Dr. 
Anton Nyström (Stockholm), is the title of 
a book of about 400 pages just published in 
Sweden, and treating of the causes of and 
responsibility for the present European war. 
Dr. Nyström is exceedingly well-versed in 
general history, and has always taken an 
all-round and deep interest in the polities 
of Europe. A prolific author, his books are 
widely. read and highly esteemed, and his 
studies have covered subjects so varied as 
the evolution of the Christian Church and 
the correct shape of shoes. A veteran of 
seventy, the founder of the Workmen’s 
Institutes, he has taken an active part in 
public’ life, and his honoured name appeals 
alike to the old and the young. As a young 
physician he took part, on the Danish side, 
in the war between Germany and Denmark, 
and has always been strongly opposed to the 
Bismarckian system of war. 

- Dr, Nystrém’s new book contains a survey 
of the doctrine of race, a sharp criticism of 
the theory that war is caused by racial 
conflict, a study of the development of 
Germany and the Balkan politics of Austria, 
and a survey of the official documents of the 
war and also of its conduct. Many pages 
are assigned to the question of population, 
Dr. Nyström showing that: the growing 
population of Germany is in itself a per- 
manent menace to the future peace of 
Europe. The book closes with an attempt 
to define the guarantees necessary to prevent 
another European war. If the causes for a 
new war are to be avoided and a new basis 

for international relations to be established, 
: ‘it is, he asserts, of paramount importance to 
5 find out where the blame of this great crime 
© is to be laid, and though all the material is 
= not yet to hand, sufficient is available from 
diplomatie documents and the political 
speeches of the past year to make it quite 
clear how the war came about. He considers 
there are seven remote and two near causes, 
all of which he refers to Germany and 
Austria. While he ascribes to Germany the 
-eresponsibility, he is not the first, even in 
* rg © Z Se i >: 
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‘of the Memorial Service in St. Paul's 
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Sweden, to accuse Austria, egeed on, h 
Germany, of taking a course which made th 
risk of war imminent, and Germany tor 
cutting off the chance of retreat by hers 
hasty declaration of war at a point when 
retreat was still possible. 

Dr. Nystrém’s statements show him to be 
perfectly alive to the issues at stake, and the 
Liberal daily, The Dagen’s Nybeter of Stock- 
holm, points out that his book should proye 
an eye-opener to any Swede who still has 
a lingering faith in the legend of wicked 
Europe having attacked the most loyal and 
most peaccable State on the globe. 


General Sketch of the Huropean War. By 
H. Belloc (Nelson, Gs.). It is surely a sign 
of perfection that amidst the inundation of - 
war books one can be found which holds 
and enthrals with its vivid and lucid lan- 
guage. Mr. Belloc says :—“My only object in 
these pages is to lay before the reader a 
commentary which will help to, explain the 
general strategy of the war.” He has 
attained his object, for even those who know 
nothing of the science, or are impatient of it, 
can follow his descriptions of the whys and 
wherefores of action after action, illustrated 
as they are by carcfully planned diagrarhs. 
He does not touch upon brutalities, ete., 
keeping straight along his line of action, yet 
underlying all his cool quietude there is a 
profound sensation of passion held in 
restraint. The final peroration should be 
read and digested by all who have the future 
in mind. 
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The Battle Glory of Canada. By A. B. 
Tucker (Caswell, 1s. net). The Cees 5 
story of how Canada arose in her might ee 
poured out. her men to help the Mor ae 
Country is one that never can be complete is 
The account given here is taken largely fro! l 
the stories of the men themselves, and. poga 
indeed must be the soul which could Bt ; 
unmoved. Opening with a note upon aan 
mistaken German assumption that Cane 
was eager to separate, it concludes with 


: scription 
Officers’ Roll of Honour and the desch Re aa : 


dral. 


` ‘haere. 
Belgium’s Agony. By Emilee yee ae 
translated by M. T- Sadler (Constab 3 ing 
net). Those who hope that the Tata 
world will soon recover its equilibrium ace 
read these burning words of the a 


trenc] 


a 


Ane > 


SOME 


poct, who is supposed to have had his 
pes appreciators in Germany. “ Ineffably 
stronger than Belgium . . . Germany 


did not even attack her face to face. She 
eee | schemed and lied and flattered. To within 
% two hours of a cruel ultimatum she was 
preathing forth the purity of her intentions. 
She could have dared to offer open battle, 
put she preferred a 
treacherous ambus- 
tade. And by this 
deed she has created 
for herself in the 
hearts of Belgium a 
hatred so passionate 
and so universal that 
it will go down from 
generation to gencra- 
tion tosa depth that 
no man can foretell.” 
These are some of his 
least strong words, 
and to justify them 
he tells the story of 
Pervyse and Dix- 
munde, of Nicuport 
and Ypres, points to 
the mark of the 
Teuton in other parts 
of the land, and the 
horrors inflicted 
upon the defence- 
less; and in conclu- 
sion shows how the 
spirit of to-day is 
opposed to the spirit 
0! Germany. 


No less strong, 
but bearing a some- 
. What différent com 
| Plexion, is the 
collectionof patriotic 
and other poems by 
Emile Cammaerts 
(Lane, 2s. 6d. net). 


Chis volume is M. Emile Verhaeren. 
y unique t NS the (Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. 


Work of two pocts 
Mstead of one. Mme. Cammaerts (Tita 
; Rand) has put her husband’s poems into 
i “Nglish, with the swing of the French verse 
with its constant changes of rhythm, and the 
Original and translation are given side by 
~ Side. One poem is entitled “ A Voice in the 
Geno S it tells of the little cottage near the 
ches, silent, grey, lifeless, and then :— 
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Suddenly, on the silent air 
Warm and clear, pure and sweet. 

a * * #-. 
Through the roof a girl's voice rang 
And the cottage sang. > 


The Agony of Belgium. By Frank Fox 
(Hutchinson, 6s. net). Of the countless war 
volumes now pour- 
ing from the press, 
this, by Mr. Fox, 
who represented The 
Morning Post in 
Belgium during the 
carly months of the 
War, is one of the 
most cogent and 
authentic. The 
information is first- 
hand, and is con- 
veyéd in a manner 
at once full of 
passion and yet free 
from sensationalism. 
By any one who 
wishes a graphic 
account of the first 
terrible days of con- 
flict up to the Battle 
of the Yser, this 
book will be eagerly 
read. 


In Germany To- 
day. (Methuen, Is. 
net). These careful 
studies from life by 
a neutral correspon- 
dent are reprinted 
from The Times. 
They are scarcely to 
be called cheerful, 
but to those who 
know Germany they 
bear the impress of 
truth, and show how 
and why the confi- 
dence of the people 


Constable & Co.) y AN ah 
in the invincibility 


of their armies is kept up. 


The Psychology of the Kaiser, by Morton 
Prince (Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net). A clear 
exposition of the mind of the Kaiser, showing 
that only through the democracy of Germany 
(which is not Socialism) can Germanism be 
overthrown and lasting peace result. 
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: A CANDID 

Ir is qhite a relicf to turn to Court Life 
from Within, by H.R.H. The Infanta Eulalia 
‘of Spain (Cassell, 10s. Gd. net). Her trenchant 
remarks and scorn of hypeerisy and the 
burdensome etiquette of courts make for 
amusing reading; whilst her own deep sor- 
rows, however lightly they are touched upon, 
prevent her werk fum being in any way 
triviel. She says : 

People tell me that princesses are stupid. I 
wonder that we are not all idiots. During my 
life in Madrid, almost my only publie duty was 
to help lay corner-stones. T helped lay enough 
|the Infanta, by the way, uses several American- 
isms] to pave the city. Whenever nothing else 
could be found to justify our existence, the 
authorities would say, “ Let them lay a corner- 
stone.” J cannot believe that any other stones 
were put on top of them. It is not possible. 
There were too many. If the buildings had all 
been completed there would not be room now to 
walk in the town. 

During the later years of her life the Infanta 
has travelled from Court to Court, having rela- 
tives everywhere, and, since her sons have 


FICTION. 


Ilis Fathers Wife. By J. E. Patterson 
(George Allen, 6s.). A powerful description 
of a tragedy happily rare among us, treated 
in a masterly yet inoffensive fashion. The 
Essex coast has islands here and there whose 
inhabitants are still a race little touched by 
modern thought. Mr. Patterson tells of a 
farmer with whom the desire to found a 
family heeame an obsession. As frequently- 
happens, a commanding father breeds an 
uncertain son. Amongst the inhabitants of 
Aaron Rugwood’s house was the little 
daughter of a dead friend. Roger and 
Barbara grew up together and in the natural 
course should have married, but Roger, 
cursed by his indecision. scarcely realised 
his love, and during his absence at sea 
Barbara became promised to his father, 
largely because scandal had been at work. 
To Aaron, Barbara was not only a passion- 
ately loved wife but the mother-to-be of his 
children. His haughty spirit could not 
brook even the opposition of nature, and 
remaining childless his gloom became deeper.’ 
The tale of the every-day life on the island 
interleaves the story and prepares us for the 
‘final tragedy when it is borne home to Aaron 
that his marriage has meant death instead 


PRINCESS. 


grown up, few ties, for she and her husband 
made a State, not a love, marriage, She 
would have been a tomboy had she been Bee ER 
in England, and proudly calls herself ; 
Democrat. Spain is still medieval n 
things, and her ladies-in-waiting considered 
it indelicate to have a bath, as all one’s 
clothes must be taken off at once ! Another 
odd custom which gave rise to a laughable 
incident is that when a priest visits the 
dying and carries the Host, if he mects even a 
roval carriage he must be taken up, and more- 
over the royalties have to follow him to the 
bedside of the sick man. even if 
smallpox which prostrated him ! 

Shrewd are the remarks of the Princess 
about the war, and interesting her account 
of the Royal actors cngaged in it. William II. 
seems always to have been so exceedingly 
kind to her that, though she does not 
exoncrate him, her blame sounds light to 
us, whilst her praise of English ways is com- 
bined with a candid expression of her opinion 
that society has not sufficient ballast. 


it were 


of life, because the love of Roger for Barbara 
is not a passing phase but the passion of a 
lifetime. The contrast of a theme which is 
almost Spanish in intensity with the prose 
of Essex farm life is extraordinarily interest- 
ing. 

The Unguarded Trust. By Mona Dunlop 
(Ward, Lock, Gs.). A well-told- detectives 
story with the extraordinary likeness of twm 
sisters as the pivot upon which the. plot. 
turns. The amusing result is the marrage 
of the sole representative of a French Royal 
line to a country practitioner in England. 


The Wife Who Found Out. By G. Were 
worth-James (Werner, Laurie, 65.). A ae 
of a man af importance in the Navy, y 
habitually loved not wiscly, and told secre S 
to a French girl who was in the pay S 
Germany. This she did for the sake of a 
man who posed as a Belgian refugee. z 


The Imperial Malefactor. By Winifred ~ 
Graham (Werner, Laurie; 6s.). I 
horror and contempt of the K 
knew that a novelist had dared to t 
his wife and son and his great advisor, aS 


aiser if he 
ake him, 
the 
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puppets of a story in which a pretty English 
gig] is involved. The conception of the 
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; as nee tH a ee chee’) 1e head cook anc 
. advisor is that it is he who is the Instigator bottle washer to some delightful ae 
of “ 4rightfulness,” having lost his sanity as ladies! Bealby falls in love Hen hh of 

à alby ` me o 


m a TËS of a blow on the head. “mm. ¢ ‘ . 
. the result of ) id them, and, of course. spoils their holiday, as 


his creator intended him to do; causes mis- 


His German Wife. By Douglas Sladen fortune to a few other people, and gives 
(Hutchinson, 6s.). There is no need to say occasion for a tramp to air his—or Wells’s— 
that this is an interesting novel—one from views of the world, before he slinks back 
Mr. Sladen’s pen could not well be otherwise ; home. What happens to him there I fear 
moreover, he knows Gernian social life. we shall never know. 
But it is amusing to read the little ironie digs c 
at both sides which he gives in the course of Rank and Riches. By Archibald Marshall 
telling how a poor but high-born German (Stanley Paul. 6s.). This further instalment 
girl, tired of the monotony of her home, of the annals of the Clinton Family brings 
found a situation as companion in England us in contact with a vigorous personality ne: 
(without references or agents !), and married in the shape of Armitage Brown, a man of = 
the son of the house just before the war. the people who has become sufficiently rich 
Theys went to her home for the honeymoon to buy the estate of the Marquis of Mead- 
and barcly got out of Germany in safety, shire, who had thrown away his patrimony. 
Erna accompauicd her husband to his A type of the business man, hard outwardly, 
command on the sca-coast, was accused as a yet with a soft core at the heart, he takes on 
spy by a scandal-loving woman, and left many of the duties of the great house. 
for Germany in anger. Of course, true love One of his vexations is that his son inherits 
brought the young wife back again, and the none of bis business instincts and is rather a 


pretty love tale ends with a short time of — slacker. Mr. Clinton is naturally not ine 
blissful re-union, before the husband rejoined _ clined to welcome the new-comer, whose 
his regiment at the front. Love is stronger cvery reported action jars upon his aristo- 


than nationality, says Mr. Sladen. cratic instinets. but Brown has grand ideas 
z es of utilising co-operation, and he convinces 
Three Summers. By Victor L. White- the Squire that his plans are good. The 
church (Long. 6s.). “A good wholesome necessary complications of the plot are 
romantic story of three periods in the life of brought about by the action of Meadshire, 4 
John Walton, beginning when he was a who stays in the neighbourhood and excites 
schoolboy and beeame acquainted with his old tenants against Brown. and by the 
various people, nice and otherwise; con- womanly instinets of Browns daughter, who 


tinuing during the stormy time of love-making discerns good in the Marquis. There are 
and the suffering of wrong; concluding some charming people introduced—and_ the 
peppy with the attainment of most of the reader will enjoy the country atmosphere. 
destres of carly yo —[- * e i 
E DE — i Affirmations. By Havelock Elis (Con- 
_ Bealby. By U. G. Wells (Methuen, 6s.). stable, 6s. nct). Mr. Ellis’s characteristie 
Does anyone want a jolly laugh at any powers are admirably displayed in the stan i 
amount of absurdities. Wells supplies here studies of great persons of ve oe ary 
such a tonic. For once, however, let the is composed, and he has been we Fas vee a 
reader glance at the preface first or he will. reissue it. Though cighteen years ee 
be wondering whether an attack upon a much zassed since its first publication, the ae 
belied man is intended by the comic Lord has done little to stale his matter, an ie z 
Chancelior, whom Béalby so thoroughly style is as fresh and attractive as CV cr. i 
- Upsets. Imagine a little village rascal who the one glaring exception of his Keen an r > 
does not “ want to be a semant © taken ine at@bacten prejudice, Mr. Ellis is singt 
at the. Great House one morning to be fair in his comments and estimates ; ane one 
_ Steward’s doy; set to work in the pantry, finds here sympathetic and iuminating in- 
and from that position, behind the swing terpretations of such diverse characters = 
door which shuts out the house from the Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, Huysmans, and 
underworld, creating such havoc that he St. Francis. i 
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GOOD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES, 


Cnuren service was over, and three pro- 
minent members of the congregation walked 
home together, discussing the sermon. “I 
tell you,” said the first enthusiastically, 
“Doctor Blank can certainly dive deeper 
into the truth than any preacher I ever 
heard.” “ Y-es,” said the second man, 
“and he can stay under-longer.” “ Yes,” 
said the third, “and come up drier.”—The 
Windsor Magazine. 


A new sidelight on the intricate workings 
of the child mind was afforded the other day 
to a certain schoolmaster. Te was putting 
his class through a series of general questions 
on Natural History, and in the course of the 
examination he asked his pupils to tell him 
which animal is satisfied with least nourish- 
ment, “The moth!” promptly responded 
a small boy, radiating confidence. “The 
moth?” repeated the teacher. “Now I 
wonder why you should choose the moth ? ” 
“ Please, sir, because it eats nothing but 
holes ! °’—Pearson’s Magazine. 


Ir was little Teddy’s first term at school, 
and his mother had been telling the rich old 
uncle how well the little boy was getting 
along with his studies and how dearly he 
loved his school. “ Well, my little man,” 
said the uncle, as the child returned home, 
“what do you do in school all day?” “I 
wait till it’s time to go home,” was Teddy’s 
matter -of - fact reply.—Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine. 


“ You've made a mistake in your paper,” 
said an indignant man, entering the editorial 
sanctum of a daily paper. “I was one of 
the competitors at that athletic match 
yesterday, and you have called me ‘the 
well-known light-weight champion.’ ? * Well, 
arent you?” inquired the editor. “No, 
I’m nothing of the kind, and it’s confoundedly 
awkward, because I’m a coal merchant.”— 
The Grand Magazine. 

An old countrywoman, being congratu- 
lated by the rector on the fact that her only 
son had enlisted, said: ‘‘ Well, sir, after all, 
it was only to be expected, for sure the old 
proverb says, ‘ Train up a child and away he 


- do go!’ ”—Organist and Choirmaster. 


A CAPTAIN of Hussars gave a dinner fo the 
men of his squadron the night. before they 
left for the front. “ Now, my lads,” he said 
“treat this dinner as you will the enemy,” 
And they set to with a will. After dinner he 
discovered one of the men stowing away 
bottles of champagne into a bag, and, highly 
indignant, he demanded what he meant by 
such conduct. “ I’m only obeying orders, 
sir,” said the man. “ Obeying orders!” 
roared the captain. “ What do you mean, 
sir?” “ You told us to treat the dinner’ 
like the enemy, sir; those we don’t kill we 
take prisoners.”——The Royal Magazine. 

THERE was only one apple tree im the 
Browns’ yard, and this vear it bore just one 
apple. This. apple the children were for- 
bidden to pick. Mr. Brown looked up into 
the tree one day and, failing to see the apple, 
called his six children to the spot. ‘* Children,” 
he said sternly, “* I told you not to pick that 


apple.” “ We didn’t pick it,” the children 
answered in chorus. And the eldest girl 


added in an injured tone: “ You can see 
yourself that it’s still on the tree. II—I 
mean—the core is. We only climbed up am’ 
—an’ took a bite once in a while—we didn’t 
pick it.’—The Bairns’ Magazine. 

Tue maiden lady of uncertain age became 
very indignant when the Census taker asked 
her age. “Did you see the girls next 
door,” she asked—“ the Hill twins ik 


June 


June 


June 
d 


June 


Ay 


June 


Te 


: s 3 x aman. SATAN 
“ Certainly,” replied the Census man. And 


did they ‘tell you their age?” “ Yes.” 
“ Well,” she snapped, as she shut the door 
in his face, “ I’m just as old as they are» 
“ Oh, very well,” said the Census man to 
himself, and he`wrote down 1m his book: 
“Jane Johnson—as old as the Hills. — 
The Windsor Magazine. 


at the zoological 


A very stout lady. 5 
A very stout lady T to E first 


gardens was secing the lions fec heie 
time, and was rather`surprised by the au 
amount of meat that was given them. it 
seems to me to be a very small piece of aries 
for the lion,” she said to the attendant. ae 
man looked at her with a glimme» of ae 

ment in his eye. “It may seem S heaps 
piece to you, mum,” he said, but it's 

for the lion.” —Philadelphia Record. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


June 26.—Manifesto to Trade Unionists on 
munitions of war issued by the National 
Advisory Committee, the Trades Union 
Congress, and the General Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Conference at Westminster to deal with the 
South Wales miners’ dispute. 

. White Paper issued on the treatment of 
prisoners of war in England and Germany. 

Resignation of General Sukhomlinoff, Russian 
War Minister, announced. 

Sentence of five years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £1,000 passed on General W. Wessels 
by the Treason Court at Bloemfontein ; and 
stntences of four years’ imprisonment on 
Conroy and N. Serfontein. 

June 27.—Suppression of Vorwärts, a German 
Socialist paper, announced. 

June 28.—Committee appointed to deal with the 
conservation of the food supply in Ireland. 

June 29.—Deputation from the cotton industry 
on the omission of the cotton trade from the 
Munitions Bill received by Mr. Henderson 
at Whitehall Gardens. : 

Appointment of Prince Scherbatoff to the 
Russian Home Office, and of General 
Polivangff to the Russian Ministry of War. 

June 30.—Meeting at the Mansion House to dis- 
cuss economy in food. 

Terms for a settlement of the Welsh miners’ 
dispute arranged at Cardiff. 

> Disaster at the Bentinck Colliery, ISirkley-in- 
Ashfield ; 10 killed. 

» Imperial rescript on munitions issued in Petro- 

grad: 

à + M. Filipescu appointed leader of the Conser- 

^ vative Party in Roumania. 

~ July ]—Government Committee appointed to 
deal with the limitation of war profits ; 

„„ chairman : Sir Henry Babington Smith. 

Temporary settlement of the South Wales 
miners’ dispute announced. 

Retirement from public life of M. Troelstra, 
leader‘of the Dutch Socialist Party, reported. 

July 2.—Concluding sitting of the Conference of 
the Federation of Trade Unions at Derby. 

uly 8.—Lord Fisher appointed Chairman of the 

Inventions Board, established to assist the 

Admiralty. 

Attempted murder by German of Mr. J. P. 

Morgan, at Glen Cove, Long Island. 

Explosion in the Senate Wing of the Capitol 

_ at Washington. 


dh from the Overseas Dominions. ae 
vy §.—Royal Decree authorising the Italian 
< Government to mobilise industries issued. 
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DIARY FOR JULY. ~ 


Farther gift to the Empire of four aeroplanes 


July 7.—State liquor control es 4 foe 
* ports and woes om xtended to coast 
F pe day in London in aid of the Red 

TOSS. 

Suicide of Professor Erich Muenter, alias Frank 
Holt, assailant of Mr. J. P. Morgan, 

July 8.—Bust of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain at the 
Guildhall unveiled by Mr. Balfour. A 

Joint Committee representative of both parties 
appointed by the Australian Federal Par- 
liament to deal with questions connected 
with the war. 7 

July 6-8.—Visit of Mr, Asquith and Lord 
Kitchener to the British lines. ie 

July 9.—Bomb thrown at the Sultan of Egypt 
(Prince Hussein) at Alexandria ; no explo- 
sion. = 

Mr. Jensen appointed Australian Minister for 
the Navy. ; 

July 10.—Closing day for applications for par- 
licipation in the new War Loan, 

Message from King George, after two days’ 
visit to the fleet, to Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe. Z 

Hyde Park 
Sergeant O'Leary, V.C. * om 

July 11.—Exhibition of land industries for 
women at 10 Carlton House Terrace opened. 

July 12.—Special Conference of the South Wales — 
Miners’ Federation at Cardiff ; resolution 
passed pressing for the whole of their 
demands. 5 

Two British officers killed by hostile tribesmen — 
near Bushire (or Abu-Shehk), Persia. ea 

July 13.—Total amount of War Loan stated to 
be 585 millions. ° = 

Sir Robert Borden entertained in the Har 
court Room of the House of Commons. 

July 14.—Proclamation issued applying Munitior 
Act and forbidding strikes to South Wales 
miners. — - 

French Flag Day ii Tono ae Canalo 

Special meeting of the Du pratig 

Peman that the Home Rule Act be put 
into operation on September 17. 

Sentences passed on the accused in connec 
with the bomb outrage at Sofia against th 
King anne Ron tt 
.ppointment of Mr. Lance: EPSON, 

a Chief Justice of the Calcutta Court. 

Announcement made in the Australi 
of Representatives of the issue of a 
of lions for war 

July 15.—Stoppage of w 


Ss 


demonstration in honour of 
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National Registration Bill for Males, 18-60, 
introduced into the Australian House of 
Representatives. 

July 17.—Demonstration in the West End and 

: deputation to Mr. Lloyd George of women 
to claim a share in war work. 

Return to publie life of M. Venizelos reported. 

July 19.—Visit to Cardiff of Mr. Lloyd George, 

` Mr. Runciman, and Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
to discuss terms of settlement of miners’ 
strike. 

July 20.—Provisional terms of settlement of 

` strike at Cardiff agreed upon. 

Deputation to Parliament of the Mast London 
Federation of Suffragists on women and 
munition making. 

21.—Terms accepted by 

miners and end of the strike. 

Belgian Fête Day. 

Strike at Krupp’s reported. 
July 22.—Visit of King George to works at 

Coventry and Birmingham. 

July 23.—Flotilla of destroyers sent by Greece 
to Vourla, near Smyrna, as a protest against 
Turkish ill-treatment of Greek subjects. 

July 24.—Ammunition factories at Birmingham 
visited by King George. 

Honorary degree of Doctor of Laws conferred 
on General Botha at the Cape University. 

Excursion steamer Hasiland overturned in 
the river at Chicago ; about 1,500 reported 
drowned, s 

July 25.—Special services of intercession in the 

churches throughout the country ; address 

to troops on the steps of St. Paul’s by 

Bishop Ingram. 

26.—Particulars of State Scheme for 
Industrial and Scientific Research issued. 
British tribute to Italy signed by 150 people 

of distinction and manifesto of Spanish 

intellectuals in favour of the Allies published. 


SPEECHES. 
June 26.—Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, at Birming- 
~ ham, on the War. 

June 29.—Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law, at 
the Guildhall, on the War Loan. 

July 1.—Mr. McKenna, at Westminster Hall, on 
National Economy. 

July 4.—M. Viviani, at the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, on France and the War. 

July 5.—Lord Haldane, at the National Liberal 
Club, on the Duty of the Nation. 

July 7.—Lord Curzon, at Montagu House, on 
France and the War. 

July 9.—Lord Kitchener, at the Guildhall, on 
the Needs of the Army. 

July 10.—Sir John Simon, at Leyton, on Unity 
and Victory. 

July 17.—Mr. Lloyd George, at the Ministry of 
Munitions, on Women and Munition-making. 

July 21.—Mr. Lloyd George, at Cardiff, on the 

e Miners’ Duty in the War 


July South Wales 


July 


HE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


E 
Ex-President Roosevelt, at San Francisco 
Exhibition, on Preparation for War. 


July 22.—Mr. Asquith, to City Bankers and 


others, on National Economy. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
June 29.—Second reading of the 
Dairies Acts Postponement Bill. 
June 30.—Second reading of the Indictments 
Bill. 
Debate on a Peers’ Roll of Service. 
July 1.—Second reading of the War Loan Ex- 
tension Bill. 
Milk and = Dairies 
passed. 
Debate on recruiting. 
July 2.—War Loan Iéxtension Bill, Army Act 


© 


Milk and 


Acts Postponement Bill 


Amendment Bill, Prize Courts Bill, War 
Loan. Trustee Bil, and Munitions Bill 
passed. 

July 6.—Diseussion on Civil Expendifure ; 


speeches by Lords Midleton, Lansdowne, 
Haldane, and others. 
July 7.—Government of India Bill in committee, 
“and second reading of Maintenance of Live 
Stock Bill. 
July 8.—Proposal made by Lord St. Davids that 
a committee be appointed to consider sug- 
gestions of the public. 
13.—Second. reading of 
Registration Bill. 
July 14.—National Registration Bill passed, 
July 15.—-Tribute to General Botha 
Maintenance of Live Stock Bill passed. 
Second reading of the Notification of Births 
(Extension) Bill. : 
Discussion on the cotton question. 
July 20.—London Electric Railway Bill passed. 
Discussion on retrenchment. ee ‘ 
July 21.—¥inance (No. 2) Bill, Notification of 


July the National 


Births (Extension) Bill, and Metropolitane 4 ; 


Water Board Bill passed. : 
Statement on separation allowances. e f 
July 22.—Trading with the Enemy Amendmen 
Bill passed. EER 
Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Bill passed 
through committee. $ FER 
July 24.—Debate on War Pensions Bill. 

L.C.C. (Money) Bill passed. ; 5 A 
July 26.—Debate on War Pensions Bill resin 
` motion for adjournment carried and Goy 

ment defeated by 44 to 31 votes. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


June 28.—Second reading of the Munitions 
War Bill. 
June 29.—Finance (No. 
Committee. See 
Third reading of War Loan Extension, P 
Debate on the Land Valuation Depart 


(Continued on page 178) 2 
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War Loan Vouchers 


be accepted instead of cash during the next 7 days 
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Dictionary, CycLopepia ano ATLas. 
Complete in 12 large handsome volun 5 
Produced 
world-ren 
It is the gi 
600,000 separate 
onlva fracti of this number, How 
ie ieee that tne other best known 
sold on the ins it system ertis ly 40,060 
1 ste tis i MA © 
It has been subjected to a greater and ee careful re 
other reference book in the world—so mich cf a res 
a'most a new predt z ian in eve ry 
humonkn feud 
the Owner of 
each department 
to date. r 
afk here is fe Author, Journalist, Po 
Financier, Clergyman, Lawyer, or S w i 
a f , Lag +9 A li not be 
equipped for his work in life by possessing THE C BNTLAY, ani tee 
Modern Woman, who is taking her place in the ranks of the world’s 
Toe is badly handicapped if she is without it, : 
Jiscount Bryce describes THE CENTURY a 5 jes 
pe ope as a masterpiece of 


s cach 12” high by 94 wide 

i wide 

accst of over £300,000 a very word wri i a 

PEEN AN and every word written by rome 2 
estion answ rer in the world, and taji 

tries, while the largest of itae eeni 


clor edia which has lately beun 


assurance of the best expe 
ded in that definition 


Poet, Man of Business, 


THE CENTURY isa library in itself complete, and contains: 
1 A Complete Defining Dictionary. * 


É x 17 A Nature Librar 
2 A Thesaurus: of English Philology | yg X 
ahd Efology: a Hology | 13 An Encyclopedic Dictionary of Theo 


i logical and Ecclesiastical Terms, 
A 
3 Standard of Spelling and Pro- 19 Cyclopedia of Masie, 


nunciation. s 
An Extensive Dictionary of Synonyms, 20 A Thesaurus of Literature. 
21 A Dictionary of Abbreviations. 


5 A Cyclopedia of Historical I aa 
? eloped o Atiro e a 22 A Proncuncing Cyclopedia of Geo“ 


alion. 
6 Anlllustrated Thesaurus of Technical pad Gazetteer), Ancieat and 


and Mechanical Terms, Measures, 2 A CGideped ef eae 


Coins, Tools, Machines, etc. 
7 Anlllustrated Cyclopedia of Mechani- 24 A Handbook of Popular Names, 
Pseudonyms and Nicknames. 


cal Arts and Trades. ` 
8 A Dictionary of Legal Terms. 25 n Dictionary and Cyclopedia af 
Architecture. i 


9 A Veritable Treasury of Scientific og A Tecasary of E, 


Terms. fs 
10 An Encyclopedic Dictionary of En. | 27 A Universal Atlas, 
gineerifig. 28 A Bible Dictionary. 


11 A Pronouncing Cyclopedia of Bio” | 29 A Dictionary of Dates in History. 


graphy. 30 Giessen) ee Creaa ia, of 
12 An Elaborately Illustrated Cyclopedia cology, Mythology, Paiatimg, 
of Medicine. Siray, Physiology Sculpture, Ceramics, Lacquer Work, 
and Anatomy. Enamels, Embroidery, Lace, Her- 

13 A Glossary of Electrical Terms. aldry, sx Paria’ 
Military d | 3b A ook o itic: Social 

I4 A Glossary of Ailitary an ee poy tec es 


Nautical Terms. c i ft 
15 A Cyclopedia of Commerce, Finance. 32 Upolu sere) of Common 


Banking, Insurance, etc. i 

„16 À Handbook of Miscellaneous In- | 33 A Geographical Index. 
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Secend reading® ¢ the Naval and 
ey -Var Qensions Rill. i 
Rhird Weadia® of the: Army Act Amendment 


(Nors3) Bill and of the Prize Courts Bill. 


Debate on the Press Bureau and the sup- 
pression of wat news. 
July 1. -Munitions Bill passed. 
July 2. “The Lords’ Amendments to the Muni- 


tions Bill agreed to. 
July 5. 
tration Bill. 
July 6. -Committce on the War Pensions Bill. 
July 7 “The War Pensions Bill and the National 
Registration Bill in committee. 
July $.--The National Revistration Bill passed. 
Second reading of the Notification of Births 
(Extension) Bill. 
July 12.— Questions on the conduct of the war. 
Vote for Administration of the National In- 
surance Act. 


Discussion on cotton exports. 
July 18.—Tribute to Gene atal Botha and his con- + 


duet of military German 
South-West Africa. 
Third reading of the Port of London Authority 
Bill, 
Statement on Government scheme of In- 
surance against aircraft risks. 
Third reading of Notification of Births (Ex- 
tension) Bill. 
July 14.-—Report stage of War Pensions Bill. 
Third reading of Finance (No. 2) Bill. 
Lords’ Amendments to the National Regis- 
‘tration Bill agreed to. 


operations in 


Announcement of the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the question of retrench- | 


ment of national expenditure. 
15.—Votes for Old Age Pensions, 

Officers’ Salaries, ete. 

Second reading of the Publie Works Loan Bill. 


Law 


` July 


July 19.—Seeond reading of the Price of Coal, 


: (Limitation) Bill and of the Government of 
wy E India Bill. 
Third reading of the Milk and Dairies (Con- 
solidation) Bill. 

July 20.--Supplementary Vote of Credit of 150 
millions for Army and Navy services 
to, and debate on economy. 

Third reading of the War Pensions Bill and of 
the Public Works Loan Bill. 


= July 21. —Colonial Office Vote and statement by 
eee = Mr. Bonar Law. 
wi i Vote for salaries of the law officers of the 
co Crown. 
z July 22.—Price of Coal (Limitation) Bill in 
committee. : 


ya i -~ Registration Bill. ~ 
Price of Coal (Limitation) Bill through com- 
‘ r mittee, 


Second reading of the Nationál Regis- 


agreed. - 


Pe July, 24.—Second reading of the Elections and — 
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S 
July 26.-—Welsh Chureh (Postponem E 
gy : ent 
withdrawn. ) Bill 
Third reading of the Consolidated rine a 


(Appropriation) Bill and of the Postpone 
ment of Iċlections and Registration Bil, ~A 


BY-ELECTIONS. 


June 29. Keighley Division of Yorkshire: Sip 
Swire Smith (L ib.) returned unopposed in 
suceession to Lord Buckmaster (Lib,), the 


new Lord Chancellor, Nm: 


July 9. North Carnarvonshire : Mr. G. C. Rees Germ 
(Lib.) returned unopposed in succession to and { 
the late William Jones (Lib.), their « 

July 16.—Glasgow (Central Division): On the when 
appointment of Mr. Scott Dickson (U.) toa thems 
judgeship a by-tlestion was held, with the paves 
owing a sult : A yo 

Mr. . MacLeod (1 m BBL DISI 

; vho f 

Mr: € R Ralston (Ind. U.) o 266 ad g 
hy rae tor. 

Majority 5,075 o Gi 

OBITUARY. e 

June 26.—Alexander C. Kenealy, editor of The the le 
Daily Mirror, 51. gener 

June. 27.—Jean Lahovary, leader of the Con- » Fo 
servative Party in Roumania. world 

June 28.—Ex-President Billinghurst of Peru. - cause 

June 29.—Jeremiah O'Donovan (“ O`Donovan cover 
Rossa `), Trish revolutionist, 83. credu 

July 2.—Porfirio Diaz, ex-President, of Mexico? malic 
84. i the ( 

Alderman George Senior, of Sheffield, 77. the- | 
July. 6—Francis Elliott Kitchener. hefor 
July 7.—Professor E. S, Beesley, Positivist, 84." and 
July 10.--Henrik Mesdag, Duteh painter, 84. Nt A eo 
July 11.—Mrs. Perey Dearmer, artist and author. ee ~ litera 

Alderman Henry Bowyer, of South: umpton, í 18. Dest, 
July 13.—James Fernandez, actor. oe pe el 

Affsnso Costa, Portuguese po moran sump 

Princess Marie Radziwill, A findir 
July 14.—Mrs. Moule, wife a the Bishop. of i Origi 

Durham. $ himse 

July 15.—The Hon. Maude Stanley, social worker, o  f all tl 

` 52. ender 

July 19-—Rey. H. G. Woods, master. of the ae 
Temple, 73. \ 

John B. Herreshoff, blind yacht- designer, 7 TA. Tren 
July 20:—Lord Torpiehen. think 
July 21.—Judge H. E. Gurner, 61. able 

Principal Stewart, of St. Andrews, 68. 7 too } 

Mrs. Martindale, author of ‘* Gamblers All ing e 
July 22.—Sir Sandford Fleming, Canadian ¢ are o 

. engineer, 88. se 
July 23.—Lord Kesteven, 63. A Pe nae 

Dr. Edmund Owen, surgeon, 68. p>: c 

Dowager Lady Saye and Sele, 77. nee neith 
July 26.—Sir James Murray, editor ©. ae 

~~ Oxford English Dicuonaiyz T 78. ` by Ic 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTIO 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE’S TREATMENT 


and Nasal Catarrh 


An English Doctor’s Success 


Ix many departments of thought and activity the 
* Germans never deserved the reputation they boasted 
and the credit they received. To a great extent 
their claim to superiority was a spurious one, seven 
when made in such good faith that they deceived 
themselves as well as others, and pre-eminently our- 
selves; for time was and that not so long ago— 
when German authority was a fetish among English 
musicians, chemists. doctors, and other professors, 
who failed to perceive that the Teuton is essentially, 
and successfully, an imitator rather than an origina- 
tor. That such deference should have been paid 
to German ideas by English doctors, predisposed 
by: their whole training Lo distrust assertion and to 
insist on evidence, was always, our admiration for 
the latter constrains us to hold, a mistake, however 
gencrous a mistake. S 
For instance, Koch blared in the ears of a credulous 
“world a proclamation that, discovering the real 
cause and true nature of consumption, he had dis- 
covered a new and certain means of cure; and a 
credulous. world, led by the usually incredulous 
métlical faculty, believed him, and for a time accorded 
the German doctor the honours: properly owing to 
the- English doctor, E. W. Alabone, who, vears 
before, had been curing consumption in all its stages, 
and all its kindred ailments and diseases, by means 
of the “ Alabone Treatment,” originated and per- 
fected by himself, and now known by his name 
literally all over the world. £ 
starting, in practice, he was soon, like’ all general 
wclitionets, called on to deal with Gases of con- 
‘umption and allied diseases of the chest; bult 
. finding himself as little able to cure by non- 
original methods as other physicians were, he applied — 
himself’ to specialised study and research with 
A ardour of a typical medical scientist, and 
by bringing to completion and perfection the 
‘ees gy treatment that has cured consumption 
ee a jän oriy years, and is curing it to-day. 5 
Deane to pree that the Dr. E.. wW. Alabone 
tliinkine i thas gons this and does this. À PUN 
ane ae ere must be convinced of this by ayal Z 
too bulk E be had for the asking, but iar 
-ing SA woe epitomisation here. The follow- 
eac of e. fron letters received from cured patients 
Si est :— 
iJ feel I ought, in fairness to others, to write 
ing how beneficial tl te Treat t has 
-Proved in i icial the Alabone Treatment ha 
ee SMV CHS Gs ' 
ee starting I had consulted two doctors, 
whom did me any good. At the time 


Ss 


neith 


y loss of 


x constant | 
c ughing, d A aA 


opting your 


voice, heavy night sweats 
lt was not long after 


Doctor’s Failure in the Treatment and Cure of Consumption 


commenced the treatment I was very depressed ea 


in contrast with a German 


treatment that a change became. easily noticeable, Pi 
and as time passed on the improvement was main- 

tained. Yam thankful fo say T am now quite we 
and able to attend to my usual duties. A 

~ Friends who knew me when I was seill, y 
who have seen me since, have remark: Non 
marvellous change wrought by vour trea A 
and they one and all say T look another woman. 

“I beg to inform you that I was examined 
my doctor prior to commencing the Alabone T 
ment, and he stated that both lungs were affected, — 
the left one being in a worse condition than the ¥ 
right. He told me that if E wanted to live any Je ra i 
of time I should have to go to another clim 
J should not get better in this country, 

“ Hearing of Dr. Alabone’s Treatment, and 
ing worse, I decided to adopt it. with. the resu 
that after the first month much improvement was 
apparent. My doctor pronounced improveme 
throughout treatment, and says J am now 
fectly sound. : j 

“ I cannot speak too highly of the Mabone Treat- 
ment, and will always recommend it to any sufferer 
with whom I may come in contact. 3 

“Y may mention that, before treatment, Ty 
unable to walk more than a few yards, but can 1 
cover five or six mules without fatigue, and the wet 
makes no ill-effeet.—G. F. 5.7 
ie It woul be an easy matter to fill columns with 2 
testimonials. Some cures are so wonderful as 
be difficult. of belief; nevertheless, they ean bi 
vouched for. I am convinced the treatm 
required to be kuown to be eagerly adopte I, a 
if you can spread such knowledge you will con 
a boon on society. Vast sums of public money 
‘being expended on sanatoriu treatment, yet F 
know that even the medical men in charge of uk 
institutions are themselves convinced that exce 
in carly stages of the disease the treatment 
doomed to failure. For a time patients impr 
but on return to wae usual environments they once 

re lapse into the old state. ; ei 
moi DE AITE never professed to eure all ¢ 
but a vast prapori ete vere 

ly —i.e. permanently cured imn 
Sea Truth, writing after (and about) t 
of Dr. Alabone s% He did more fonii 
consumption that he whole of they 
was able to do pa, 
it i exactly 

Alabon 
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THE MAGNETIC GIRL 
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How She Compels Others to Obey Her Will. 2 


N 


Simple Method that enables anyone to control thoughts and acts of otners, 
~ cure diseases and habits without drugs, win the love and friendship of others and 
read the secret.thoughts and desires of people though thousands of miles away, 


“TO UPLIFT AND BENEFIT MANKIND,” says 
THE REV. JAMES STANLEY WENTZ. 


WONDERFUL BOOK DESCRIBING 
FORCE POST FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 


Tim National Institute of Sciences of London, England, 
has appropriated £5,000 toward a fund for the free distri- 
bution of Prof. Knowles’ new book, * The Key to the 
Development of the Inner Forces.” The book lays bare 
many astounding facts concerning the practices of Eastern 
Yogis and explains a wonderfully simple system for the 
development of Personal Magnetism, Hypnotic and 
Telepathic Powers, and the curing of diseases and habits 
without drugs. The subject, of 
practical character reading is also 
extensively dealt with, and the author 
deseribes a simple method of accu- 
rately reading the secret thoughts 
and desires of others though thousands 
of miles away. ‘The almost’ endless 
Stream of letters requesting copies of 

ee the book indicate clearly the universal 

‘interest in Psychological and Occult 

Sciences. 

That Prof. Knowles’ system is 

exciting the interest of the brightest 

2 intellect of the present day is clearly 

shown by the scores of recommen- 

- dations, among which the following, 

from representative British publica- 

tions, the clergy and the medical 
profession, are striking examples. 


ees The Christian Age. — “ Prof. 
it Knowles’ System has cured disease, 
Se corrected bad habits, strengthened 


: memory, and proved highly beneficial 
A in the cultivation of personality 
oi and personal influence.” 
. The London Weekly Times— 
| ~“ Prof. Elmer E. Knowles’ Complete y 
System of Personal Influence and Healing provides 
- the embryo enthusiast with just such knowledge as could 
be adapted to his own personal circumstances and 
inclinations,” 
The London Mail_—* Prof. Knowles’ System embraces a 
“great deal of erudition in a form which can be readily 
grasped by all who have the ability to read and understand 
simple prose. No better help towards success in life 
could be desired.”  - 
_ Modern Sociely—“ No modern investigator along 
“psychological lines has received so large an amount of 
ee _ praise as that accorded to Prof. Elmer E. Knowles for his 
| -“aarvellous System of Personal Influence and Healing. 


(Tp 


Miss Josephine Davis. the popitar actress, who 
believes that Prof, Knowles has discovcred prin- 
ciples which, if universally adopted, will revolu- 
tionise the mental status of the human race. 
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THIS STRANGE 


Here at last isa man who is at once a great scholar; a born 
teacher and a practical helper—for the instruction papers 
reveal a nature which is sympathetic and of good fellow- 
ship for an ambitious, yet largely misguided, population.” 
Tur Rev. James STANLEY Warnvrz says : “No one can 
give the system a careful perusal without becoming satis-, 
fied that in giving this knowledge to the world Prof 
Knowles is actuated by the earnest desire to uplift and 
benefit mankind. I heartily recom- 
mend this course to all who desire 
to develop and cultivate their inner 
forces.” 
A LEADING 
Drak. N: 


e 

Lonpon PHYSICIAN, 
Pickering, M.R.C.S. 
L.R.C.P., L.S.A., in a letter to Prof. 
Knowles, says: “I consider your 
system the most complete and at 
curate‘ literature upon the subject; 
You have treated the science with 
much ability.” 

A PROMINENT 
cian, A. W. Fisher, MD. Ph 
M.E.. Principal of the Dour, 
Institute, writes : ‘ Your systey7® 
very useful to me in my prachiadi 

“ Rich and poor alike Wenelit Hes 
the teachings of this new system 
says Prof. Knowles, “and the egies. d = 
who wishes to achieve greater Yie 
cess has but to apply the arty 
rules laid down.”, That many V4 eit 
and prominent people ; ow 
success to the power of 
Influence there is not the > 
. doubt, but the great ama these 
people have remained in utter ignoranco oe has: 
phenomena. The National Institute of Sc iene of 
therefore, undertaken the somewhat arduogis ee ore 
distributing broadcast, without regard fofr clas the 
creed, the information. heretofore possess¢ 
few. youl 


d DY 
If you wish a copy of Prof. Knowles’ lso sen) 
full name and address (state whether Mr., MBs. % 

write plainly, and address your letter to : 
National Institute of Sciences, Dept. 139 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, $.1é. (no 
be sent, but those who wish to do so mayé: 
stamps), to pay postage, etc. 
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/ A POPULAR PENNYWORTH. 
i i nm CHANGELING z is the title of a charming 
wy which Miss W. Foyster has written and 
anniy illustrated for Books for the Bairns, 
Phere tittle volume is now on sale 
good per me Kingdom, and is a remarkably 
tha, Wormer o illustrated reading matter 
okseller’s eet a a welcome wherever it goes. 
Cies, i n ysagents) are able to supply 
toLoune folk tose who desire to give pleasure 
‘inlay aR ee make a point of presenting 
number of we popular penny periodical, a new 
t of which appears on the 15th of each 


mon ! 
g i TO It is published at Stead’s Publishing 
Wo Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, 


| RE 
.. (FADING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
avs Son issue of The Bairns’ Magazine is 
ea a N Number,“ and may _be 
Peiinyworth . to all young people as a capital 
War Tas Af entertaining reading matter. The 
Writes oe ected this magazine, for the Editor 
Picee wer readers thus: “I have a sad 
This is the 


astin 
z umber of VAN EEL ia 
form, N erof our little Magazine in its present 


| the Sirs I hope, a temporary arrangement 
{ Eaa the war. In order not to drop 
{eine altogether, it has been decided to 
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RESTORED TO ; 


A HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Wat a contrast between the bright, healthy 
men e a to ee of his strength and the 
n in health, weak and debilitat 
; ed, t 
whom are denied all the pleasures of this life, 


aoe sg an inexhaustible source of new life and strength 
judiciously applied ; 
manhood; drive out your pains and aches, and infuse fresh 
vigour into your weakened body, ast 
thenia, Neuritis, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Stoned 


Liver and Bladder troubles, Paralysis, and many other 
complaints are successfully treated. Thousands of 
cures have been obtained with the “Ajax” Dry- 


Cell Body Battery, 
we will prove our words. 


IT IS FREE—A POST CARD SUFFICES 


But write now, and by return post you will receive ABSOLUTELY 
EREE the most interesting illustrated book on Electrical Treat- 
ment ever published, in a plain, sealed envelope. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC:INSTITUTE Css), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Phe When writing to Advertisers please mention 
CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar -== 


i8r 


wonderful 


: life -giving element, “ Electricity,” 
it will restore you to perfect 


Nervous Debility, New4?™ 


Send us your name and address, and 


AJAX LD 


EVERY MAN 


SUFFERING from NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEBILITY 
should send for a valuable Pamphlet explaining how all Nervous 
and Organic Derangemants and Varicocele may be successfully 
treated without stomach medication. The method is easy and 
pleasant, and will effect a perfect and permanent cure, Sentin plain 
sealed envelope post free for 2 stamps. R. R. NORTON, 59 and 
60, Chancery Lane, London. Over 40 years’ continuous sucess. 


make Books for the Bairns larger, so as to still 
give in it a story each month just the same, 
but also keep the most interesting parts of this 


Magazine going as well.” It is satisfactory 
to know that the popular features of The Bairnx 
Magazine will be transferred to its new home, 
and these will include Bairns’ Own Stories, Com- 
petitions, the Bright-Eyes Club, the League of 
Happiness, the Sunbeam Mission, ete. Readers 
should make a point of ordering the September 
number of Books for the Bairns, which, with 
its distinctive pink cover, and at its usual price 
of one penny, should and probably will vastly 
increase its already large circulation. 


—_— 


Pianists who wish to play the music which 
affords the greatest enjoyment and relaxation — 
the compositions of the world’s great musicians — 
and who are averse to the drudgery of wearisome 
keyboard practising in order to obtain the neces- 
sary technical proficiency, will find the * Brain 7 
Keyboard “ method of the greatest possible help 


s The Review of Reviews.” 
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